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A BISHOP AMONG THE INDIANS. 

The Right Rev. Henry Whipple, 
Bishop of Minnesota, who was recently 
appointed a member of the committee 
to investigate the grievances of the 
rebellious Leach Lake Indians, has de- 
voted so much of his life to the red men 
that they regard him as a true friend 
and benefactor. The Sioux call him 
“ Straight Tongue ” because he is the 
one white man who has never told them 
a lie. 

After seventy five years of a life of 
unremitting labor and frequent hard- 


ship, Bishop Whipple still presides 
over his enormous diocese with all the 
vigor and efficiency of a young man. 
Tall, slender, and dignified, his strong 
face and flowing white hair make him 
a most picturesque figure. He is a 
native of New York, but for forty years 
he has been Bishop of Minnesota. His 
cathedral is in Faribault. He laid the 






‘“LOCHIEL,”? A PRIZE COLLIE BRED BY MRS. PANMURE GORDON AND PRESENTED 
TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES BY THE SCOTTISH KENNEL CLUB. 


From a photograph by Downey, Waterford, Ireland. 
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THE RIGHT REV- HENRY WHIPPLE, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOP OF MINNESOTA. 


From a photograph by Russell, London. 


corner stone of the building in 1862, 
and it is a matter of historic interest 
that it was the first Protestant Episco- 
pal cathedral in the United States. 
Bishop Whipple has served on sev- 
eral Indian commissions, and the gov- 
ernment has more than once made use 
of his services in forming treaties with 
its intractable wards, the rightful own- 
ers of the soil of the United States. That 
his thoughts are not all given to the 
aborigines, however, is shown by the 


fact that in Florida, where he has a 
winter residence, he has done much for 
the elevation of the negroes. 





TWO NEW SOUTH AMERICAN MINISTERS. 

Among the latest acquisitions to the 
diplomatic corps at Washington are the 
ministers from Brazil and Chili. The 
Brazilian envoy, Senhorde Assis Brasil, 
was educated at the university of Sao 
Paulo, and has been prominent in the 
political affairs of his country. Before 
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HENRY T. GAGE, THE NEW GOVERNOR OF CALI- W. A. STONE, THE NEW GOVERNOR OF PENN- 
FORNIA. SYLVANIA. ! 


From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco. Fron a photograph by Dabbs, Pittsburg. 





JOSEPH D. SAYERS, THE NEW GOVERNOR OF JOHN E. WILKIE, CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES 
TEXAS. SECRET SERVICE. 


From a photograph by Smith & Buck, Washington. From a photograph by the Banner Gallery, Washington. 
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his appointment to Washington he had 
served at Pekin, Lisbon, and Buenos 
Ayres. Senhora de Assis Brasil, wife of 
the new minister, belongs to an old and 
distinguished Portuguese family, and 
was educated in Europe. 

Senor Don Carlos Morla Vicuna is 


From a photograph by 


the new Chilian minister. He began his 
diplomatic career in the Chilian lega- 
tion in Paris, where he remained for 
many years. Later he served as minis- 
ter to Uruguay and Argentina. Sefiora 
Vicuna is a handsome woman who has 
attracted a good deal of attention in 
Washington society. She has the dark 
eyes of Spain with the fair complexion 
of her English parent. 





MORE ABOUT THE PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 

The publication of a short sketch of 
the Princess Salm-Salm in this depart- 
ment, last November, has brought out 





SENORA VICUNA, WIFE OF THE NEW 
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some additional facts regarding that 
interesting woman. One correspondent 
states that Agnes Leclergq, by which 
name the princess is generally known, 
was but her nom de théatre, as she was 
born and christened Eliza Joy. Ac- 
cording to the same writer, the prin- 





CHILIAN MINISTER TO WASHINGTON. 


Clinedinst, Washington. 


cess was a daughter of a Canadian 
harness maker of Philipsburg, Quebec, 
a little village at the northern end of 
Lake Champlain. Her mother, who 
had Indian blood, had a local reputa- 
tion as a herb doctor. In her younger 
days the princess was a servant in the 
household of the Episcopal rector of 
the parish. It was a humdrum life of 
which she soon tired. She had always 
been passionately fond of horses, and 
finally she ran away with a circus as an 
equestrienne. She returned only once 
to her home, but never forgot her 
parents, sending them money and 
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SENOR DON CARLOS MORLA VICUNA, THE NEW CHILIAN MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


From a protograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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SENHORA DE ASSIS BRASIL, WIFE OF THE NEW BRAZILIAN MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington, 
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{ clothing frequently. One of the prin- 
Hi cess’ sisters married Captain Johnston 
ii of the United States army, and it was 
bis through him that Mlle. Agnes Leclerq, 
i the circus rider, met Salm-Salm. 


} Another correspondent writes: “I 





saw the lady the day after the fierce bat- 
tle of Spicheren (August 6, 1870) in a 
temporary hospital attending to the 
wants of the wounded soldiers, and on 
the same day I saw her again in the 
street, saluted by old King William 











with a hand kiss; this was only a few 
days before she lost her husband, who 
fell in the storming of St. Privat (Au- 
gust 17, 1870), where he commanded a 
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found. A soldier by education and 
training, an army engineer of experi- 
ence, and a man of natural executive 
ability, General Ludlow possesses un- 


SENHOR DE ASSIS BRASIL, THE NEW BRAZILIAN MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington. 


battalion of the Kénigin Augusta regi- 
ment of Grenadier guards.” 





THE RULER OF HAVANA. 

One of the most trying positions to 
fill under the new order of things in 
Cuba is that of the military and civil 
governor of the city of Havana. The 
President has given this difficult and 
important assignment to Major Gen- 
eral William Ludlow, and it is doubt- 
ful if a better man could have been 
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usual qualifications for his post. In 
addition to his executive duties, he will 
command all troops within the city 
limits. He will have charge of the 
Guardia Civile and the Orden Publico; 
he will be the head of the police force, 
and will clean the streets—by no means 
a small task in Havana. 

In the regular army General Ludlow 
is a colonel in the engineer corps, and 
has long been a member of the board of 
commissioners which exercises munici- 
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pal control over Wash- 
ington—the best gov- 
erned city in America, as 
its citizens are wont to 
inform us. 





LEE’S RETURN TO CUBA. 

Major General Fitz- 
hugh Lee’s return to 
Cuba fulfilled the proph- 
ecy which he made last 
spring, as he sailed out of 
the harbor of Havana— 
that when he returned he 
would carry the Stars 
and Stripes to wave over 
the island. His threat— 
for a threat, of course, it 


was—was criticised at the 
the country doubted not that his words 





COMMANDER E. C. H. 


time, though 
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LEUTZE, 
NOW SERVING WITH DEWEY 
IN THE PHILIPPINES AS 
CAPTAIN OF THE MON- 
ITOR MONTEREY. 


were prophetic. For Fitzhugh Lee, as 


our consul general at Havana, had seen 
that Spanish sovereignty over Cuba 


was drawing to a close. 
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The return 





General Lee is in com- 
mand of the province of 
Havana, exclusive of the 
city. His departure from 
Savannah, Georgia, last 
December, was a memo- 
rable event. It was Sun- 
day, and the whole popu- 
lation of the city came 
to wave him adieu. His 
ship was decked with 
flags, bands played, and 
the crowds that lined the 
banks of the river cheered 
lustily. It seemed to be 
in the line of General 
Lee’s own prophecy that 
fate should select, for his 


conveyance back to Cuba, the transport 
Panama, a prize captured from Spain. 





A ROYAL VISITOR. 


of the Grand Duke Cyril 


Vladimirovitch to Russia through the 





THE TRANSPORT PANAMA LEAVING SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, DECEMBER II, 1898, TAKING MAJOR 
GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE TO HAVANA, 


From a photograph by Van Wagenen, Savannah, 














United States is significant. From 
China, where he has been serving as a 
lieutenant in the Russian fleet, he might 
have gone home bya shorter route, 
but the Czar ordered his young cousin 
to go out of his way in order to show 
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the Grand Duke Vladimir, father of our 
recent visitor. The Grand Duke Cyril 
Vladimirovitch inherits the stronger 
traits of the Romanoff family,and inthe 
two years spent in the Russian navy has 
shown a decided love of adventure. It 


LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, IN THE COSTUME OF AN EAST INDIAN PRINCESS. 
From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 


the Russian friendship for the Ameri- 
can people. 

There is a bare possibility that in the 
person of the Grand Duke Cyril we 
have been entertaining a future Czar 
of Russia ; for this lad of twenty two is 
only four times removed from the 
throne. Notwithstanding the remark- 
able reign of Catharine II, precedence 
is given, nowadays, to male heirs of the 
house of Romanoff. The present Czar 
has two daughters, but no sons, and his 
brothers, George and Michael, are deli- 
cate youths who may not live to suc- 
ceed him. Next in line of succession is 


is reported that he has also inherited 
from his father a dislike for American 
ideas; but it is to be hoped that after 
his brief sojourn among us he carried 
away with him a pleasant impression. 





MICHELANGELO AND RUFUS CHOATE. 

Two notable statues which have just 
left the hands of two American sculp- 
tors are those of Michelangelo and 
Rufus Choate. The Michelangelo is by 
Paul Wayland Bartlett, and is to stand 
in the second story of the rotunda in 
the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington—or the National Library, as the 
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MRS. BURKE ROCHE, OF NEW YORK, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY DUPONT—‘‘ LOOK HERE UPON THIS 
PICTURE, AND ON THIS,’? AND COMPARE THE PORTRAIT MADE BY THE CAMERA 
WITH THAT DRAWN BY A FASHIONABLE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
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MRS. BURKE ROCHE, OF NEW YORK, FROM THE PAINTING BY DE 
PENS TO BE NEARLY THE SAME AS IN THE PHOTOGRAPH RAVED ON THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE, BUT FEATURES, FIGURE, AND EXPRESSION ARE STRANGELY DIFFERENT. 
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nation’s great storehouse of books 
should rightfully be called. The figure 
of the famous New England lawyer was 
made for the Bar Association of Boston 
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rounded by masterpieces of art, the fig- 
ure of the great imaginative architect 
and sculptor will not fail to attract 
marked attention. The artist has in no 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, WHO AS WE GO TO PRESS IS REGARDED AS 
CERTAIN TO BE ELECTED UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM NEW YORK. 


From a photograph which Mr. Depew regards as his best portrait— 
Copyright, 1898, by Hollinger & Rockey, New York, 


by Daniel Chester French, and is in- 
tended for the courthouse of that city. 
Both are works of high artistic merit. 
The Michelangelo completes the list 
of sixteen statues that were ordered for 
the decoration of the gallery around 
the central space of the grand new 
library at the capital. Although sur- 


way idealized his subject, but has por- 
trayed the medieval craftsman as he 
worked, chisel in hand, in his Roman 
studio. The face is rough and scarred, 
the figure short and heavy, the whole 
bearing uncouth and careless. Still, 
through all defects of face and form 
shines the power of the mighty genius. 











JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE, THE FAMOUS NEW YORK LAWYER, WHO AS WE GO TO PRESS IS 
REGARDED AS CERTAIN TO BE APPOINTED TO THE PREMIER POST OF OUR 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN LONDON. 

From a photegrath—Copyright, 1895, vy B. J. Falk, New York. 





MRS. C. OLIVER ISELIN, OF NEW YORK, FORMERLY MISS GODDARD, OF PROVIDENCE, 


‘yom the portrait by Edward Hughes, recently exhibited at the National Academy of Design, New York. 
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LADY ALICE MONTAGUE, DAUGHTER OF THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER, WHO WAS 
FORMERLY MISS CONSUELO YZNAGA, OF NEW YORK. 


The French statue is larger than life 
size, the figure being about seven feet 
high. Mr. Choate is shown standing in 
quiet dignity and repose, and the face 
is an authentic portrait of one of Mas- 
sachusetts’ most famous sons. 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, ITS FRIENDS 
AND FOES. 

The times are out of joint in France, 
and Charles Dupuy, whose hand is on 
the helm of the storm tossed ship of 
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state, might easily exclaim with Hamilct, 
* Oh, cursed spite that ever I was born 
to set them right,” for in the most 
serious political crises he has more than 
once been called upon to straighten 
out the tangle. 

Dupuy is emphatically a man of the 
people and self made, having begun life 
as a teacher in a small country school. 
He is only forty seven years old, and 
his political career began when he was 
elected as an advanced republican ta 
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STATUE OF RUFUS CHOATE, MODELED BY 
DANIEL C. FRENCH FOR THE BOSTON 
COURTHOUSE. 


the chamber of deputies in 1885. In 
December, 1892, he went into the Ribot 
cabinet as minister of education, and 
a few months later, when the Panama 
Canal scandal was shaking France to 
its foundations, President Carnot called 
upon him to form a cabinet. His first 
premiership lasted from April, 1893, 
until December of that year, when dis- 
sensions in his cabinet led to his resig- 
nation. Casimir-Périer became premier, 
and Dupuy was elected president of the 
chamber. 

A few days later, when Vaillant’s 
bomb was exploded in the chamber, 
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when almost every member gave way 
to the wildest agonies of terror, the 
president’s bell sounded, and Dupuy’s 
voice rose above the clamor. 
“Gentlemen, the sitting will con- 
tinue,” he said. “ Such outrages should 
not disturb the progress of legislation.” 





STATUE OF MICHELANGELO, MODELED BY PAUL 
W. BARTLETT FOR THE ROTUNDA OF 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY AT 
WASHINGTON. 
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The effect of his words was 
instantaneous. Cheers broke 
from all parts of the house, 
and France rang with accla- 
mations of Dupuy’s courage. 

The following year, when 
France was seething with in- 
ternal strife and political in- 
trigue, Dupuy averted dis- 
aster by arousing French pa- 
triotism to its highest point. 
This he accomplished by the 
timely adoption of an aggres- 
sive foreign policy. 

Today France is menaced 
at home and abroad. The 
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MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM LUDLOW, 
GOVERNOR OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HAVANA. 
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CHARLES DUPUY, PREMIER OF FRANCE, AND ONE OF THE 
POLITICAL PILLARS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


Fashoda incident, and still more the Dreyfus 
case, are being used by unscrupulous political 
intriguers for the furtherance of their selfish 
purposes. Besides the secret enemies of the ex- 
isting régime, the republic has no lack of open 
and avowed foes. On one side stands the Duc 
d’Orleans, the heir of the Bourbon monarchs, 
who has many powerful backers both in France 
and out of it; on the other are the imperial- 
ists, who, having had to choose between the two 
grandsons of Jerome Napoleon, Prince Victor 
and Prince Louis Bonaparte, have selected the 
latter, now an officer in the Russian army, as the 
standard bearer of the cause to which they still 
cling. For twenty years the heirs of France’s 
former dynasties have seen their chance of res- 
toration seemingly waning, almost to the van- 
ishing point; now, in the hour of the republic's 
peril, their hopes have once more revived. A 
bold leader who could dash into French politics 
on horseback, and proclaim that he had come 
to champion the army against its detractors, 
might make such a coup d’état as has more than 
once been made in France before. 

There is no doubt that his country’s safety 
from revolution depends more upon Charles 
Dupuy than upon any other one man in French 
public life. It is a matter for congratulation that 
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PRINCE VICTOR BONAPARTE, GRANDSON OF THE GREAT NAPOLEON’S BROTHER JEROME. 


From a photograph by Oricelly, Paris. 


he is probably an abler politician than 
any leader of the opposing parties. 





HOWARD GOULD IN A NEW ROLE. 

Howard Gould, whose recent mar- 
riage to Miss Kathrine Clemmons was 
a nine days’ wonder, has since appeared 
in another rdle—that of a dispenser of 
Christmas toys and gifts to some of the 
poor little tenement dwellers of Mott 
and Mulberry Streets. A year ago Mr. 
Gould sent Santa Claus down to that 
squalid district with well loaded bags 
of toys and cakes and candies. This last 


Christmas he and Mrs. Gould invited 
fifty little waifs to an up town hotel, and 
provided a Christmas tree, a Punch and 
Judy show, and a luncheon for their 
special delectation. After Punch and 
Judy had fought and squabbled to their 
hearts’ content, jolly old Saint Nick dis- 
pensed his gifts—warm sweaters and 
shoes and dresses and stockings, and, 
last of all, a small savings bank with 
twenty five cents in it. There was a 
capital chance for moralizing upon the 
way in which great oaks grow from 
little financial acorns, but it is not re- 
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corded that the jolly saint took ad- 
vantage of it. 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

General satisfaction is felt through- 
out the country in the appointment of 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock as Secretary of 
the Interior to succeed Cornelius Bliss. 
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ment to the cabinet must also be. This 
is said in no tone of criticism, for it is 
entirely proper and natural, as well as 
customary, that a chief magistrate 
should prefer, as members of his official 
family, men whom he personally knows 
and esteems. 

In manner and appearance the new 





PRINCE LOUIS BONAPARTE, WHO IS REGARDED 
AS THE POLITICAL HEIR OF THE HOUSE 
OF NAPOLEON. 


From a photograph by Pirou, Paris. 


A great grandson of General Ethan Al- 
len, the famous leader of the Green 
Mountain boys, Mr. Hitchcock is per- 
fectly acceptable to the North and East. 
Born in Mobile, Alabama, he is a son 
of the South; while the great West 
claims him because of his intimate 
knowledge of its conditions and needs, 
and because it is his home. 

Politically, Mr. Hitchcock is little 
known in Washington. His appoint- 
ment as minister to Russia in August, 
1897, followed by his promotion to the 
rank of ambassador, was regarded as 
being due to his personal friendship 
with the President, as his recent assign- 


“HE DUC D’ ORLEANS, WHO CLAIMS THE FRENCH 
THRONE AS THE HEIR OF THE 
BOURBON MONARCHS. 


From a photograph by Koller, Budapest. 


secretary is a typical American man of 
affairs. His conduct of the matters of 
state at St. Petersburg was marked by 
the same strong businesslike character- 
istics which have made him a leader in 
the commercial affairs of St. Louis, his 
home city. Washington society has 
been waiting his arrival with some im- 
patience, as it is believed that his wife 
and three daughters will take a promi- 
nent place in the social life of the 
capital. 





THE NEW AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA. 
Charlemagne Tower, formerly min- 
ister to Austria, who as we go to press 
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is understood to have been selected by 
the President to succeed Secretary 
Hitchcock as ambassador to Russia, is 
probably the richest man in the diplo- 
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was placed in a most delicate position 
in Vienna, for Austrian feeling-—partly 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that the 
queen regent is an Austrian—was none 


HOWARD GOULD, THIRD SON OF THE LATE JAY GOULD. 


From his latest photograph by Kirk, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


matic employ of the government. His 
fortune, which is estimated at ten mil- 
lion dollars, was largely inherited from 
his father, who made the money in 
coal. 

The new ambassador is highly com- 
mended as a diplomat and a scholar. 
During the recent war with Spain he 


too friendly toward the United States. 
Through Mr. Tower, however, un- 
broken relations of official amity were 
maintained. In literature he has done 
some valuable work as a historian. His 
“Marquis de Lafayette in the Amer- 
ican Revolution” won him the degree 
of LL. D. from Lafayette College, and 
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ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK, OF MISSOURI, FORMERLY UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO 
RUSSIA, AND RECENTLY APPOINTED SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


From a photograph by Rasch, St. Louis. 


he is a prominent member of various 
scientific and literary bodies. 





INDIANA’S TRIBUTE TO HER SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS. 

It was a little curious, perhaps, that 
when Indiana decided to erect a memo- 
rial to her soldiers and sailors who 
assisted in the preservation of the Un- 
ion, she intrusted the work to foreign- 
ers. The architect of the monument, a 
massive structure a hundred feet high, 


was B. Sohmitz of Berlin. The sculptor 
who designed the striking decorative 
panels of “ War” and “ Peace” is the 
Danish artist, Hermann Matzen. 
Even in these days, when the eyes 
have been surfeited with engraved and 
lithographic details of war, there is 
something inspiriting in Matzen’s 
bronze battle scene, representing a 
cavalry charge. The fierce goddess of 
war is in the thick of the fray, while 
Columbia, upholding the Stars and 
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““WAR’’—A PANEL DESIGNED BY THE DANISH SCULPTOR, HERMANN MATZEN, FOR THE 
SOLDIERS’ AND SAILOKS’ MONUMENT AT INDIANAPOLIS. IT REPRESENTS CAVALRY 
CHARGING INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY, WITH A FIGURE OF BELLONA, 
GODDESS OF WAR, IN THE CENTER OF ‘THE MELEE. 
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Stripes, hovers aloft above her valiant 
sons. 
* * * * 

Many of the royal women of Europe 
have a penchant for dogs, and most of 
them have particular breeds to which 
they are devoted. The collies of the 
royal family of England are famous the 
world over. Only recently the Princess 
of Wales received a valuable acquisi- 
tion to her kennels iu ‘ Lochiel,” a 
beautiful specimen of the Scotch shep- 
herd. ‘This canine aristocrat, whose 
portrait appears on page 667, was pre- 
sented to the princess by Mrs. C. Pan- 
mure Gordon, in the name of the Scot- 
tish Kennel Club, an organization 
noted for its fine collie stock. 

ok kK ok * 

The amazing popularity of Rudyard 
Kipling is finding its check in the con- 
stant appeals to editors from indignant 
readers who are tired of having “ Kip- 
ling” stare at them from every page 
of every paper in the land. The editor 
of the Academy recently undertook to 
perform the feat of getting out one 
number of his journal without a quota- 
tion from Kipling. He failed, however, 
because he could not refrain from pub- 
lishing a contribution entitled “ The 
Men Who Would Be Kings.” 

* * * * 

Sir George Lewis, though his name 
is little known here, is perhaps the most 
remarkable and interesting figure of the 
English bar. No novel ever written, no 
play ever produced, contains or could 
contain such dramatic incidents and sit- 
uations as are locked up in the archives 
of his memory. For more than forty 
years he has been associated with al- 
most all the leading criminal cases tried 
in the British courts. The Hatton Gar- 
den diamond robbery was one, the fa- 
mous baccarat case another, while the 
vindication of Mr. Parnell, before the 
government commission that investi- 
gated the charges brought by the Lon- 
don Times, was what Sir George con- 
siders the greatest triumph of his ca- 
reer. This case lasted sixteen months 
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and involved the honor of sixty five 
members of Parliament. 

Sir George Lewis—who is a Jew—is 
just now engaged in an action for libel 
to be brought by Major Esterhazy. The 
Dreyfus case he regards as the greatest 
judicial crime of the century. 

* ok *K * 

Baron Rolf Cederstrom, the Swedish 
nobleman whom Mme. Adelina Patti is 
tomarry this spring, isnoless than thirty 
years the diva’s junior. Nevertheless, 
they are said to be admirably suited to 
each other. The baron is a professional 
athlete, or, more politely, an instructor 
in health gymnastics. Mme. Patti is 
devoted to athletics—which may help 
to explain the wonderful way in which 
she has retained her youth into late 
middle life—while Cederstrom, on his 
side, adores music. He would much 
rather hear the great prima donna sing 
“Home, Sweet Home” in her pictur- 
esque castle in Wales than do giant 
swings in his London gymnasium. 

An unfortunate misstatement was 
made last month in this department re- 
garding the battleships now building 
for the United States navy. There are 
in all eight of these. Five, the Alabama, 
the Illinois, the Kearsarge, the Ken- 
tucky, and the Wisconsin, are to be 
completed between August of this year 
and April of next. The other three, the 
Maine, the Missouri, and the Ohio, are 
to be ready in June of 1901. The con- 
struction of these magnificent vessels, 
which will practically double our fight- 
ing strength at sea, has been divided 
between the three great firms which 
have built most of our new navy— 
Cramp & Sons, at Philadelphia, the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company, 
and the Union Iron Works at San 
Francisco. The Newport News com- 
pany is responsible for four of the eight 
ships—the Illinois, the Kearsarge, the 
Kentucky, and the Missouri; the 
Cramps for two, the Alabama and the 
Maine; and the Union Iron Works for 
two, the Wisconsin and the Ohio. 








- THE KING’S MIRROR.” 
| BY ANTHONY HOPE. at | 


| MR, HOPE, WHO IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS HAS WON SO REMARKABLE A REPU- 
| i; | TATION AS AN AUTHOR OF DASHING TALES OF ADVENTURE AND AS A MASTER | | 
| OF CLEVER DIALOGUE, STRIKES A NEW VEIN OF FICTION IN THE AUTOBLOGRAPHY } | 
OF A YOUNG KING. THE WORLD ENVIFS THE MEN WHO SIT ON THRONES ; | 
THOSE WHO FOLLOW THE STORY OF KING AUGUSTIN WILL HAVE SYMPATHY 
RATHER THAN ENVY FOR HIM IN HIS LOFTY AND LONELY STATION. i {| 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

TuIs is the story of the life of a young king, Augustin, as told by himself, and the opening 
chapters deal with his early childhood until he reaches his twelfth year, when he bids farewell to 
his hated governess, the Baroness von Krakenstein, and is promoted to the dignity of male 
masters and tutors. Besides his mother, the Princess Heinrich, and his sister, the Princess Victoria, 
who is Augustin’s elder by two years, the principal figure in his little drama isthe Prince von 
Hammerfeldt, an old statesman and diplomatist, who is really the dominating force in the young 





king’s domaius. 


It is Hammerfeldt who appoints Geoffrey Owen, a young Englishman, as the 


king’s tutor, and the latter makes a deep impression on Augustin’s mind and heart. 





IV (Continued). 


BOY that would not have worshiped 

such a man as Geoffrey Owen must 
have wanted heart and fire. I watched 
him first to see if he could ride; he rode 
well. When he came he could not 
fence; in six months he was a good 
hand at the foils. Physical fatigue 
seemed as unknown to him as mental 
inertia. There was no strain and no 
cant about him; he smoked hard, drank 
well after exertion, with pleasure al- 
ways. He delighted to talk to my 
mother, chaffing her Styrian ideas with 
a graceful deference that made her 
smile; Victoria adored him openly, and 
Krak did not understand why he was 
not odious. Thus he conquered the 
court, and I was the first of his slaves. 
It would be tedious to anybody except 
myself to trace the gradual progress of 
our four years’ intimacy and friendship, 
of my four years’ training and enlight- 
enment. Shall I summarize it and say 
that Owen taught me that there were 
folks outside palaces. and that the 


greatness of a station, even as of a 
man, stood not in the multitude of the 
things that it possessed? The summary 
is cold and colorless ; it smacks of duty, 
of unwillingly remembered obligations, 
of selfish pleasures reluctantly fore- 
gone. 

As I became old enough to do more 
than listen entranced to his stories, it 
seemed to me that to be such a man as 
he was, and admired without knowing 
that he himself was, could be no duty, 
but a happy dream. There has been in 
my family, here and there, a vein of 
fancy or of mysticism, turning some- 
times to religious fervor, again some- 
times to soldierly enthusiasm and a 
knight errantry in arms, the ruin and 
despair of cool statesmanship. On this 
tendency Owen’s teaching laid hold 
and bent it to a more modern shape. I 
would not be a monk or a Bayard, but 
would serve humanity; holding my 
throne a naked trust ; whence all but I 
might reap benefit, whereqn I must sit 
burdened with the sorrows of all; and 
thus to be burdened was my joy. With 
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many boys no example could have 
made such ideas acceptable, or won 
anything but scornful wonder for them ; 
in me they struck answering chords, 
and as I rambled in the woods at Arten- 
berg, already in my mind I was the per- 
fect king. 

Where would such a mood have led, 
where would it have ended, what at the 
last would have been my state and 
fame? 

On my fifteenth birthday, Prince von 
Hammerfeldt, now in his seventy fifth 
year, came from Forstadt to Artenberg 
to offer me congratulations. Though 
a boy may have such thoughts as I have 
tried to describe, for the most part he 
would be flogged to death sooner than 
utter them; to the prince, above all 
men, an instinct bade me be silent. But 
Owen rose readily to the old man’s 
skilful fly; he did not lecture the min- 
ister or preach to him, but answered 
his questions simply and from the 
heart, without show and without dis- 
guise. Old Hammerfeldt’s face grew 
into a network of amused and tolerant 
wrinkles. 

“My dear Mr. Owen,” said he, “I 
heard all this forty six years ago. Is it 
not that Jean Jacques has crossed the 
channel, turning more sickly on the 
way?” 

Owen smiled ; mine was the face that 
grew red in resentment, mine the 
tongue that burned to answer him. 

“T know what you mean, sir,” 
laughed Owen. “Still, doesn’t the 
world go forward? ” 

“T see no signs of it,” replied Ham- 
merfeldt, with a pinch of snuff, “ unless 
it be progress to teach rogues who are 
not worth a snap to prate of their 
worth. Well, it is pretty enough in you 
to think as you think. What says the 
king to it?” He turned to me with a 
courteous smile, but with an uncere- 
moniously intent gaze in his eyes. 

I had no answer ready ; I was still ex- 
cited. 

“T have tried to interest the king in 
these lines of thought,” said Owen. 
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“Ah, yes; very proper,” assented 
Hammerfeldt, his eyes still set on my 
face. “We must have more talk about 
the matter. Princess Heinrich awaits 
me now.” 

Owen and I were left together. He 
was smiling, but rather sadly; yet he 
laughed outright when I, carried be- 
yond boyish shame by my indignation, 
broke into a tirade and threw back at 
him something of what he had taught 
me. Suddenly he interrupted me. 

“ Let’s go for a row on the river and 
have one pleasant afternoon,” he said, 
laying his hand on my shoulder. “‘ The 
prince does not want us any more to- 
day.” 

The afternoon dwells in my memory. 
In my belief Owen’s quick mind had 
read something of the prince’s purpose ; 
for he was more demonstrative of af- 
fection than was his wont; he seemed 
to eye me with a pitiful love that puz- 
zled me; and he began to talk (this also 
was rare with him) of my special posi- 
tion, how I must be apart from other 
men, and to speculate in seeming idle- 
ness on what a place such as mine 
would be to him and make of him. All 
this came between our spurts of rowing 
or between our talk of sport or of flow- 
ers as we lay at rest under the bank. 

“If there were two kings here, as 
there were in Sparta!” I cried long- 
ingly. 

‘There were Ephors, too,” he re- 
minded me, and we laughed. Hammer- 
feldt was our Ephor. 

There was a banquet that night. I 
sat at the head of the table, with my 
mother opposite and Hammerfeldt at 
her right hand. The prince gave my 
health after dinner and passed on to a 
warm and eloquent eulogy on those 
who had trained me; in the course of it 
he dwelt pointedly on the obligation 
under which Geoffrey Owen had laid 
me and of the debt all the nation owed 
to one who had inspired its king with 
a liberal culture and a zeal for human- 
ity. I could have clapped my hands in 
delight ; I looked at Owen, who sat far 
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down the table. His gaze was on Ham- 
merfeldt, and his lips were parted in a 
smile. I did not understand his smile, 
but it persisted all through the prince’s 
graceful testimony to his services. It 
was not like him to smile with that 
touch of satire when he was praised. 
But I saw him only for an instant be- 
fore I went to bed, and others were 
with us, so I could ask no explanation. 

The next morning I rose early and in 
glee, for I was to go hunting. Owen 
did not accompany me; he was, I un- 
derstood, to confer with Hammerfeldt ; 
my jovial governor Vohrenlorf had 
charge of me. A merry day we had and 
good sport; it was late when we came 
home, and my anxious mother awaited 
me in the hall with dry slippers. She 
had a meal spread for me, and herself 
came to share it. Never had I seen her 
so tender or so gentle. I hada splendid 
hunger and fell to, babbling of my skill 
with the gun between hearty mouth- 
fuls. 

“T wish Owen had been there,” I 
said. i 

My mother nodded but made no an- 
swer. 

“Ts the prince gone?” I asked. 

“No, he is here still. He stayed in 
case you should want to see him, Au- 
gustin.” 

“T don’t want to see him,” said I 
with a laugh, as I pushed my chair 
back. “ But I was glad he talked like 
that about Owen last night. I think 
I’ll go and see if Owen’s in his room.” 
I rose and started towards the door. 

“ Augustin, Mr. Owen is not in his 
room,” said my mother in a strangely 
timid voice. . 

I turned with a start, for I was sen- 
sitive to every change of tone in her 
voice. 

“Do you know where he is?” I 
asked. 

“He is gone,” said she. 

I did not ask where, nor whether he 
would return. I sat down and looked 
at her; she came, smoothed my hair 
back from my forehead, and kissed me. 
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“T have not sent him away,” she 
said. “I could not help it. The prince 
was resolved, and he has power.” 

“ But why?” burst from my lips. 

“Tt is the prince’s doing, not mine,” 
she reminded me. “ The prince is here, 
Augustin.” 

Why, yes, at least old Hammerfeldt 
would not run away. 

My lips were quivering ; I was nearer 
tears than pride had let me be for three 
years past, grief and anger uniting to 
make me sore and desolate. There 
seemed a great gap made in my life ; my 
dearest companion was gone, the 
source of all that most held my fancy 
and filled my mind dried up. But be- 
fore I could speak again a tall, lean 
figure stood in the doorway, helmet in 
hand. Hammerfeldt was there; he was 
asking if the king would receive him. 
My mother turned an inquiring glance 
on me. I bowed my head and choked 
down a sob that was in my throat. The 
old man came near to me and stood be- 
fore me; there was a little smile on his 
lips, but his old eyes were soft. 

“ Sire,” said he, addressing me with 
ceremonial deference and formality, 
“her royal highness has told you what 
I have done in your majesty’s service. 
I should be happy in your majesty’s 
approval.” 

I made him no answer. 

“ A king, sire,” he went on, “ should 
sip at all cups and drain none, know all 
theories and embrace none, learn from 
all men and be bound to none. He may 
be a pupil but not a disciple,’a hearer 
but always a critic, a friend, never a 
devotee.” 

I felt my mother’s hand resting on 
my shoulder; I sat still, looking in the 
prince’s eyes. 

“ Mr. Owen has done his work well,” 
he went on, “ but his work is done. Do 
you ask, sire, why he is gone? I will 
give you an answer. I, Prince von 
Hammerfeldt, would have Augustin 
and not Geoffrey for my master and my 
country’s.” 

“ Enough for tonight, prince. Leave 
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him now,” my mother urged in a whis- 
er. 
7 The prince bent his head slightly, 
but remained where he stood for a mo- 
ment longer. Then he bowed very low 
to me and drew back a step, still facing 
me. My mother prompted me with 
what I suppose was the proper formula. 

“You are convinced of the prince’s 
wisdom and devotion in everything, 
aren’t you, Augustin?” she said. 

“Yes,” said I. “ Will Mr. Owen 
write to me?” 

“When your majesty is older, your 
majesty will, of course, use your own 
pleasure as to your correspondence,” 
returned Hammerfeldt. 

He waited a moment longer and then 
drew back further to the door. 

“Speak to the prince, Augustin,” 
said my mother. 

“T am very grateful to the prince for 
his care of me,” said I. 

Hammerfeldt came quickly up to me 
and kissed my hand. 

“JT would make you a true king, 
sire,” said he, and with that he left us. 

So they took my friend from me, and 
not all the kindness with which I was 
loaded in the time following his loss 
lightened the grief of it. Presently I 
came to understand better the meaning 
of these things and to see that the king 
might have no friend; for his friend 
must be an enemy to others, perhaps 
even to the king himself. Shall I now 
blame Hammerfeldt? I do not know. 
I was coming to the age when im- 
pressions sink deep into the mind; and 
Geoffrey Owen was a man whose mark 
stryck very deep. Besides, he had those 
theories! It was not strange in Ham- 
merfeldt to fear those theories! Per- 
haps he was right; with his statecraft 
it may well be that he could have done 
no other than what he did. 

But to my fifteen year old thoughts 
these reflections were not present. They 
had taken my friend from me. In my 
bed that night I wept for him, and my 
days seemed empty for the want of him. 
It was to me as though he had died, 
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and worse than that; there are things 
as final as death, yet lacking death’s 
gentleness. Such is to be cut off, living 
friend from living friend, and living 
heart from living heart not grown cold 
in the grave. I have told this story of 
my tutor and myself, first for the influ- 
ence Owen had on me, more for the 
effect wrought in me by the manner in 
which J lost him. There must be none 
very near me; it seemed as though that 
stern verdict had been passed. There 
must be a vacant space about the 
throne. Such was Hammerfeldt’s gos- 
pel. He knew that he himself soon 
must leave me; he would have no suc- 
cessor in power, and none to take a 
place in love that he had neither filled 
nor suffered to be filled. 

As I wandered, alone now, about the 
woods at Artenberg, I mused on these 
things, and came to a conclusion rather 
bitter for one of my years. I would tie 
no more bonds, to have them cut with 
the sword; if love must be slain, love 
should be born no more; to begin was 
but to prepare a sad ending. I drew 
myself back into a shell of reticence; I 
set my face towards the world, clothed 
in a mask of courteous indifference. I 
would not be drawn on to confidence or 
friendship. I chose not to have rather 
than to lose, not to taste rather than 
leave undrained the cup of sweet in- 
timacy. Thus I armed my boyhood at 
once against grief and love. In all that 
I did in after days, this determination 
was always with me, often overborne 
for the time. by emotions and passions, 
but always ready to reassert.itself in the 
first calm hour and relentlessly to fetter 
me in a prison of my own making. My 
God, how I have longed for friends 
sometimes ! 

Geoffrey Owen I saw but once again. 
I had written twice to him and received 
respectful, friendly, brief answers. But 
the sword had passed through his heart 
also; he did not respond to my invita- 
tion nor show a desire to renew our 
intimacy. Perhaps he was afraid to run 
the risk; in truth, even while I urged 
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him, I was half afraid myself. What 
has been can seldom be again ; by seek- 
ing to repeat our joys, most often we 
do but rob them of their bloom. Had 
he come again, it would not have been 
as it had been between us. Very likely 
we both in our hearts preferred to rest 
in memories, not to spoil our thoughts 
by disappointment, to be always to each 
other just what we had been as we 
rowed together that last afternoon at 
Artenberg, where the dim shadow of 
parting did no more than deepen our 
affection and touch it to a profounder 
tenderness. 

And that time when I saw him again? 
I was driving through the gates of an 
English palace, encircled by a brilliant 
troop of soldiers, cheered by an inter- 
ested, good humored throng. 

Far back in their ranks, I sawhis face, 
paler and thinner, more gentle even and 
kindly. He wore a soft hat crushed 


over his forehead ; as I passed he lifted 
and waved it, smiling his old smile at 
me. I waved my hands, leaning for- 


ward eagerly; but I could not stop the 
procession. As soon as I was within, 
I sent an equerry to seek him, armed 
with a description that he could not 
mistake. But Geoffrey Owen was no- 
where to be found ; he had not awaited 
my messenger. Having signaled a 
friend’s greeting across the gulf be- 
tween us, he was gone. I could have 
found him, for I knew that he dwelt in 
London,. working, writing, awaking 
hope in many, fear in some, thought in 
all. But I would not seek him out nor 
compel him to come to me, since he 
would not of his own accord. Per- 
haps we should not now have been at 
ease together; the voices in which our 
hearts cried to each other might have 
been muffled or lost altogether in the 
depths of the gulf that had opened be- 
tween us. So he went his way, I mine, 
and I have seen him no more. Yet ever 
on my birthday I drain a cup to him, 
and none knows to whom the king 
drinks a full glass silently. It is my 
libation on a friendship’s grave. 
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Perhaps it would support an inter- 
pretation more subtle. For when I 
stood between Owen and Hammer- 
feldt, torn this way and that, uncertain 
whom I should follow through life, was 
not I the humble transitory theater of a 
great and secular struggle? It seems 
to me that then the ideal and the actual 
joined in battle over me; Hector and 
Achilles, and I the body of Patroclus! 
Alas, poor body! Greatly the com- 
batants desire it, little they reck of the 
roughness it suffers in their struggle! 
The spirit and the world—am I over 
fanciful if I seem to see them incarnated 
in Geoffrey and old Hammerfeldt ? And 
victory was with the world! Yet the 
conquered also have before now left 
their mark on lands which they could 
not hold. 


V. 


I FEEL that I give, involuntarily, a 
darker color to my life than the truth 
warrants. When we sit down and re- 
flect, we are apt to become the prey 
of a curious delusion ; pain seems to us 
the only reality, pleasure a phantasm 
or a dream. Yet such reality as pain 
has pleasure shares, and we are in no 
closer touch with eternal truth when 
we have headaches, or heartaches, than 
when we are free from these afflictions. 
I wonder sometimes whether a false 
idea of dignity does not mislead us. 
Would we all pose as martyrs? It is 
nonsense; for most of us life is a toler- 
able enough business—if we would not 
think too much about it. We need not 
pride ourselves on our griefs; it seems 
as though joy were the higher state 
because it is the less self conscious, 
and rests in fuller harmony with the 
great order that encircles us. 

As I grew older I gained a new and 
abiding source of pleasure in the con- 
templation and study of my sister Vic- 
toria. I have anticipated matters a lit- 
tle in telling of my tutor’s departure; I 
must hark back and pick up the thread 
of Victoria’s history from the time that 
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I was hard on thirteen and she nearer 
fifteen—the time when she had im- 
plored me to rid her of Krak. I had 
hated Krak with that healthy, full 
blooded antipathy whose faculty one 
seems to lose in later years. It is a tire- 
some thing to be driven by experience 
to the discovery of some good in every- 
body; your fine black fades to neutral 
gray; often I regret the delightfully 
partial views of earlier days. And so 
many people succeed in preserving 
them to a green and untutored old age! 
They are popesalways to their heretics! 
Such was and is Victoria; she never 
changed in her views of other peo- 
ple. En revanche she was, as regards 
herself, of a temperament so elastic that 
impressions endured hardly a moment 
beyond the blow, and pleasures passed 
without deposing any residuum which 
might form a store against evil days. If 
Krak had cut her arm off, its perpetual 
absence might have made Victoria re- 
member the fault which was paid for 
by amputation; the moral effect of 
rapped knuckles disappeared with the 
comfort that came from sucking them. 
Perhaps her disposition was a happy 
chance for her; since the Styrian dis- 
cipline—although not, of course, in this 
blankly physical form later on—persist- 
ed for her long after it had been soft- 
ened for me. 

I touch again perhaps on a point 
which has caught my attention before ; 
undoubtedly my mother kept the-status 
of childhood imposed on Victoria fully 
as long as nature countenanced the 
measure. Krak did not go; a laugh 
greeted my hint. Krak stayed till Vic- 
toria was sixteen. For my part, since it 
was inevitable that Krak should disci- 
pline somebody, I think Heaven was 
mild in setting her on Victoria. Had I 
stayed under her sway, I should have 
run mad. Victoria laughed, cried, 
joked, dared, submitted, offended, de- 
fied, suffered, wept. and laughed again 
all in a winter’s afternoon. She was by 
way of putting on the dignity of an 
elder with me and shutting off from my 
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gaze her trials and reverses. But there 
was nobody else to tell the joke to, and 
I had it all each night before I slept. 

But now Victoria was sixteen; and 
Krak, elderly, pensioned, but un- 
broken, was gone. She went back to 
Styria to chasten and ultimately to en- 
rich (1 would not for the world have 
been privy to their prayers) some 
nephews and nieces. It seemed strange, 
but Krak was homesick for Styria. She 
went; Victoria gave her the tribute of 
a tear surprised out of her before she 
remembered her causes for exultation. 
Then came their memory, and she was 
outrageously triumphant. A new era 
began; the buffer was gone; my 
mother and Victoria were face to face. 
And in a year, as Victoria said—in two 
or three, as my mother allowed—Vic- 
toria would be grown up. 

I was myself, most unwillingly, a 
cause of annoyance to Victoria, and a 
pretext for her repression. Importance 
flowed in on me, unasked, unearned. To 
speak in homely fashion, she was al- 
ways “a bad second,” and none save 
herself attributed to her the normal 
status or privileges of an elder sister. 
Her wrath was not visited on me, but 
on those who exalted me so unduly; 
even while she resented my position, 
she was not, as I have shown, above 
using it for her own ends; this adapta- 
bility was not due to guile; she forgot 
one mood when another came, and 
compromised her pretensions in the ef- 
fort to compass her desires. Princess 
Henrich seized on the inconsistency, 
and pointed it out to her daughter with 
an exasperating lucidity. 

“You are ready enough to remem- 
ber that Augustin is king when you 
want anything from him,” she would 
observe. “ You forget it only when you 
are asked to give way to him.” 

Victoria would make no reply—the 
Krak traditions endured to prevent an 
answer to rebukes—but when we were 
alone, she used to remark, “I should 
think an iceberg’s rather like mother. 
Only one needn’t live with icebergs.” 
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Quite suddenly, as it seemed, it oc- 
curred to Victoria that she was pretty. 
She lost no time in advertising the dis- 
covery through the medium of a thou- 
sand new tricks and graces; a deter- 
mined assault upon the affections of all 
the men about us, from the lords in 
waiting down to the stablemen, an as- 
sault that ignored existing domestic 
ties or preéngaged affections, was the 
next move in her campaign; when she 
was extremely angry with her mother, 
she would say, ““ How odious it must be 
not to be young any more!” I thought 
that there was sometimes a wistful look 
in my mother’s eyes; was she thinking 
of Krak, Krak in far off Styria? Per- 
haps, for once when Victoria was hit- 
ting covertly at Krak, my mother re- 
marked in a very cold voice: 

“You remember your punishments, 
you don’t remember your offenses, Vic- 
toria.” 

I could linger long on these small 
matters, for I find more interest and 


more incitement to analysis in the atti- 
tude of women towards women than in 
their more obvious relations with men; 
but I must pass over a year of veiled 


conflict and come to that incident 
which is the salient point in Victoria’s 
girlish history. It coincided almost ex- 
actly in time with the dismissal of Geof- 
frey Owen, and my preoccupation with 
that event prevented attention to the 
earlier stages of Victoria’s affair. She 
was just seventeen—grown up in her 
own esteem (and she adduced many 
precedents to fortify her contention), 
but in my mother’s eyes still wanting a 
year of quiet home life before she 
should be launched into society. Vic- 
toria acquiesced perforce, but turned 
the flank of the decree by insuring that 
the home life should be by no means 
quiet. She set to work to prepare for a 
play; comedy or tragedy I knew not 
then and am not now quite clear. 

Our nearest neighbor at Artenberg 
dwelt across the river in the picturesque 
old castle of Waldenweiter; he was a 
young man of twenty two at this time, 
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handsome, pleasant, and ready for 
amusement. His father being dead, 
Frederick was his own master ; that is 
to say, he had no master. Victoria fell 
in love with him. The baron, it seemed, 
was not disinclined for a romance with 
a pretty princess; perhaps he thought 
that nothing serious would come of it, 
and that it was a pleasant way enough 
of passing a summer; or perhaps, be- 
ing but twenty two, he did not think at 
all, unless to muse on the depths of the 
blue in Victoria’s eyes and the comely 
lines of her figure as she rowed on the 
river. To say truth, Victoria gave him 
small time for reflection. As I am con- 
vinced, before he had well considered 
the situation, he had fallen into the 
habit of attending a rendezvous in a 
backwater of the stream about a mile 
above Artenberg. Victoria never went 
out unaccompanied, and never came 
back unaccompanied ; it was discovered 
afterwards that the trusted old boat- 
man could be bought off with the price 
of beer, and used to disembark and seek 
an alehouse so soon as the backwater 
was reached. The meeting over, Vic- 
toria would return, in high spirits and 
displaying an unusual affection towards 
my mother, either as a blind, or 
through remorse, or (as I incline to 
think) through an amiability born of 
triumph; there was at times even a 
touch of commiseration in her manner, 
and more than once she spoke to me, 
in a tone of philosophical speculation, 
on the uselessness of endeavoring to 
repress natural feelings, and the futility 
of treating as children persons who 
were already grown up. This mood 
lasted some time, so long, I suppose, as 
the stolen delight of doing the thing 
was more prominent than the delight 
in the thing itself. 

A month passed and brought a 
change. Now she was silent, absent, 
pensive, very kind to me, more gen- 
uinely submissive and dutiful to her 
mother. The first force of my blow had 
left me, for Owen had been gone now 
some months; I began to observe my 
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sister carefully. To my amazement, she, 
formerly the most heedless of creatures, 
knew in an instant that she was 
watched. She drew off from me, set- 
ting a distance between us; my answer 
was to withdraw my companionship ; 
since only thus could I convince her 
that I had no desire to spy. I had not 
guessed the truth, and my mother had 
no inkling of it. Princess Heinrich’s 
ignorance may seem strange, but I have 
often observed that persons of a master- 
ful temper are rather easy to delude; 
they have such difficulty in conceiving 
that they can be disobeyed as to be- 
come ready subjects for hoodwinking ; 
I recollect old Hammerfeldt saying to 
me, “In public affairs, sire, always ex- 
pect disobedience, but be chary of re- 
warding obedience.” My mother 
adopted the second half of the maxim, 
but disregarded the first. She always 
expected obedience; Victoria knew it 
and built on her knowledge a confident 
hope of impunity in deceit. 

Now on what harsh word have I 
stumbled? For deceit savors of mean- 
ness. Let me amend and seek the 
charity, the neutral tolerance, of some 
such word as concealment! For things 
good and things bad may be concealed, 
things that people should know and 
things that concern them not, great 
secrets of state and the flutterings of 
hearts. Victoria practised concealment. 

I found her crying once, crying alone 
in a corner of the terrace under a ludi- 
crous old statue of Mercury. I was 
amazed; I had not seen her cry since 
Krak had last ill treated her. I put it to 
her that some such affliction must be 
responsible for her condition. 

“T wish it was only that,” she an- 
swered. “ Do go away, Augustin.” 

“T don’t want to stay,” said I. 
“ Only, if you want anything: e 

“T wonder if you could!” she said, 
with a sudden flush. “ No, it’s no use,” 
ske went on. “ And it’s nothing. Au- 
gustin, if you tell mother you found me 
crying, I’ll never-——” 

“You know quite well that I never 
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tell anybody anything,” said I, rather 
offended. 

“Then go away, dear,” urged Vic- 
toria. 

I went away. I had been feeling very 
lonely myself and had sought out Vic- 
toria for company’s sake. However, 
I went and walked alone down to the 
edge of the river. It was clear that Vic- 
toria did not want me, and apparently 
I could do nothing for her. I have 
never found myself able to do very 
much for people, except those who did 
not deserve to have anything done for 
them. Perhaps poor Victoria didn’t, 
but I was not aware of her demerits 
then. I repeated to the river my old 
reflection. “I don’t see that it’s much 
use being king, you know,” said I as I 
flung a pebble and looked across at the 
towers of Waldenweiter. ‘“ That fel- 
low’s better off than I am,” said I; and 
I wished again that Victoria had not 
sent me away. There is a period of life 
during which one is always being sent 
away, and it was not quite over for me 
yet in spite of my dignity. 

At last came the crash. A little care- 
lessness, born of habit and impunity, 
the treachery of the old boatman under 
the temptation of a gold piece, the girl’s 
lack of savoir faire when charged with 
the offense—here was enough and 
more than enough. I recollect being 
summoned to my mother’s room late 
one evening, just about my bedtime. I 
went and found her alone with Vic- 
toria. The princess sat in her great 
armchair; Victoria was leaning against 
the wall when I entered; her handker- 
chief was crushed in one hand, the 
other hand clenched by her side. 

“ Augustin,” said the princess, “ Vic- 
toria and I go to Biarritz tomorrow.” 

Victoria’s quick breathing was her 
only comment. My mother told me in 
brief, curt, offensive phrases that Vic- 
toria had been carrying on a flirtation 
with our opposite neighbor. I have no 
doubt that I looked surprised. 

“You may well wonder!” cried my 
mother. “If she could not remember 
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what she was herself, she might have 
remembered that the king was her 
brother.” 

“T’ve done nothing 
began. 

“Hold your tongue,” said my 
mother. ‘ If you were in Styria instead 
of here, vou'd be locked up in your own 
room for a month on bread and water ; 
ves, you may think yourself lucky that 
] only take you to Biarritz.” 

“ Styria!” said Victoria, with a very 
bitter smile. “If I were in Styria I 
should be beheaded, I dare say, or—or 
knouted or something. Oh, I know 
what Styria means! Krak taught me 
that.” . 

‘*‘] wish the baroness was here,’’ ob- 
served the princess. 

“ You'd tell her to beat me, I sup- 
pose?” flashed out my sister. 

“If you were three years young- 
” began my mother with perfect 
Victoria inter- 


Victoria 


er 
outward composure. 

rupted her passionately. 
I’m a 
child still. Come and beat me!” she 
cried, assuming the air of an /phigenia. 

To this day I am of the opinion that 
she ran a risk in giving this invitation ; 
it was well on the cards that the prin- 
cess might have accepted it. Indeed 
had it been Styria—but it was not 
Styria. My mother turned to me with a 
cold smile. 

“You perceive,” said she, “the spirit 
in which your sister meets me because I 
object to her compromising herself 
with this wretched baron. She accuses 
me of persecution, and talks as though 
I were an executioner.” 

I had been looking very curiously at 
Victoria. She was in a dressing gown, 
having been called, apparently, from 
her bedroom: her hair was over her 
shoulders ; she looked most prettily wo- 
begone—like Juliet before her angry 
father, or, as I say, /phigenia before the 
knife. In a moment she brokeoutagain. 

‘“ Nobody feels for me,” she com- 
plained. “ What can Augustin know 
of it?” 


“Oh, never mind my age! 
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“TI know,” observed my mother. 
“But although I know 4 

“Oh, you’ve forgotten,” cried Vic- 
toria scornfully. 

For a moment my mother flushed. 
I was glad on all accounts that Victoria 
did not repeat her previous invitation 
now. On the contrary, when she had 
looked at Princess Heinrich she gave 
a sudden frightened sob, rushed across 
the room, and flung herself on her 
knees at my feet. 

“You're the king!” she cried. “Pro- 
tect me, protect me!” 

Throughout all this very painful in- 
terview, I seemed to hear, as it were, 
echoes of the romances which I had 
read on Victoria’s recommendation ; the 
reminiscence was particularly strong in 
this last exclamation. However, it is 
not safe to conclude that feelings are 
not sincere because they are expressed 
in conventional phrases. These form- 
ulas are molds into which our words 
run easily ; though the molds be hollow, 
the stuff that fills them may be solid 
enough. 

“Why, you don’t want to marry 
him?” I exclaimed, much embarrassed 
at being thus prematurely forced into 
the functions of a pére de famille. 

“T’ll never marry anybody else,” 
moaned Victoria. My mother’s face 
was the picture of disgust and scorn. 

“ That’s another thing,” said she. “At 
least the king would not hear of such 
a marriage as this.” 

“Do you want to marry him?” I 
asked Victoria, chiefly, I confess, in 
curiosity. I had risen—or fallen—in 
some degree to my position, and it 
seemed strange to me that my sister 
should wish to marry this Baron Fritz. 

‘“‘J—] love him, Augustin,” groaned 
Victoria. 

“She knows it’s impossible as well 
as you do,” said my mother. “She 
doesn’t really want to do it.” 

Victoria cried quietly, but made no 
reply or protest. I was bewildered; I 
did not understand then how we may 
passionately desire a thing which we 
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would not do, and may snatch at the 
opposition of others as an excuse alike 
for refusal and for tears. Looking back, 
I do not think, had we set Victoria free 
in the boat and put the sculls in her 
hands, that she would have rowed over 
to Waldenweiter. But did she, then, de- 
serve no pity? Perhaps she deserved 
more, for not two weak creatures like 
the princess (1 crave her pardon) and 
myself stood between her and _ her 
wishes, but she herself, the being that 
she had been fashioned into, her whole 
life, her nature, and her heart, as our 
state had made them. If our soul be our 
prison and our self the jailer, in vain 
shall we plan to escape or offer bribes 
for freedom; wheresoever we go, we 
carry the walls with us, and if death, 
then death alone, can unlock the gates. 

The scene grew quieter. Victoria 
arose and threw herself into a chair in 
a weary, puzzled desolation; my 
mother sat quite still with eyes intent 
on the floor and lips close shut. A 
sense of awkwardness grew strong on 
me; [ wanted to get out of the room. 
They would not fight any more now; 
they would be very distant to each 
other; and, moreover, it seemed clear 
that Victoria did not propose to marry 

3aron Fritz. But what about poor 
Baron Fritz? I approached my mother 
and whispered a question. She an- 
swered me aloud. 

‘“T have written to Prince von Ham- 
merfeldt. A letter from him will, I have 
no doubt, be enough to insure us 
against further impertinence.” 

Victoria dabbed her eyes, but no pro- 
test came from her. 

‘We shall start midday tomorrow,” 
the princess pursued. “ Unless, of 
course, Victoria refuses to accompany 
me.” Her voice took a tinge of irony. 
“ Possibly your wishes may persuade 
her, Augustin, if mine cannot.” 

Victoria raised her head suddenly 
and said very distinctly : 

“T will do what Augustin tells me;” 
the emphatic word in that sentence was 
“ Augustin.” 





My mother smiled bitterly; she un- 
derstood well enough the implicit dec- 
laration of war, the appeal from her to 
me, the shifting of allegiance. I dare 
say that she saw the absurdity of put- 
ting a boy not yet sixteen into such a 
position ; but I know that I felt it much 
more strongly. 

“Oh, you'd better go, hadn’t you?”’ 
I asked uncomfortably. “You wouldn't 
be very jolly here, you know.” 

“ [ll do as you tell me, Augustin.” 

“Yes, we are both at your orders,” 
said my mother. 

It crossed my mind that their jour- 
ney would not be a very pleasant one, 
but I did not feel able to enter into 
that side of the question. I resented 
this reference to me and desired to be 
rid of the affair. 

“T should like you to do as mother 
suggests,” said I, 

“Very well, Augustin,” said Vic- 
toria, and she rose to her feet. She was 
a tall, graceful girl and looked very 
stately as she walked by her mother. 
The princess made no movement or 
sign; the grim smile persisted on her 
lips. After a moment or two of waver- 
ing, I followed my sister from the 
room. She was just ahead of me in the 
passage, moving towards her bedroom 
with a slow, listless tread. An impulse 
of sympathy came upon me; | ran after 
her, caught her by the arm, and kissed 
her. 

“Cheer up,” I said. 

“Oh, it’s all right, Augustin,” said 
she. “I’ve only been a fool.” 

There seemed nothing else to do, so 
I kissed her again. 

“Fancy Biarritz with mother!” she 
moaned. Then she turned on me sud- 
denly, almost fiercely. “ But what’s the 
good of asking anything of you? 
You're afraid of mother still.” 

I drew back as though she had struck 
me. A moment later her arms were 
round my neck. 

“Oh, never mind, my dear,” she 
sobbed. “Don’t you see I’m miserable ? 
Of course I must go with her.” 
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I had never supposed that any other 
course was practicable. The introduc- 
tion of myself into the business had 
been but a move in the game. Never- 
theless, it marked the beginning of a 
new position for me, as rich in dis- 
comfort as, according to my experi- 
ence are most extensions of power. 


VI. 


THE departure to Biarritz was carried 
through without further overt hostil- 
ities. It chanced to be holidays with 
me; all my tutors were on their vaca- 
tion, my governor Vohrenlorf on a visit 
at Berlin. Hearing of my solitude he 
insisted on making arrangements to re- 
turn speedily, but for a few days I was 
left quite alone, saving for the presence 
of my French body servant Baptiste. 

I liked Baptiste; he was by convic- 
tion an anarchist; by prejudice a free- 
thinker; one shrug of his shoulders 
disposed of the institutions of this 
world, another relegated the next to 
the limbo of delusions. He was always 
respectful, but possessed an uncon- 
querably intimate manner ; he could not 
forget that man spoke to man, although 
one might be putting on the other’s 
boots for him. He regarded me with 
mingled affection and pity. I had over- 
heard him speaking of le pauvre petit 
roi. The point of view was so much my 
own that from the instant my heart 
went out to Baptiste. Since he at- 
tributed to me no sacrosanctity he was 
not officious or persistent in his at- 
tendance while he was on duty; in fact, 
he left me very much to my own de- 
vices. 

To my mother he was polite but cold. 
He adored Victoria, declaring that she 
was worthy of being French. His great 
hatred was for Hammerfeldt, whom he 
accused of embodying the devil of 
Teutonism. Hammerfeldt was aware 
of his feelings and played with them, 
while he trusted Baptiste more than 


anybody about me. He did not know. 


how attached I was to the Frenchman, 
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and I did not intend that he should 
learn. I had received a sharp lesson 
with regard to parading my prefer- 
ences. 

It was through Baptiste that I heard 
of Baron Fritz’ side of the case; for 
Baptiste was friendly with Fritz’ serv- 
ants. The baron, it appeared, was in 
despair. “They watch him when he 
walks by the river,’ declared Baptiste, 
with a gesture in which dismay and sat- 
isfaction were curiously blended. 

“ Poor fellow!” said I, leaning back 
in the stern of the boat. To be in such 
a state on Victoria’s account was odd 
and deplorable. 

Baptiste laid down the sculls and 
leaned forward smiling. 

“Tt is nothing, sire,” said he. “ It 
must happen now and again to all of us. 
M. le baron will soon be well. Mean- 
while he is—oh, miserable! ” 

“Ts he all alone there?” I asked. 

“ Absolutely, sire. He will see no- 
body.” 

I looked up at Waldenweiter. 

“ He has not even his mother with 
him,” said Baptiste; the remark, as 
Baptiste delivered it, was impertinent, 
and yet so intangibly impertinent as to 
afford no handle for reproof. He meant 
that the baron was free from an ag- 
gravation ; he said that he lacked a con- 
solation. 

“ Shall I go and see him?” I asked. 
In truth I was rather curious about 
him; it was a pleasure to me to break 
out of my own circle of surroundings. 

“What would M. le prince say?” said 
Baptiste. 

“He need not know. Row ashore 
there.” 

“You must not go, sire. It would be 
known, and they would say 
Baptiste’s shrug was eloquent. 

“Do they always talk about every- 
thing one does?” 

“ Certainly, sire, it is your privilege,” 
smiled my servant. “ But I think he 
might come to you. That could be 
managed ; not in the Schloss, but in the 
wood, quite privately. Ican contrive it.” 
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Baptiste did contrive it, and Baron 
Fritz came. I was now just too old to 
scorn love, just too young to sympa- 
thize fully with it. There is that age 
in a boy’s life, but since he holds his 
tongue about it, it is apt to escape 
notice, and people jest on the sudden 
change in his attitude towards women. 
Nothing in nature is sudden; no more, 
then, is this transition. 

I looked curiously at Fritz; he was 
timid with me. I perceived that he was 
not an ordinary young nobleman, de- 
voted only to sport and wine; he had 
something of Owen’s romance, but in 
him it was self centered, not open wide 
to embrace the universe of things, 
beautiful and ugly. He thanked me for 
receiving him in a rather elaborate and 
artificial fashion. I wondered at once 
that he had caught Victoria’s fancy ; 
her temperament seemed too robust for 
him. He began to speak of her in some 
very poetical phrases ; he quoted a line 
of poetry about Diana and Endymion. 
I had been made to turn it into Latin 
verses, and its sentiment fell cold on my 
soul. He spoke of his passion with des- 
peration and, I thought, with pride. He 
said that, happen what might, his whole 
life was the princess’; but he did not 
mention Victoria’s name, he said 
“her” with an air of mystery, as if 
spies lurked in the woods. There was 
nobody save Baptiste, standing sentry 
to guard this secret meeting. I gave 
the baron a cigarette, and lit one my- 
self; I had begun the habit, though 
still surreptitiously. 

“You must have known there’d be a 
row,” I suggested. 

“ Tell me of her!” he cried. “ Is she 
in great grief?” 

I did not want to tell him about Vic- 
toria; I wanted him to tell me about 
himself. As soon as he understood this, 
I am bound to say that he gratified me 
at once. I sat looking at him while he 
described his feelings; all at once he 
turned and discovered my gaze on him. 

“ Go on,” said I. 

The baron appeared uncomfortable. 





His eyes fell to the ground, and he tried 
to puff at his cigarette, which he had 
allowed to go out. I dare say he 
thought mea strange boy; but he could 
not very well say so. 

“You don’t understand it?” heasked. 

“ Partly,” I answered. 

“We never had any hope,” said he, 
almost luxuriously. 

“ But you enjoyed it very much?” I 
suggested; I was quite grave about it 
in my mind as well as in my face. 

“ Ah!” sighed he softly. 

“ And now it’s all over!” 

“T see her no more. I think of her. 
She thinks of me.” 

“Perhaps,” said I meditatively. I 
was wondering whether they did not 
think more about themselves. “ Didn’t 
you think you might manage it? ” 

“ Alas, no. Sorrow was always in our 
joy.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“What is there for me to do?” he 
asked despairingly. “Sometimes I 
think that I cannot endure to live.” 

“ Baptiste told me that they watched 
you when you walked by the river.” 

He turned to me with a very inter- 
ested expression of face. 

“ Do they really? ” he asked. 

“So Baptiste said.” 

“IT promised her that, whatever hap- 
pened, I would do nothing rash,” said 
he. ‘“ What would her feelings be? ” 

“We should all be very much dis- 
tressed,” said I in my best court man- 
ner. 

“ Ah, the world, the world!” sighed 
Baron Fritz. Then with an air of great 
courage he went on: “ Yet how am I so 
different from her?” 

“T think you are very much alike,” 
said I. 

“ But she is—a princess!” 

I felt that he was laying a sort of re- 
sponsibility on me. I could not help 
Victoria being a princess. He laughed 
bitterly ; [ seemed to be put on my de- 
fense. 

“T think it just as absurd as you 
do,” I hastened to say. 
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“Absurd!” he echoed. “I didn’t 
say that I thought it absurd. Would 
not your majesty rather say tragic? 
There must be kings, princes, prin- 
cesses ; our hearts pay the price.” 

I was growing rather weary of this 
baron, and wondering more and more 
what Victoria had discovered in him. 
But my lack of knowledge led me into 
an error; I attributed what wearied me 
in no degree to the baron himself, but 
altogether to his condition. “This, then, 
is what it is to be in love,” I was say- 
ing to myself. The baron perhaps de- 
tected the beginnings of ennui. 

“Forgive me, if I say that your 
majesty will understand my feelings 
better in two or three years,” he ob- 
served, rising to his feet. 

“T suppose IJ shall,” I answered, 
rather uneasily. 

“Meanwhile I must live it down; I 
must master it.” 

“It’s the only thing to do.” 

“ And she a 


“Oh, she'll get over it,” I assured 
him, nodding my head. 

I am inclined sometimes to count it 
among my misfortunes that the first 
love affair with which I was brought 
into intimate connection, at an age still 
so impressionable, should have been of 


the shallow and somewhat artificial 
character betrayed by the romance of 
my sister and Baron Fritz. She was a 
headstrong girl, longing to exercise 
power over men, surprised when a tem- 
porary gust of feeling carried her into 
an emotion unexpectedly strong; he 
was a self conscious fellow, hugging 
his woes and delighting in the pictur- 
esqueness of his misfortune. The no- 
tion left on my mind was that there was 
a great deal of nonsense about the mat- 
ter. Baptiste strengthened my opinion. 

“T ask your pardon, sire,” with a 
shrug, “ but we know the sentimental- 
ity of the Germans. What is it? Sighs 
and then beer, more sighs and more 
beer, a deluge of sighs and a deluge of 
beer. A Frenchman is not like that 
in his little affair.” 
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“What does a Frenchman do, Bap- 
tiste?”’ I had the curiosity to ask. 

“ Ah,” laughed Baptiste, “if I told 
your majesty now, you would not care 
to visit Paris ; and I long to go to Paris 
with your majesty.” 

I did not pursue the subject. I was 
conscious of a disenchantment, begun 
by Victoria, continued by the baron. 
The reaction made in favor of my 
mother. I acknowledged the wisdom of 
her firmness, and an excuse for her 
anger. I realized her causes for an- 
noyance and shame, and saw the hol- 
lowness of the lovers’ pleas. I had 
thought the princess very hard; I was 
now inclined to think that she had 
shown as much self control as could be 
expected from her. Rather to my own 
surprise, I found myself extending this 
more favorable judgment of her to 
other matters, entering with a new 
sympathy into her disposition, and even 
forgiving some harsh things which I 
had never pardoned. The idea sug- 
gested itself to my mind that the rigors 
of the Styrian discipline had a rational 
relation to the position which the vic- 
tims of it were destined to fill. She 
might be right in supposing that we 
could not be allowed the indulgence ac- 
corded to the common run of children. 
We were destined for a special purpose, 
and if we were not made of a special 
clay, yet we must be fashioned into a 
special shape. 

It is hard to disentangle the influ- 
ence of one event from that exerted by 
another. Perhaps the loss of Owen, and 
the consequently increased influence of 
Hammerfeldt over mylifeand thoughts, 
had as much to do with my new feel- 
ings as had Victoria’s love affair; but 
in any case I date from this time a 
fresh development of myself. I was 
growing into my kingship, beginning 
to realize the conception of it, and to 
fill up that conception in my own mind. 
This moment was of importance to me; 
for it marked the beginning of a period 
during which this idea of my position 
was very dominant and colored all I did 
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or thought. I did not change my opin- 
ion as to the discomfort of the post; 
but its importance, its sacredness, and 
its paramount claims grew larger and 
larger in my eyes. It seems curious, 
but had Baron Fritz been a different 
sort of lover, I think that I should have 
been in some respects a different sort of 
king. It needs a constant intellectual 
effort to believe that there is anything 
except accident in the course of the 
world. 

Hammerfeldt’s persistent pressure 
drove the love lorn baron, still un- 
drowned (had the watchers been too 
vigilant?) on a long foreign tour, and 
in three months the princess and Vic- 
toria returned. I saw at once that the 
new relations were permanently estab- 
lished between them. My mother dis- 
played an almost ostentatious abdica- 
tion of authority; her whole air de- 
clared that since Victoria chose to walk 
alone, alone in good truth she should 
walk. It was the attitude of a proud 
and domineering nature that answers 
any objection to its sway by a wholesale 
disclaimer of power and responsibility. 

Victoria accepted her mother’s reso- 
lution, but rather with resentment than 
with gratitude. They had managed the 
affair badly; my mother had lost in- 
fluence without gaining affection; my 
sister had forfeited guidance, but not 
achieved a true liberty. Sne was hardly 
more her own mistress than be- 
fore. Hammerfeldt, screened behind 
me, now trammeled her, and she had a 
statesman to deal with instead of a 
mother. Only once she spoke to me 
concerning the baron and his affair; 
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the three months had wrought some 
change here also. 

“TI was very silly,” she said impa- 
tiently. “I know that well enough.” 

“Then, why don’t you make it up 
with mother?” I ventured to suggest. 

“ Mother behaved odiously,” she de- 
clared. “ [ can never forgive her.” 

The grievance, then, had shifted its 
ground; not what the princess had 
done, but the manner in which she had 
done it, was now the head and front of 
her offense. It needed little acquaint- 
ance with the world to recognize that 
matters were not improved by this 
change; one may come to admit that 
common sense was with the enemy; 
vanity at once takes refuge in the con- 
viction that his awkwardness, rudeness, 
or cruelty in advancing his case was re- 
sponsible for all the trouble... 

“ If she had been kind, I should have 
seen it all directly,” said Victoria. And 
in this it may very well be that Vic- 
toria was not altogether wrong. 

The position was, however, incon- 
sistent with even tolerable comfort. 
There was a way of ending it, obvious, 
I suppose, to everybody save myself, 
but rather startling to my youthful 
mind. In six months now Victoria 
would be eighteen, and eighteen is a 
marriageable age. Victoria must be 
married; my mother and Hammerfeldt 
went husband hunting. 

As soon as I heard of the scheme I 
was ready with brotherly sympathy, 
and even cherished the idea of inter- 
posing an hitherto untried royal veto 
on such premature haste and cruel for- 
cing of a girl’s inclination. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wuo builds his castles in the air 
And never seeks them on the earth, 
Shall have contentment for his share. 


Nor wear the way with dragging feet. 
Only a dream unrealized 
Remains complete and whole and sweet. 





Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 














THE KLONDIKE. 
BY A. A. HILL. 


‘““THE GREATEST MINING CAMP THE WORLD EVER SAW,” AS IT ACTUALLY IS TODAY, AND THE 


GOLD SEEKER’S FIVE HUNDRED MILE JOURNEY FROM THE ALASKAN COAST TO DAWSON 
CITY—THE UNVARNISHED ACCOUNT OF A KLONDIKER’S EXPERIENCES, FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


te is a pity that there is a prospect of 
a railroad being built from the 
coast of Alaska to the gold fields. I 
agree with Ruskin, that going by rail- 
road is not traveling at all. It is being 
sent to a place like a parcel. It gives 
neither education, experience, nor char- 
acter. The traveled fools of the world 
all go by railroad; but no one can take 
a journey the old fashioned way, as men 
traveled before the days of electricity 
and steam, without adding to his 
knowledge, and, better yet, to his wis- 
dom. Luckily it will take several years 
to penetrate that country of marvelous 
mineral richness with the iron horse. 
But conditions have changed greatly 
since the transportation companies and 
the stirring and enterprising cities of 
the Pacific coast scattered their docu- 
ments of information and advice con- 
cerning the trip to Alaska all over the 
country from Maine to California. Last 
year, every gold seeker was compelled 
to take in a thousand pounds of pro- 
visions, exclusive of tea and coffee, or 
be turned back at the threshold of his 
journey by the Canadian authorities. 
Hereafter the food exaction may be 
omitted or relaxed, as there are twenty 
thousand tons of provisions in Dawson 
today, or enough to last as many thou- 
sand persons a year, and consequently 
there is no danger of a food famine 
before next season opens. Therefore, 
if you want to go to the gold fields, do 
not depend too much upon the guide 
books. Use your own judgment. If 
you have not good judgment, don’t go. 


The influx to the gold fields last 
spring was like the flight of Mohammed 
from Mecca or of the French from 
Moscow. The coming season’s travel 
will be lighter, the transportation of 
goods will be cheaper, and if the gold 
seeker wishes, he may even wait until 
he reaches Dawson before he purchases 
his outfit. The price there will be high- 
er than in the States, but only to the 
extent of the cost of transportation in 
large quantities. As soon as naviga- 
tion opens in the spring, which usually 
occurs on the lakes about the Ist of 
June and on the rivers about the 15th 
of May, light draft steamers will be 
running from Lake Bennett to Miles 
Canyon, and from White Horse Rapids 
to Dawson, the only portage necessary 
being around the canyon and White 
Horse, and this distance is covered by 
two good tramways. Until recently it 
has been deemed impossible for a 
steamer to ascend the Yukon beyond 
Fort Selkirk, and the idea of running 
through Five Finger Rapids to the 
White Horse cataract, practically con- 
necting with the lake boats, was con- 
sidered highly visionary. 

The difference between the journey 
to Dawson as it was last year, and the 
same trip as it will be this season, will 
be almost like the change from the age 
of romance to that of science. For there 
was romance, pathos, comedy, tragedy, 
and burlesque in the gold exodus of a 
year ago. The struggle brought out 
the best in men as well as the worst. 
It tempered character as the forge tem- 
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pers the finest 
steel, or shattered 
it as if it were 
glass. 

’ Of more than 
thirty thousand 
persons who went 
into the interior 
last year, prob- 
ably two thirds 
took either the 











THE WHARVES AND FREIGHT 
YARDS AT DYEA DURING 
THE SPRING RUSH TO 
THE KLONDIKE. 








DYEA HARBOR, ALASKA, AT THE HEAD OF THE LYNN CANAL, 
AN INLET OF THE PACIFIC. 
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e€ 
ll BRIDGE OVER THE DYEA RIVER, AND STARTING POINT OF THE AERIAL TRAMWAY THAT 
5 CLIMBS THE CHILKOOT PASS, ABOVE DYEA, 
‘ 
5c From photographs by Hegg, Skagway. 
re 
ys White Pass or the Chilkoot Pass. All never touch foot upon land from the 
tt in all, these are the best routes to time of leaving the Pacific coast to the 
t the gold fields. True, in summer one arrival in Dawson, but the way is long 
She . 
“ may go by the way cf St. Michael and and the season short. If by chance the 
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MAP OF THE CHILKOOT AND WHITE PASS TRAILS FROM DYEA AND SKAGWAY TO FIFTY 
MILE RIVER. 


river steamer strikes a sand bar, and is 
delayed until she becomes locked in the 
ice, the traveler may not reach his des- 
tination until eight months or more 
later ; and wintering in a steamer on the 
Yukon is a decidedly monotonous ex- 
perience, unless it be unpleasantly en- 
livened by a scarcity of provisions and 
the consequent fear of starvation. 
Between the White Pass and the 
Chilkoot Pass routes—which converge 


at Lake Bennett, almost the threshold 
of the trip—I prefer the former. Skag- 
way, the gateway of White Pass, and 
Dyea, the starting point for the Chil- 
koot, are two consistent and spirited, 
not to say unscrupulous, rivals. They 
are only about five miles apart, but the 
good citizen of Dyea is not aware that 
such a town exists as Skagway, and no 
true and loyal resident of Skagway can 
hear a mention of Dyea except with a 





DYEA, ALASKA, THE STARTING POINT OF THE CHILKOOT ROUTE TO THE KLONDIKE. 


From a photegraph by Hegg, Skagway 
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THE TRAIL OVER THE CHILKOOT PASS, LOOKING DOWN FROM THE STONE HOUSE, NEAR THE 
SUMMIT. 


From a photograph by Hegs, Skagwas 


shrug of his shoulders. In their strug- 
gle for the Alaskan traffic, Skagway has 
the advantage, although the Chilkoot 
route is the more famous. While the 
Skagway trail is the longer, the Dyea 
is the steeper, and though Dyea already 
has an aerial tramway in operation for 
part of the distance to the summit of 
the pass, Skagway, when the spring 
trail opens, will have a much more ade- 
quate surface tramway in operation for 
the whole journey across the coast 
mountains. 
What at present is the bustling and 
thrifty town of 
Skagway was, lit- 
tle more than a 
year ago, nothing 
more than a score 
of tents strung 
along the beach. 
Now there are 
schools, churches, 
telephones, — elec- 
tric lights, news- 
papers, a_postof- 
fice, more than a 
hundred business 
houses, long 
wharves extend- 
ing to deep water, 
THE DISAPPEARING ALASKAN ABORIGINE—ABOVE IS A PORTRAIT OF THE theaters, an d 
OLDEST INDIAN GUIDE ON THE YUKON, WHO GUIDED SOME OF THE 
RUSSIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS; BELC'V IS THE GRAVE 
OF KUCKSHAW, A TAGISH CHIEF, AT DYEA. rants galore. 
























hotels and restau- 
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Much has been said about Dyea and 
Skagway lawlessness, but life and 
property there are as secure as any- 
where in the States. Indeed, | fancy 
a man is safer there at night than 
he would be either in the thorough- 


course of Dyea River as far as 
Sheep Camp. This is merely a semi- 
circular clearing in the forest, where 
travelers take a rest before the final 
effort of getting to the summit, four 
miles further on. The scenery here in 





THE CHILKOOT PASS—LOOKING UP FROM THE FOOT OF THE FIRST STEEP CLIMB IN THE SPRING 
OF 1898 THE TRAIL WAS CROWDED WITH KLONDIKERS. AS IN THE ENGRAVING, EVERY 
DAY FOR THREE MONTHS. 


‘roma photograph by Hegg, Skagway. 


fares of Chicago, with their dark alley 
spurs, or in some parts of lower New 
York. Naturally, there are too many 
saloons and gambling houses—the rear 
agents of prosperity, so to speak— 
and too much of consequent distress in 
both Skagway and Dyea; but law and 
order are always strongly fortified by 
public opinion. 

The winter trail from Dyea to the 
summit of Chilkoot Pass follows the 








winter can hardly be surpassed any- 
where on earth. There are grander 
mountains, perhaps, in Colorado and 
Switzerland, but nowhere has the In- 
finite Architect and Sculptor wrought 
with a skill that goes deeper into the 
heart. Between two lofty granite peaks 
there rests a great glacier, suspended 
so insecurely, apparently, that a touch 


‘of a finger would send it crashing into 


the vallev below. It is some three hun- 
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dred feet high, and the changing effect 
of light and shade passing over it is 
indescribably beautiful. When the 
weather is dull it is a turquoise blue ; on 
sunshiny days it flashes like a huge dia- 
mond. 
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lightful down in the valley, while it 
blows a gale upon the mountain tops. I 
know something about Montana bliz- 
zards and southern cyclones, but the 
south winds of the Chilkoot are quite 
as terrific, and they appear with far 


more bewildering  sud- 
denness. Although the 
Canadian officials have 


established their custom 
house here in a rift of the 
most barren peak that can 











KLONDIKERS SAILING DOWN | 
CRATER LAKE, DYEA j 


TRAIL, IN WINTER. 


The trail from 











| 
| 
Sheep Camp to Stone | __ 
House—thetree limit tHe 
—is steep enough, 
but it is nothing to 
the ascent beyond. Before I had 
reacned it, I asked a returning packer, 
who evidently had an eye to doing 
some work for me, if the pass were 
really as steep and formidable as it had 
been painted. 
“Steep!” said he. “It’s more than 
steep—it leans back!” 
Sometimes it is necessary to wait two 
weeks for a suitable day to ascend the 
summit, for the weather mav be de- 


From photographs 
1g 





SUMMIT OF THE CHILKOOT PASS, AND TERMINUS OF THE TRAMWAY, 


Copyright, 1808, dy Hegg, Skagway. 


be imagined, it is a wise move to seek 
the lower level as soon as convenient 
after paying duty. The usual way of 
leaving is to encase your body in a 
gunny sack, sit down, stick your feet 
out, lean back, and give yourself a 
hitch. When you stop you have ar- 
rived at Crater Lake, a distance of 
about one thousand feet vertically and 
not much more horizontally. 

It is only ten miles from Crater Lake 
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RUSH TO THE 


% Sd 2 oS alll Fad i e: 
LAST CLIMB TO THE SUMMIT OF THE CHILKOOT PASS, DURING THE SPRING 
KLONDIKE. ‘‘STEEP! IT’S MORE THAN STEEP—IT LEANS BACK!’ 








THE BRITISH CUSTOMHOUSE 0 STATION OF THE NORTHWESTERN MOUNTED POLICE, AT THE 
SUMMIT OF THE CHILKOOT PAss. 
SCENES ON THE CHILKOOT TRAIL. 


Krom photoegraphs—Copyright, 1808, dy Hegg, Skagivay. 














THE CHILKOOT PASS—DIGGING FOR THE 
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BODIES OF 


MEN 


LOST IN 


THE SNOW SLIDE OF APRIL 3, 1808, WHEN ABOUT SEVENTY 
PERSONS PERISHED. 


to Lake Lindeman, 
practically the head of 
the Yukon waterway, 
and ali down hill. Eight 
miles beyond, at Lake 
Bennett, a little wheezy 
sawmill is tearing stunt- 
ed spruce logs to pieces 
for two hundred and 
fifty dollars per thou- 
sand feet, and the camp 
is the largest to be 
found on the entire trip 
to Dawson. 

At Lake Bennett the 
gold seeker may take a 
steamer, if he chooses, 
and be landed safely in 
Dawson, sooner. or 
later ; or he may experi- 
ence the pains and pen- 
alties of building or 
buying a_ boat, and 
travel onward by his 





A TYPICAL SCENE 


AT 





THE SUMMIT OF THE CHILKOOT PASS 
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THE CHILKOOT PASS—SLIDING DOWN FROM THE SUMMIT, TOWARD CRATER LAKE. 


From a photegraph—Copyright, 808. by Hegg. Shagway 


own conveyance, provided he exercises 
prudence in getting past Miles Canyon 
and the White Horse Rapids, and can 
e pass divers other obstacles that are a 
menace only to the careless or stupid. 
In boat canstruction for Yukon waters, 


the thing of beauty is not a joy forever, 
to contradict the poet. The soap box 
or coffin style is best. After the boat is 
built, and built very much stronger 
than any one would suppose to be 
requisite, have it strengthened by 





THE CHILKOOT PASS—THE SETTLEMENT AT SHEEP CAMP, FOUR MILES BELOW THE SUMMIT. 


From a photograph by Hegg, Skagway 
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the addition of a few braces. See that 
it does not draw more than fifteen 
inches of water when loaded. If large 
enough to admit a tent and a stove for 
cooking so much the better. Thus 
equipped, there is little danger, al- 
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make repairs. Further on they were 
compelled to unload again to repair a 
defective seam in the bottom of the 
scow. Setting out again, they were 
making all speed down Fifty Mile River 
when darkness set in. 


Not thinking 








ON THE DYEA TRAIL—THE CANYON, BETWEEN DYEA AND THE CHILKOOT PASS, IN WINTER. 


From a photograph by Hegg, Skagway. 


though it is well enough to exercise 
vigilance at all times. 

Among the last to set out for Daw- 
son the past season, just before travel 
came practically to an end owing to 
the cold weather, were four men who 
left Lake Bennett with a large scow 
heavily loaded with merchandise. Near 
the lower end of the lake they encoun- 
tered a severe gale and were blown 
upon the rocks, disabling the boat and 
necessitating a delay of five days to 


they were near the canyon, and passing 
the buildings on the right bank just 
above unnoticed, before they were 
aware of their danger they were being 
swept through the seething flood be- 
tween the high walls of rock, entirely at 
the mercy of the angry waters. Despite 
all their efforts the scow came in col- 
lision with the rocks, the boat was frac- 
tured and began leaking at an alarming 
rate. Before they were half through 
the rapids below, the scow, which was 
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THE SKAGWAY WHARVES. THE RAILROAD THROUGH THE WHITE PASS WILL PROBABL = M AKE 
SKAGWAY THE CHIEF STARTING POINT FOR THE KLONDIKE. ; 


From a photograph by Hegg, Skagway. 


nearly filled with water, capsized. Two and the other two men managed to 
of the occupants of the boat were reach shore more dead than alive. 
drowned, the valuable cargo was lost, This is but one recent instance of the 








SKAGWAY—THE ARRIVAL OF ‘“‘THE MONTANA KID,’’ A NOTED FRONTIER CHARACTER, WITH 
HIS DOG TEAM, FROM DAWSON CITY. 


From a photograph by Hegg, 





Skagiay. 
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lack of prudence which 
has resulted in so many 
disasters in these waters, 
With ordinary care and 
proper equipment, how- 
ever, the danger is 
slight, as has been 
proved by thousands of 
travelers. 


























DAWSON CITY AS IT IS 
TODAY. 


With everything fav- 
orable,in about ten days 
from the start from Lake 
Bennett a thin vapor 
may be seen in the dis- 
tance above the stunted 
firs near the river bank. 
Soon a row of log cabins 
comes into view, flanked 
by others extending far 
back upon the low pla- 
teau and upon the hills 

beyond; and by the time 


; dient , > > swung 
THE WHITE PASS—MEN CUTTING THE ROADWAY OF THE SKAG- the boat can be swung 
WAY & WHITE PASS RAILROAD. out of the swift current, 











THE WHITE PASS—THE SUMMIT, AS SEEN FROM A POINT ABOUT HALF A MILE BELOW. 
From photographs—C opyright, 1808, by Hegg, Skagway. 
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ON THE WHITE PASS TRAIL IN WINTER—RESCUING A PACK HORSE WHO HAS BROKEN 
THROUGH THE ICE, 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1808, by Hegg, Skagway. 


the voyager is in Dawson, the greatest as sawdust, but in the sense of being 
mining camp the world ever saw. trifling and unimportant, it is the 

Gold dust is not quite so cheap there cheapest thing in town. I have paid a 

dollar's worth of dust 
= for a drink of root beer 
served in a little cracked 
teacup, and “ four bits ” 
for a potato, which I 
had to eat raw. One 
evening I saw a man 
pay sixteen hundred 
dollars for his entertain- 
ment at one of the dance 
halls; and although it 
all went for champagne 
and poor whisky, the 
man was sober when he 
paid the bill. Late news- 
papers have sold as high 
as three dollars each, 
and a good dog team 
for no less than four 
thousand dollars. 

But these conditions 
do not exist today. 
Prices are very much 
lower, and consequently 
the old miners, to the 
manor born, mourn for 
the glory of the de- 
parted. 

A year ago there was 





ON THE WHITE PASS TRAIL IN SUMMER—AN ALASKAN WATERFALL hardly a lock, bolt, or 
From a photograph by Hegg, Skagway bar in the gold region. 
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HOW KLONDIKERS TRAVEL. 


I—A ‘‘DOG TEAM EXPRESS"? AT DAWSON CITY. 2—BEN ATWATER, AN ALASKA GUIDE AND 
COURIER, AND HIS DOGS, WHICH ARE CROSSES BETWEEN A ‘‘ HUSKY” (ESKIMO DOG) AND A 
BOARHOUND. 3—OXEN DRAWING SLEDGES ON THE WHITE PASS TRAIL. 4—A GOAT TEAM, ON 
THE WHITE PASS TRAIL. 
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THE CHILKOOT TRAIL—BEYOND THE SUMMIT, DESCENDING FROM CRATER LAKE TO LONG LAKE, 
IN SUMMER. 


From a photograph by Hegg, Skagway. 


Miners’ cabins were always open, and_ self to whatever he needed, though 
the stranger was expected to help him- courtesy and custom required that he 





SUMMER SCENERY ON THE KLONDIKE TRAIL—A FALL ON HOMER CREEK, NEAR LAKE BENNETT, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
From a photograph by Hegg, Skagway. 
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LAKE LINDEMAN. BEYOND THE CHILKOOT PASS, THE TRAIL FROM DYEA PASSES DOWN A CHAIN 
OF SMALL LAKES—CRATER LAKE, LONG LAKE, DEEP LAKE, AND LAKE LINDEMAN—TO 


LAKE BENNETT. 





From a photegraph by Hegg, Skagway. 


leave a memorandum of what he had employ watchmen for their sluice boxes. 
taken. But all this is past. The march There has even been one instance of a 
of civilization has necessitated steps for daring robbery after the manner of 
security. Bolts and bars are in evidence. those so common in older civilizations. 
Some of the owners of valuable mines For boldness and expert work it 








RAPIDS IN THE STREAM BETWEEN LAKE LINDEMAN AND LAKE BENNETT—A DANGEROUS PLACE 
FOR BOATS, AS THE WRECKS IN THE ENGRAVING TESTIFY. 


From a photogriph—Copyright, 1808, 6y Hegg, Skagway. 
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THE WHITE HORSE RAPIDS, ON FIFTY MILE RIVER, 
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THIS IS THE MOST DANGEROUS POINT IN THE 


VOYAGE FROM LAKE BENNETT TO DAWSON CITY, AND THERE HAVE BEEN MANY WRECKS HERE, 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1808, by Hegg, Skigway. 


equaled those that occur almost nightly 
in effete New York, callow Chicago, 
and cultured Boston. The watchman 
was bound and gagged, and threatened 
with instant death if he made an out- 
cry. Then the sluice boxes were looted 
of two thousand dollars’ worth of dust, 
and the robbers escaped. 


FIFTY MILE RIVER, LOOKING UP STREAM, JUST ABOVE MILES CANYON, IN WHICH ARE THE WHITE 


= .. ee j at Tite , A sa 


Since the great fire of last October, 
Dawson has been incorporated as a 
city; the machinery for fire protection 
which so long remained unpaid for has 
been taken out of limbo; the streets 
have been drained, and _ churches, 
schools, and hospitals established. Pub- 
lic spirit is as active as it is loyal 


HORSE RAPIDS, AND WHERE FOR HALF A MILE THE CURRENT RUNS AT FIFTEEN 
MILES AN HOUR. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 188, by Hegg, Skagway 
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“*CHURCH ”? AT LAKE BENNETT, WHERE SERVICES WERE HELD, LAST SPRING, BY THE REV. MR. 
DICKEY, A VISITING PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN. 
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BEN ATWATER (SEE PAGE 721) ARRIVING AY LAKE BENNETT WITH UNITED STATES MAIL FROM 
CIRCLE CITY, ALASKA. 





WARPING A STEAMER THROUGH THE FIVE FINGER RAPIDS, IN THE LEWIS RIVER. BELOW THE 
RAPIDS, AT FORT SELKIRK, THE LEWIS AND PELLY RIVERS JOIN TO FORM THE YUKON. 


ON THE KLONDIKE TRAIL. 


From photograpls by Hegg, Skagway 
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MINERS AT 


WORK 
DISTRICT. THESE ARE VIEWS OF “ BENCH 
CLAIMS ’”’ (CLAIMS ON THE HILLSIDES, 
NOT IN THE VALLEY BOTTOMS) 
NEAR DAWSON CITY. 





IN THE KLONDIKE GOLD 










be seen, made of logs 
alone, that would do 
credit to the architec- 
ture of mature towns 
in the States. Social 
and literary clubs 
have been formed, 





and deserving. Outward evidences whist rivals faro, and society is gradu- 
exist, cottages may ally resolving itself into the usual 


of refinement 





ON THE KLONDIKE 


La 


ABBOT COVE. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1808, by Hegg, Skagway 


TRAIL—KLONDIKERS STARTING THEIR VOYAGE DOWN LAKE BENNETT, FROM 
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FORT CUDAHY, ON THE YUKON BELOW DAWSON CITY, JUST ABOVE THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALASKA. 


From a photograph by Hegg, Skagwey. 


classes. Not that the gambling houses 
do not continue to thrive and be a 
power in the town, but they do not rule. 


THE MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
MINING DISTRICT. 


Let no one imagine that the hard 
work of the gold seeker is practically 
over when he reaches Dawson. It has 
but just begun. The trip up to the mines 
is in itself a physical feat not to be de- 


spised. Bonanza Creek, which leads 
out to the mining district, is not at- 
tractive from an esthetic point of view. 
It is a shallow, muddy stream, some-_ 
times coursing down the valley with 
terrific bursts of speed, and at others 
taking long rests under the stunted 
growth of firs that lines its banks. In 
summer the price for packing goods 
from Dawson to the Forks, some fif- 
teen miles distant, and practically the 





YUKON HUSKIES. THE HUSKY (ESKIMO DOG) IS THE UBIQUITOUS BEAST OF BURDEN OF ALASKA, 
AND IS SO VALUABLE TO THE GOLD SEEKER THAT A GOOD DOG READILY SELLS FOR $250. 
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MINERS’ CABINS AT THE FORKS OF ELDORADO AND BONANZA CREEKS, ABOUT TWELVE MILES 
ABOVE DAWSON CITY. 
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rHE KLONDIKE RIVER, JUST ABOVE ITS JUNCTION WITH THE YUKON. THE SETTLEMENT BEYOND 
THE RIVER IS KLONDIKE CITY, A SUBURB OF DAWSON CITY. 








THE MOUTH OF THE KLONDIKE RIVER, AND THE PRIMITIVE FERRY WHICH CONNECTS DAWSON 





CITY AND KLONDIKE CITY. 


SCENES IN THE KLONDIKE 
From photographs ly Hegg, Skagway. 
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FRONT STREET, ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARES OF THE ‘‘ YOUNG METROPOLIS OF 
THE KLONDIKE.”’ 
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“GOLD! GoLD! GoLD! GOLD! BRIGHT AND YELLOW, HARD AND COLD !’’—THREE TONS OF 
GOLD (WORTH ABOUT FIFTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS) READY FOR 
SHIPMENT FROM DAWSON CITY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1898. 


SCENES IN DAWSON CITY. 
From photographs by Hegg, Skagway. 
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beginning of the mining region, is fifty 
cents a pound, and the labor is worth 
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every cent of it. 
In winter, when 
the stream is 
frozen, goods can 
be carried up by 
dog teams for a 
far less price. 
Here likewise 
the work of im- 
provement has 
made a decided 
change since last 
spring. Theroad- 
bed for a tram- 
way has_ been 
completéd from 
the mouth of the 


























creek, about two miles from Dawson, 
to Claim No. 30 below Discovery, and 


it has been outlined 
as far as the Forks. 
The road will be 
completed to No. 
61 above Dis- 
covery during the 
coming season, and 
this will materially 
reduce freight rates 
and cause many 
new mines to be 
opened, especially 
the rich Bonanza 
bench claims, thus 
far barely touched. 








SCENES IN DAWSON CITY—I.—VIEW OF MAIN STREET. 2.—DONKEYS 
CARRYING LUMBER. 3.—A CROWD WAITING FOR THE MAIL. 
From photegraphs—Copyright, 1808, by Hegg, Skagway. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC SUMMER VIEW IN THE KLONDIKE DISTRICT—A FERRY ON THE KLONDIKE 
RIVER ABOUT FOUR MILES ABOVE DAWSON CITY. 
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ON THE YUKON—THE SUSIE, AN ALASKA COMMERCIAL COMPANY'S STEAMER, PLYING BETWEEN 
DAWSON CITY AND ST. MICHAEL, 





ST. MICHAEL, ON NORTON SOUND, NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE YUKON, THIRTEEN HUNDRED MILES 
FROM DAWSON CITY. HERE THE RETURNING KLONDIKER WHO HAS DESCENDED THE 
YUKON BY RIVER STEAMER OR BOAT CAN TAKE AN OCEAN STEAMER FOR 
SEATTLE OR SAN FRANCISCO. 


FROM THE KLONDIKE TO ST. MICHAEL. 
From photographs by Hegg, Skagway. 














Dawson has three hospitals, and 
they are taxed to their utmost limit to 
care for the sick properly. Yet the 
death rate is not high, and now that 
steps have been taken to secure proper 
drainage, and transportation facilities 
are adequate for suitable food require- 
ments, there is no reason why it should 
not be a healthy city. 


THE GOLD SEEKER’S CHANCE OF SUC- 
CESS. 


Finally, whether the visitor to Alaska 
is successful in a mercenary sense, de- 
pends very much upon his brain, and 
how he uses it; his hands, and how he 
employs them ; and his courage and pa- 
tience, and how long they are true to 
him. There is more gold in that coun- 
try than anywhere else under the sun, 
but nowhere else is it locked so stub- 
bornly and inflexibly in the earth’s 
bosom. Although each has been tried, 
neither dynamite nor giant powder an- 
swers the purpose of unlocking it. 
Nothing seems to meet the desired re- 
quirements but thawing the ground by 
heat. Where fuel is plentiful, the frozen 
ground is not a serious bar to mining. 
Indeed, old miners claim that it makes 
mining possible, for otherwise water 
would run into the drift holes and ne- 
cessitate other and more expensive 
methods. But it requires a good deal 
of heat to thaw the soil, which is as 
hard as flint in summer as well as win- 
ter. Scarcity of wood for this purpose, 
as well as for building and for domestic 
fuel, is already a serious problem. In 
some cases firewood must already be 
carried for many miles. But each of the 
great transportation companies is min- 
ing coal on the American side, and two 
thawing machines have been invented 
which work admirably, it is claimed. 

Just one word concerning the Amer- 
ican side. Although no mines have as 
yet been discovered there of as mar- 
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velous richness as those of Bonanza 
and Eldorado, the more liberal mining 
laws, the greater accessibility of placer 
claims, and the practically unlimited 
amount of unoccupied rich territory, 
are advantages worth considering. And 
when he leaves the Klondike, the tourist 
should go out by the way of St. Michael, 
by all means, rather than retrace his 
steps over the mountain. If he can 
stand the mosquitoes, he may secure 
a boat in Dawson at a much less figure 
than anywhere near the coast, set up 
his Yukon stove in it, provide himself 
with provisions, and float down stream 
to Norton Sound according to his own 
time schedule, stopping off at various 
mining camps on the American side. 

That many gold seekers who visited 
the country last year were unsuccessful 
is what might have been expected. 
Most of them were quite unlike those 
who went to the country long before 
the days of Dawson and Circle City. 
These early argonauts were natural 
pioneers and adventurers, and were 
actuated as much by love of discovery 
as by the prospect of finding the glitter- 
ing treasure. In other words, it is no 
place for the man who has been attract- 
ed to it by the dazzling reports of easily 
acquired fortunes. It needs only those 
hardy spirits who would go there even 
though the local conditions were un- 
known and the prospects forbidding. 

But the trip is worth the while of 
those who are not animated by the love 
of gold. The adventurous spirit, the 
searching mind, the willing ear, the 
heart that loves the extraordinary and 
craves new discoveries, new scenes, and 
places where man never trod before, 
will be satisfied even though the hard- 
ships were far greater. He will come 
back with a clearer brain, a brighter 
eye, a more buoyant step—and possibly 
with a greater love for his own immedi- 
ate locality. 
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2 ee BY MAX PEMBERTON. 1 


THE LATEST NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WOMAN OF KRONSTADT”’ IS A 

| STORY OF LOVE AND WAR, A TRAGEDY OF PASSION AMID THE SOUND AND FURY 

| OF BATTLE—MR. PEMBERTON SAYS OF IT THAT HE THINKS IT IS HIS BEST WORK, 

“BECAUSE IT IS THE NEAREST TO A SIMPLE RECORD OF LIFE UNDER VERY TRAGIC 

ae | AND HISTORIC CIRCUMSTANCES.” 
{ 








SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. ° 


THE story opens at Strasburg on the wedding day of Edmond Lefort, a French officer of lancers, 
and Beatrix Hamilton, the English granddaughter of Héléne, Countess of Gorsdorf. The 
young couple go to the chalet of the Niederwald, near the town of Worth, to spend their honey- 
moon, and they are very happy there, although Edmond, who is wrapped up in his profession, 
cannot help but pine at times for a sight of his comrades in arms, Then, too, there is a prospect of 
war with Germany, with its attendant chances to win glory and promotion. And it is this thought, 
in which her husband rejoices, which casts a shadow over the young wife’s happiness. Finally her 
worst fears are realized. War is declared, and Edmond is ordered to rejoin his regiment. After his 
departure Beatrix remains at Worth, whither comes regiment after regiment of the army of France. 





i 
} 


Then, after some days of intolerable suspense, Captain Lefort pays a visit to his home. It is on 
the following day that tidings of disaster reach the chalet. Douay has been defeated at Weissen- 
burg, and his division is fleeing panic stricken through the hills. When Edmond leaves her for the 
impending conflict, Beatrix promises that she will seek safety at Saverne, to the westward ; but her 
anxiety for her husband’s safety will not permit her to leave. When, finally, the dull roar of 
artillery announces that the battle is on, she rides with old Jules Picard, a neighbor, to where she 
can obtain a view of the proceedings. She rejoices over some apparent advantage gained by the 
army of France, but old Jules Picard points out to her that, nevertheless, the Bavarian troops have 


continued to advance. 





XII (Continued). 


A STRANGE gloom took possession 

of the old man. He sat very still 
upon his horse, and Beatrix, in turn, 
began for the first time to experience a 
vague doubt which she had not known 
before, even when Edmond left her at 
the chalet. How, indeed, if a nation 
should rejoice upon a victory tomorrow 
and that nation should not be France? 
How if the Prussians really were creep- 
ing up those declivities toward the 
woods and her home? The belching 
guns, which made the earth tremble 
about her, were no longer living forces 
for the glory of her country. She be- 
gan to fear them. She started when a 
spent bullet brought down a branch 


from the tree beside her. She was con- 
scious of danger, and it appalled her. 

“M. Picard,” she said, “ let us go—I 
believe I am afraid.” 

He awoke from his lethargy. 

“You are right to be afraid, my 
child; nevertheless # 

He half wheeled his horse, and then 
turned him back again. 

“ Nevertheless, madame, there is 
Captain Lefort and his regiment. They 
are about to charge. Do you wish to 
go now?” 

She did not speak. An icy chill 
crept over her. She feared to look, yet 
dared not turn her eyes away. An 
ambulance passed close by her with a 
wounded gunner, his breast open and 





* Copyright, 188, by Max Pemberton.—This story began in the November number of Munsety’s MAGAZINE. 














bleeding, to be seen in the winding 
sheet. A great pity for the man brought 
tears to her eyes. If they should carry 
her lover as that brave fellow was being 
carried ! 

Trumpets were blaring then in the 
valley below. It was the crisis of the 
day. The cuirassiers, and with them 
the squadrons of lancers, rode out of 
the shelter of the woods to charge the 
Prussians, who were swarming in the 
vineyards above the villages. 


XIII. 


GENERAL MICHEL had been in the 
woods of the Niederwald since dawn. 
Two regiments of cuirassiers were at 
his command, and a few companies of 
lancers whom ‘Tripard had left for 
scouting duty. ‘The general did not 
doubt that all the work he would have 
to do would be to engage the few dar- 
ing hussars that had appeared upon the 
heights of Gunstett and thence open 
fire on the valley land below. Imitating 
MacMahon, his chief, he believed that 
the army of the Vosges had encoun- 
tered the outposts only of the crown 
prince’s army. The day undeceived 
him, but not until twelve o’clock had 
struck and the sun was hot upon the 
vineyards. 

All morning the troopers were in the 
saddle waiting. Around them the over- 
turned pans and scattered fires spoke of 
breakfast interrupted and of hunger 
continuing. Their morale was beyond 
question. They asked only that they 
might charge those spiked helmets 
and drive them across the Rhine. They 
thought that no infantry the world had 
ever seen could withstand the cuiras- 
siers of France. The lesson to be 
learned was bitter—the first of many 
that they must master. 

It was just light when Lefort joined 
his men, and found the laughing Gi- 
raud full of the good news, and of those 
promises of hopes which youth can 
give abundantly. The boyish voice and 
unquestioning belief were a tonic of the 
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morning. His own night had been such 
a night of foreboding. Fear for France 
and for his child wife at the chalet had 
pursued him even in his sleep. But here, 
in the greenwood, with the great fel- 
lows on their fine horses; here where 
the helmets shone like gold and the 
chargers pawed the glistening grass, 
and all the talk was of victory, he drank 
in a great draft of courage, and remem- 
bered the purpose of his life, and all 
that his life’s task demanded of him. 
Those friends of his, they would drive 
the Prussians to the Rhine! Beatrix 
would go to Saverne with old Jules 
Picard and Jacob. He would write to 
her that night and tell her of the vic- 
tory. And Giraud gave him such a 
welcome. 

“Ah, captain—you come, then, in 
good time. And madame, she is up 
there still? Well, it is good to fight like 
that. She will stay, of course. She does 
not fear all the hussars in Germany— 
she told me so. If only those others 
were like her. But they run—they have 
been running since yesterday—the 
sheep. There is not a woman in Gun- 
stett now. Have you breakfasted, cap- 
tain?” 

A trooper took his horse, and Lefort 
began to pace the wood with the lieu- 
tenant. The cuirassiers were all about, 
figures of white and gold against the 
ripe green of the leaves. Rifle shots 
crepitated in the distance. There was a 
loom of smoke above Gunstett, and 
those with strong eyes would distin- 
guish the black figures of the Prus- 
sians, or count the daring uhlans who 
rode out upon the heights to scan the 
opposing camps.. 

“The outposts of the eleventh, cap- 
tain,” exclaimed Giraud impulsively, as 
he pointed to the figures on the hills; 
“we must have missed them when we 
rode out yesterday. The general speaks 
of the heads of columns, and he is right. 
There will beno army corps here today. 
They say that the Bavarians are in force 
at Gorsdorf, but Ducrot is there and 
Raoult holds Froeschweiler. It will be 
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a strong division which takes Froesch- 
weiler! Look at the slopes of it. And 
the engineers have been at work. lf 
the battle must be, today is our time. 
We shall find no better position. And 
we have sixty thousand men in the 
hills.” 

“T doubt that,” said Lefort quickly. 
“ We were short in Strasburg, and our 
numbers cannot have been completed 
here. Why do the gunners not begin? 
The men are falling yonder ; look at the 
ambulances busy already. It is a good 
position, certainly, for those who de- 
fend. But why are we the defenders al- 
ways? It was so at Weissenburg, they 
tell me. You cannot keep up the morale 
of troops who must always stand for 
targets. Believe me, Giraud, I cannot 
help seeing these things. No man, who 
is not blind, can fail to see that we have 
neither the men nor the generals to do 
any of those things which France is 
asking us to do.” 

The lieutenant, his oldest friend, laid 
his hand upon his arm in a gesture of 
affection. 

“ Mon ami,” he said, “ if it is as you 
say, our work is to alter it. But is it? I 
repeat, look at Froeschweiler. You 
could hold it against a nation. When 
the time for advance comes, it will be 
the cavalry who will send the answer to 
Paris. I know well how you feel this 
morning. Madame is up there in your 
home. You will go back tonight to tell 
her all about it. She can see Froesch- 
weiler almost from your gardens. She 
will count the Prussians who die. Let 
us go and breakfast and pledge her in 
a bottle of champagne. I have two in 
my holsters now. There is nothing like 
champagne when you feel that way. I 
know it—and I have not a little wife 
waiting for me.” 

The hard expression passed from the 
face of Lefort. 

“ Confess,” he said, “ how many wait 
in Paris, Giraud—to how many did you 
write yesterday?” 

The lieutenant shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 


“Come, then,” he said, “ why do we 
fight if it is not to tell those others 
about it? Applause is the food of glory 
—TI do not want to grow thin. Let us 
breakfast, mon ami, and drink to all the 
pretty ones in France.” 

The lancers were bivouacked almost 
upon the northwest edge of the wood. 
Lefort, having exchanged cheery 
words with the men of his own com- 
pany, sat down upon a log beneath a 
vast chestnut tree and took the biscuits 
and the wine his young comrade of- 
fered generously. Away upon _ his 
left hand was the great hill of Froesch- 
weiler, its wooded slopes running down 
steeply toward the town of Worth. 
He could see Raoult’s brigade al- 
ready busy upon it; the blue tunics 
and the red breeches of infantry sol- 
diers flashed beneath the trees ; eventhe 
quaint uniforms of the Zouaves and 
the black Turcos. From the extreme 
north there came an echo of rifle shots, 
even of artillery; and it was there, Gi- 
raud said, that Ducrot was driving back 
the Bavarians. Fitfully, indeed, along 
the whole line of the valley, the firing 
was now sustained. Yet few fell. Le- 
fort believed with an effort only that 
this was battle, this the working of a 
nation’s destiny. 

“ Look,” he said, “ how odd it is. A 
strip of valley land, vineyards, and vil- 
lages in the sunlight, the birds still 
singing in the woods, who knows, even 
the laborer in the fields. And yet to- 
morrow all Europe will hear of it. A 
great battle will have been fought. We 
are fighting it now. Men are looking at 
the sky who will never see another sun. 
Do you realize it yourself, Giraud; do 
you understand it all?” 

“TI, captain? I realize nothing ex- 
cept that the champagne is good. Men 
must die, it is true, but will they die 
less well because I am thirsty? Nom 
d’un chien, let us wait until our time 
comes, and then remember that it is for 
France.” 

He lifted his glass to his lips, but set 
it down again quickly. One of the 
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lancers, who had been leading a troop 
horse, turned suddenly with a sharp 
cry on his lips and came quickly toward 
them. A curious pallor, tinged with 
green, spread over his face. He pressed 
his hand to his head, and a crimson 
stain dyed his fingers. 

“Monsieur,” he said very quietly, 
“they have killed me.” 

There were three men at his side in 
a moment; but even as they stooped 
over him a shell hurtled through the 
trees and pitched in the very center of 
the bivouac. For an instant Lefort be- 
held a leaping flame of crimson fire. He 
saw horses. rearing upon _ their 
haunches; heard cries of agony; was 
conscious of a ringing sensation in his 
ears as though some one were beating 
a drum there. Then an intolerable 
acrid taste of gunpowder filled his 
mouth; he could not see for the blind- 
ing smoke; he pressed his hands to his 
eyes, which pained him intolerably. 
When Giraud spoke to him the voice 
came as from afar. 

“You are all right, captain?” 

“Yes; and you?” 

“T don’t know—I seem to have only 
one hand. Where is the ambulance? 
You are going to fall back, of course? 
How those devils fire!« And we are 
silent. What folly!” 

He babbled incessantly, while the 
loom of smoke lifted and showed them 
the death it had cloaked. Three of the 
troopers lay prone at their feet. A 
horse, pawing the ground in agony, 
turned to them pitiful eyes. One of the 
sergeants of Lefort’s company ran up 
and down with blood upon his tunic. 
Others of the horses were galloping, 
blind with terror, up and down the 
glade. Lieutenant Giraud hugged his 
left arm—there were tears of rage and 
pain in his eyes. They had shot away 
his hand. 

“What pain, what pain!” he cried, 
as a child that is hurt. “ I am maimed 
for life, captain. At the beginning, too. 
Oh, my God, where is the ambulance ?” 

He ran to and fro as one distracted, 
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and fell anon in a dead faint. Lefort, 
stupefied for a moment, began to re- 
member his duty. This was battle, then 
—these agonizing cries, this maiming 
of youth and courage, these eyes look- 
ing to his so pitifully. “And he must 
face these things that his country might 
be saved. In that moment he awoke 
to the spirit of combat. He forgot even 
the child wife waiting on the distant 
hills for him who had taught her the 
meaning of love. 

The ambulance entered the wood 
now, and Giraud was the first to be 
lifted on it. He lay as one asleep, his 
mangled hand nursed as a babe nurses 
a little wounded limb. Lefort bent over 
him. He wondered how many of his 
friends would sleep like that before the 
sun set. And he himself—would he see 
the dawn again, the home he loved, or 
her who had made it a home to him? 
A burning hatred of those who had 
made the war steeled his heart to action 
and to courage. He would fight for his 
little wife—for the homes of France, 
and the children waiting there. 

The cavalry fell back into the heart 
of the wood, but without the sounds 
of battle magnified and came nearer. 
Bullets sang among the trees always. 
Shells came hurtling over the thickets, 
or fell in the open places of the vine- 
yards. A little while, and men laughed 
at those fellows. You could see them 
afar, black specks as comets with tails 
of steam hissing through the air. The 
bullets were more to be feared; the 
song of death wailing in flight, the un- 
seen blow ending in a gasp and a stag- 
ger and a crimson stain upon the earth. 
And the delay was intolerable to those 
troops of horsemen who must be spec- 
tators while their comrades fell in the 
open places of the fields and marsh 
lands. Brave horses pawed the ground 
or became restive at the thunder of 
sounds. Old troopers who had been in 
Africa and had won triumphs at Mas- 
sena shrugged their shoulders and 
asked what sort of a general that was 
who forgot his cavalry. They watched 
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the batteries spitting fire from the 
trenches below them and mocked the 
spectacle. Every aide de camp gallop- 
ing by, every driver of a wagon who 
passed them, was followed by a hun- 
dred questions. 

“How goes it, monsieur? Do they 
fall back? When are we to ride?” 

Lefort heard the questions of his fel- 
lows and did not rebuke them. He 
shared their impatience. Sitting there 
idly upon his horse with that old fire 
eater, Captain Quirat, at his side, he 
thought how odd it was to see those 
glittering ranks of motionless troopers 
and to know that men were falling by 
thousands in the vineyards below. 
What held them back? The Prussians 
were in the villages now. Those cursed 
guns were putting a girdle of fire about 
the heights. Was this the victory of 
which an aide de camp, dashing up to 
Froeschweiler, spoke as he went by? 
The very word seemed an irony. 

“What a tale!” he said to Quirat 
savagely. “ We hold them at all points. 
How does Morsbronn burn, then? And 
look at the mill. We had it an hour 
ago. Where are our fellows now?” 

Quirat pulled his long mustache 
fiercely. 

“The men are saying that Von 
Kirchback is through Worth with the 
fifth corps. That would be the eleventh 
corps yonder. We are fighting the 
heads of columns, mon ami—two hun- 


’ dred thousand men, if I have any eyes 


to see. Why do we sit here like fools? 
Is the cavalry for an autumn maneuver, 
then? It’s nonsense to hear them. A 
charge would settle it ; but we are more 
ornamental. We shall remain in this 
wood to applaud when the Germans 
ride through to Paris.” 

Leiort took a cigar from his case and 
lighted it. 

“If we were at the opera, I would 
say bravo,” he exclaimed ironically. 
“ As we are not, we must count our 
fingers until the time comes. There is 
plenty to see, at least. They are burn- 
ing the farm house now to amuse the 















poor fellows up in the wood. Ma foi, 
what flames! If the weather were not 
so hot, the farmer could warm himself 
at his own fireside. As it is, he is prob- 
ably saying to himself that the army 
knows how to protect the people. You 
let the Prussians burn their houses, 
Quirat, and then they have no anxie- 
ties.” 

A great white farm house, the Ald- 
brechshauser, situated upon the edge of 
the wood, burst into flames as he spoke. 
Smoke curled above its thatch; 
tongues of fire licked its gables and 
spread from barn to barn and rick to 
rick. All about the house the shrieks of 
the dying were to be heard. Red 
breeches and blue gave color to every 
courtyard. Bayonets flashed in the sun- 
light; the spiked helmets were every- 
where. Foot by foot the Prussians drove 
those others before them; the din of 
battle, resounding as a crashof thunder, 
mingled with voices of woe and cries 
of agony and the blaring of trumpets 
and the baying of the guns. Through 
the whole length of the valley the 
French were retreating. Up the rugged 
slopes, leaping from trench to trench, 
Vorwarts, their song of battle on their 
lips, Von Werder’s men came on. It 
was the culminating hour. The cavalry 
would wait idling no longer. 

The command came to the woods 
when the Prussians were already in the 
outstanding thickets. Lefort heard it 
and scarce believed his ears. They 
were to charge, then! They must drive 
those spiked helmets from the vine- 
yards, or their own right would be 
turned. He rode up to his troops and 
spoke a good word of encouragement. 
It was odd to draw his sword for the 
first time in earnest and to know that 
he must kill wherever the enemies of 
France were to be seen. The danger of 
the charge was never in his thoughts. 
It was dreadful ground; the obstacles 
were many—but for this day all his life 
had been the school. 

“We go to save our comrades down 
yonder,” he said.. “ You will win honor 




















for us, mes enfants—for me and for 
France. You will remember our fathers 
who fought at Jena!” 

Ringing cheers greeted his words. 
At last, at last, the weary hours 
of waiting were done with. The 
woods quickened to the awakening im- 
pulses. A fever of excitement lighted 
eyes dull and savage with delay. The 
breastplates of the cuirassiers glittered 
as the golden shields of a mighty host 
moving apace in sunshine. En avant! 
En avant! The bugle’s blast was as 
some call to judgment and to victory. 
Onward—if to death, it mattered not. 
Onward—it was good to be out there 
where the bullets fell as hail and the 
shells dug graves for the living. On- 
ward—for the sake of France, if you 
wished it so; for the sake of movement 
and of life, as the dull truth went. 

In columns of squadrons, the Eighth 
Cuirassiers leading, the Ninth follow- 
ing, the lancers last of all, General 
Michel led his brigade through the 
stubble of the wood to the steeper 
slopes beyond it. From shadow they 
passed to the glare of the fuller day. 
Whatever quaking hearts the white 
tunics covered, no sign there was of 
hesitation or of delay. The troopers 
were to charge those Prussians and to 
send them back across the river. 
Prayer, death, the morrow, Lefort him- 
self had no thought for any of them. He 
seemed to pass through some door to 
a mighty amphitheater beyond. The 
thunder of battle crashed in his ears. 
His horse stumbled over the terrible 
ground, leaped the trenches, snorted 
with the delight of it—yet never falt- 
ered. Hills and valleys, crested helmets 
or golden trappings, houses aflame, 
rivers glistening in the sun’s rays—he 
saw them all as things far off. The very 
danger was a delight inexplicable. 
Down and yet down into the very pit 
of death. Onward—over the living and 
the dead. 

As the slopes became steeper, so the 
ferocity of that death ride was the 
greater. Men and horses fell together 
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in blinding clouds of dust. Troopers 
hung limp from their stirrups; blood 
gushed from their mouths and ears. Or 
stiff figures, with swords upraised, sat 
rigidly in their saddles where death had 
chained them sardonically. The trail 
they left was a trail of mangled beasts 
and men—a trail of glittering cuirasses 
and battered helmets and _ bloody 
shapes. The living knew nothing of it. 
They swept on in a delirium of slaugh- 
ter. “For France,’ they said. Yet 
France was far from their thoughts. 
Life—for that their hunger was. 

Out into the sunny fields, over the 
ripened crops, into the mazes of the 
vineyards, downward always toward 
the shimmering river and the valley’s 
heart. The Prussians heard their cheers 
and answered them with rifles at their 
shoulders and bayonets fixed. Coiled 
as black snakes behind every sheltering 
furrow or outstanding ridge, they were 
there to prove that the glorious cavalry 
of France was invincible no more. It 
mattered not that lances cleaved the 
hearts of some; that swords struck up- 
turned faces; that screams of pain and 
rage followed the horses’ path. The 
rifle would avenge their comrades. The 
mighty human cataract pouring about 
them did not envelope or dismay them. 
Even the coward forgot his cowardice 
and struck a blow for his very life. The 
lowliest trooper among them remem- 
bered the general’s word, “I must do 
my duty.” Behind them lay the father- 
land. The cities of France were beyond 
the hills—the goal of victory and of 
duty vindicated. 

Into the death pit Lefort rode, sword 
in hand, a cry that was almost inco- 
herent upon his lips. He saw the shim- 
mer of the light, the burning houses, 
the black figures in the grass; but of 
his own acts he carried no memory. 
Once he remembered asking himself 
what Beatrix was doing at that moment ; 
but all thought of her was far from 
him when, at length, the woods were 
passed and the great shock of en- 
counter fired his very heart with all the 
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impulse of deed and of desire. To slay! 
He had no other wish but that. To 
slash the life from the upturned faces, 
to hack and cut, to strike a good blow 
for France, to avenge the dead upon 
the hills. Bayonets glistened at his very 
breast, the smoke of the rifles en- 
veloped him, the acrid taste of gun- 
powder was in his mouth always. He 
knew not what power enabled him to 
ignore these things. A madness of the 
death ride possessed him. The thunder 
of his horse’s hoofs was as a melody 
recurring again and again or singing 
_ in his ears ‘defiantly. He was aware 
that half his men lay dead on the slopes 
behind him; he understood that Gen- 
eral Michel’s great attack had failed, 
and that the chosen cavalry of France 
had been annihilated that day. But still 
he rode on. There was neither wish nor 
thought to regain the shelter of his own 
camp. The Prussians lay before him. 
His way lay there to the guns upon the 
heights. Fatigue intolerable could not 
tighten his hand upon the reins. He had 
no longer the power to lift his sword. 
When the sun set, a regiment of 
Prussian hussars, riding through the 
hills of Baden, found him alone upon 
the road, far from Worth and the battle 
there. He sat with haggard face and 
dizzy head and tears upon his cheeks 
beside the horse which never more 
would hear his voice or stretch its neck 
at his caress. 
“ Messieurs,” he said to them piti- 
fully, “ if you could save my horse 
The troopers nodded their heads sig- 
nificantly. One of them, with a good 
heart, put a flask of brandy to his lips. 
“Come,” he said, “ you will catch 
cold here, monsieur, and your horse is 
dead.” 





XIV. 


Nicut fell upon the field of Worth, 
upon the bloody scenes and the up- 
turned faces of the dead, and all the 
horrid sights of woe and desolation. 
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Through the dark places of the hills 
the French were flying to Saverne; or 
even southward to the city of Stras- 
burg itself. In the valley, where at 
dawn the whole glory of the day had 
shone, the wounded cried for succor 
and for death. Burning villages, bea- 
con fires, the lanterns of the human 
vultures, gave light for the hour. A 
mighty host crossed -the mountains, 
cavalrymen on foot, infantry upon 
horses, peasants mad with fear—the 
pursuing uhlans everywhere. 

Beatrix heard the murmur of retreat; 
she did not quail before it. All her 
friends were fleeing from the doomed 
city ; but she remained. Down there by 
the river where the dead had fallen, 
she searched, lantern in hand, for the 
body of her lover. Never once did she 
doubt that he was dead.. She had 
watched the glittering horsemen asthey 
rode from the woods; she had seen 
them fall as corn before the sickle. 
There could be no hope that Edmond 
lived, they told her. Above, on the 
heights, the home which was dear to 
her sent tongues of flame to illumine 
the darkness of the woods wherein her 
love dream had been given. The Prus- 
sians had burned it. She had seen 
Frenchmen dead in the rooms of her 
house; she had listened to the fierce 
shouts of anger. and of despair when 
the Prussians came up through the 
woods and drove their enemies before 
them. The stress of battle had closed 
about her with a mighty roar, as of 
some stupendous storm raging in the 
hills. Hidden in a dark place, the trem- 
bling Guillaumette at her side, she had 
waited and had watched for help and 
for the tidings. But old Jules Picard, 
who had ridden down towards Worth 
at sunset, returned no more. The day 
had willed the death even of this bent 
old man, she thought. 

“They will not harm old Jules 
Picard, madame,” he had said. : “ I shall 
go to Morsbronn and bring the news. 
Those fellows do not shoot there any 
longer. Monsieur will come back with 











me. He is down there somewhere, be 
sure of it. In one hour, in two, we will 
return together. Ma foi, there is little 
life in this old body. Why should the 
Prussians want what is left? There 
will be dead enough to count by and 
by. Run to the woods, my child, and 
wait for me. It will not be long.” 

He went away as though his were the 
lightest errand in the world ; but he did 
not deceive himself, and he said that 
Edmond Lefort must lie with those 
others, the cuirassiers, who never more 
would see the sun or hear a comrade’s 
voice. His real mission was to go up 
to the great chateau on the hill, the 
home of the Count of Durckheim, and 
to ask if any shelter were possible there 
for the girl wife Lefort had intrusted to 
his keeping. Well he knew what the 
roads to Strasburg or to Saverne would 
be like that night. The maddened, de- 
spair driven, flying hosts, the rolling 
wagons, the plunging horses, the 
throngs of fugitives become as devils— 
what hope for any woman abroad on 
such a journey. Far better that she 
should wait in her own woods. The 
storm would blow over tomorrow. All 
report said that the Germans knew how 
to treat the women of France. 

In the shadow of the woods Beatrix 
watched the advancing Prussians as 
they drove the French from the thickets 
and came upward, ever upward, toward 
her home. She saw them in the sacred 
rooms of her own house; she was a 
witness of the last fierce onslaught, 
when the Turcos fell in heaps before the 
arbor she had loved, and the flames 
burst from those very windows which 
had shown her the white villages and 
the havens of silence: Some terrible 
judgment of God seemed to have fallen 
upon her. It was as though a sea of 
fire surged about her, lapping her with 
molten ripple, tossing in upon its ter- 
rible waves the bloody victims of war 
and passion. Even in her ears a voice 
said: “ He is dead, Edmond is dead.” 
She did not complain ; she did not move 
from her watching place. She thought 
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surely that she must die in the woods; 
that her eyes must be forever closed to 
the terror of those sights and sounds; 
that in death she would hear her lover’s 
voice again. 

At sunset the wave of battle was 
broken ; the thunder of the human surf 
beat upon the distant villages, upon 
the remoter passes of the Vosges. 
There were Prussians everywhere; but 
such of the soldiers of France as re- 
mained were mute and heartbroken 
prisoners. Lights began to shine on 
the slopes now; she heard strange 
voices singing the “ Wacht am Rhein,” 
or the hymn which Luther wrote. Ger- 
man troopers went by at the gallop; but 
there were Prussians no longer at the 
chalet. The silence helped her to recol- 
lection. She crept from her hiding 
place, holding Guillaumette’s hand, and 
the greater truth of the night began to 
be known to her. 

“Oh, my God!” she said, “ where 
shall we find a friend tonight, Guillau- 
mette?” 

Guillaumette, afraid no longer since 
the storm of battle had passed, began to 
play the better part. 

* Ah,” she exclaimed, “ if monsieur 
had sent a man to us and not a bundle 
of bones upon a silly horse. What is the 
good of an old rat like that when 
the Prussians come—ma foi, it would 
have been different if Gaspard were 
here. Do not cry for the house, ma- 
dame. We shall build another when the 
spring comes—and monsieur will be 
back again. He will come tonight. I 
should not wonder—ah, chére madame, 
if there were not tears in your eyes!” 

She clasped her hands ; her own tears 
fell for the house which was but ashes, 
for the gardens where the roses had 
bloomed; for all that had made their 
home. 

“Oh, the animals—to destroy our 
roses, madame, to burn our house! As 
if it were our word which made the war. 
But monsieur will come back. Oh, God 
send him back to us this very night! ” 
They stood together, brave women 
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looking for the first time upon the face 
of war; and all the pity of war was in 
their hearts. A flicker of flame still 
played about the ruins of their house; 
the odor of burning wood and cloth was 
intolerable. In the left wing, where her 
boudoir had been, Beatrix could see 
the pictures shriveled in their frames ; 
the open piano, black and scarred ; even 
burned paper upon the writing table. 
Elsewhere all had fallen. The garden 
was a muddy swamp. The horses were 
gone from the stables. Old Jacob had 
fled to Niederbronn at the dawn of the 
day. They stood alone and all the 
dreadful omen of the night was about 
them. 

“We shall sleep in the woods, ma- 
dame—tomorrow monsieur will come! 
Ah, if he should come tomorrow, and 
the news should be good, and we 
should go to Strasburg with him! Who 
could harm us in Strasburg, where the 
great guns roar, and the great forts rise 
up, and the soldiers are everywhere. 
Sainte Vierge—what a dteam to dream! 
No Germans, no cannon, no hunger— 
are you not very hungry, dear ma- 
dame?” 

Beatrix answered as one who speaks 
in sleep. 

“JT am not hungry, Guillaumette,” 
she said. “ Monsieur will not come to- 
night. He is in Worth. We shall go 
and meet him. You will get a lantern 
and come with me. None will harm us. 
Are you afraid, Guillaumette ? ” 

“ Afraid? I, madame? Afraid of the 
vilains Prussiens? As if one could be 
afraid! But we shall not go tonight. 
We are hungry and we will beg our 
supper somewhere. Ah, madame, the 
pity of it—our beautiful house—our 
home.” 

Beatrix did not heed her. Her eyes 
were dry. Her lips burned as the lips 
of one in a fever. A fixed idea was in 
her mind. She would find Edmond. 
She would seek him down there where 
the dead slept in the heart of the vine- 
yards. He might be lying wounded and 
waiting for her, she thought. She could 
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imagine his upturned face, his vigil of 
suffering, the kisses with which she 
would nurse him back to life again. A 
woman’s deepest sympathy, the sym- 
pathy of love, quickened her resolu- 
tion. She was angry in her impatience. 

“Why do we wait, Guillaumette? 
Why do we stand here when monsieur 
is expecting us? We cannot save the 
house now. There are lanterns in the 
stable—oh, my God, if we should be 
too late!” 

She drew her cloak close about her 
head and went quickly towards the 
ruins of the house. Guillaumette, 
watching her for a moment, dried up 
her tears. After all, there were men 
down there at Worth, and some one 
would give them supper. 

“T will find the lantern, madame— 
do not dirty your beautiful shoes. There 
are Prussians down yonder—the ani- 
mals. And you are brave, madame— 
oh, so brave! If those others had been 
like you!” 

She babbled on, taking a lantern from 
the shelf of the tottering stables and 
groping for matches there. In its way, 
the dreadful day had been welcome to 
her as the changing event of an un- 
changing life. She had a terrible fear 
of the woods, and she held her mistress’ 
hand when they began to go down 
toward the village, and the darkness of 
the thickets closed about their path. 
What sights that forest cloaked! A cry 
escaped her lips when the lantern 
showed her a Bavarian trooper sitting 
with his back against a tree, but quite 
dead in spite of the ghastly laugh about 
his lips. The bodies were everywhere. 
She saw in fancy the spirits of the dead 
hovering above the place of battle. The 
moan of a wounded chasseur, who 
crawled upon his hands and knees 
towards them, was a wail as of some 
evil thing hidden in the brake. She had 
no pity for the man. She craved for 
light—the lights of a city, the voices of 
men. 

Beatrix passed through the woods 
unconscious of their secrets. She went 

















on with eyes half closed and lips com- 
pressed. Edmond was waiting for her 
in the vineyards where the dead lay. 
She did not see the terrible figures of 
the brake, the dying, or those that fol- 
lowed, ghoul-like, the path of the dead. 
Once, indeed, a man with bloody hands 
and the eyes of a hawk sprang up from 
the path before her and disappeared 
into the undergrowth, believing that 
men and not women came to watch him. 
The face of the man made her heart 
stand still. She stepped back as one 
who had seen a figure from the very pit 
of hell. Guillaumette had fallen upon 
her knees to sob an hysterical prayer. 

“ Sainte Vierge—what sights! Oh, 
God help us, madame. Did you see the 
man? Did you see his face? There 
was blood upon it. I cannot go on. You 
will not leave me alone here—Jesus 
help me—I cannot go.” 

Beatrix took her hand and dragged 
her up. 

“Come,” she said; “ monsieur is 
waiting for us in the vineyards. Who 
will harm two women? Do you not 
hear the soldiers, Guillaumette ? ” 

A strange sound, the echo of gut- 
tural voices, raised in merriment, came 
to them from thecopse below. Menwere 
singing a weird song of victory; lights 
danced between the trees ; cheering was 
heard, and the excited exclamations of 
the masqueraders. It would be the 
Prussians rejoicing by some bivouac 
fire, Beatrix thought. They would re- 
spect her errand. Even the trembling 
Guillaumette took heart when she knew 
that there were soldiers there. 

“The vilains Prussicns—hark to 
them,” she cried, forgetting her tears 
in a moment; “ they have the voices*of 
pigs, madame. And they will give us 
supper, perhaps. Ah, if there should be 
supper there 4 

She stumbled on, and at the turn of 
the road they beheld the bivouac and 
the watch fire burning brightly. A regi- 
ment of uhlans made merry there; and 
never did troopers wear a uniform so 
strange. For these were the hussars 
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who had broken open the baggage of 
the great MacMahon himseli—strange 
baggage for a man and for those who 
followed the man. Dainty corsets were 
there, and hose of silk, and gowns 
which famous costumiers had made, 
and little white shoes of satin and bows 
of many hues, and even bonnets with 
gay feathers in them. The uhlans, half 
drunk with the excitement of victory, 
greeted the treasures hilariously. Some 
of them had put on the cap of “ ma- 
dame’; some wore rustling skirts 
spangled with fine embroidery; some 
capered in the hats which had been the 
glory of the Bois. Ribald shouts greeted 
their pantomime. Officers looked on 
and spoke no word of rebuke. Bottles 
were raised to the absent owners. A 
very saturnalia heralded the night of 
victory. 

Guillaumette was all for seeking help 
of the Germans. They were merry fel- 
lows, as their antics showed. She had 
seen no such spectacle since the mario- 
nettes were at Worth a year ago. 

“ Oh, the fine gowns, the silver and 
the gold, madame! They will not harm 
us. The brutes—to dance such things 
in the mud. Are you not going to speak 
to them to ask about monsieur? Look 
at the splendid fellow in the yellow silk. 
He would be a Wurtemberger! All the 
Wiurtembergers are animals. Shall I 
go and ask him, madame?” 

Beatrix ran on appalled. This carni- 
val of ribaldry seemed as some picture 
from the nether world. That men 
should sing and dance with the dying 
and the dead for their audience was an 
infamy passing belief. Henceforth she 
avoided the beacon fires as she would 
have avoided the lamps of hell itself. 
The forest became a place of terror. 
She scarcely breathed until she had left 
it, and stood in the fields with the lamps 
of Worth twinkling below and the 
heaven of stars looking down upon the 
faces of those who cried to heaven for 
sleep and death. 

“ We shall find monsieur now, Guil- 
laumette,” she said simply ; “ he will be 
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waiting for us. Afterwards we will come 
to these poor people. If one only had 
the power to help them, the balm which 
would give them sleep! Is it not strange 
that we can walk here at all? Yester- 
day, when the dead man was in our 
stables, we dare not pass the door. To- 
night, the dead are everywhere! There 
is no pity left in the world. Even the 
children are forgotten.” 

She spoke as one uttering thoughts 
which no other shared; but Guillau- 
mette admitted none of her philosophy. 

“The Virgin be praised that I have 
no children this night! ” she exclaimed. 
“And do not think that we shall find 
monsieur here. He has gone to Stras- 
burg with the others. Ask monsieur 
the curé, and he will tell you so. There 
would be shelter for you in the house 
of the curé, madame. They do not eat 
the priests, those animals—and we are 
hungry, oh, so hungry!” 

They stood above the highroad to 
Strasburg at the moment and could see 
the patrols upon it, the glistening bayo- 
nets and the unresting uhlans. Lights 
were moving in all the neighboring 
villages. Watch fires flamed upon the 
hills; the bugles blared incessantly. 
Everywhere the German cordon of pos- 
session was being drawn tight. Beatrix, 
in spite of herself, found her awe of this 
mighty, invincible host rapidly becom- 
ing a subtle fascination. Pity for France 
was there; but it gave place to an over- 
mastering realization of victory unre- 
lenting; to a surpassing sympathy for 
the dying who heard no word of grace, 
for the wounded whose wounds were 
still unbound—for those alone and 
friendless in the terrible night. The 
army, the glorious army of yesterday— 
it was a rabble now, fleeing through the 
mountains impotently. That which 


amounted almost to contempt for its 
impotence was among her thoughts. 
It had left the bones of France to the 
enemy—it had left those children of 
France dying there in the darkness of 
the hills. For her it was a glorious army 
no more. Edmond alone remained to 
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She saw that she would not eat 
nor sleep until she held his hand again. 

“ Guillaumette,” she said, “ go to the 
curé and tell him that I am here. If he 


her. 
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will help me 

“ But you will be alone, madame.” 

“ T shall be with monsieur.”’ 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ve la—we shall breakfast tomor- 
row, and I can wait. Let us go on, 
madame.” 

She knew that her mistress’ halluci- 
nations were the outcome of that dread- 
ful day ; nor did she quarrel with them. 
There could be nothing worse than the 
sights the woods cloaked. The dead 
around her—she would not look upon 
their faces. The wounded—she put her 
fingers in her ears that she might not 
hear their cries! And they were draw- 
ing near to the houses of her own peo- 
ple now. The physical craving domi- 
nated her. She was hungry, and all else 
was secondary to that. 

It was nearly midnight now, but 
those who buried the dead were still 
at work in the vineyards of the river. 
Beatrix saw their lanterns as clusters of 
stars upon the hillside. The pity in her 
heart was ever growing. A wounded 
horse came up and thrust its hot nose 
into herhand. Shelaid her cheek uponits 
face, and her tears fell fast. Fatigue had 
begun to master her. She had not eaten 
for many hours. No real belief that she 
would find her husband drove her on; 
only a pursuing idea, the idea that she 
must go out into the world, wandering, 
until she heard his voice again. Nor 
could she pick her way any longer. 
From field to field and road to road she 
went with heavy steps and a great pain 
afher heart, and pity—that unceasing 
pity—always prevailing above her own 
grief and sorrow for herself. 

And so she came at last to the watch 
fires of a Prussian regiment of dra- 
goons, and men, hearing a woman’s 
voice, sprang up and greeted her with 
a ribald welcome, and strong arms 
dragged her to the light. But the first 
coherent word spoken was the word 

















of a friend; and, looking up timidly, 
she beheld Brandon North, the Eng- 
lishman. 


XV. 


HE had recognized her voice at once, 
and he came forward and took her 
hand and drew her towards the blazing 
fire, which illumined her face as a lamp 
whereby her story should be read. 

“Good God, it is Beatrix!” he ex- 
claimed, forgetting that the right thus 
to call her had passed to another. She 
answered him with a responding word 
of her surprise. 

“You here at Worth, Brandon? 
Then, you have seen Edmond!” 

He released her hand and turned 
from the fire. 

“No,” he said quietly; “and of 
course it is a surprise to you. I served 
my time with the Hessian dragoons be- 
fore I came to Strasburg. None of you 
knew that, and I did not wish it to be 
known. A man must have some em- 


ployment besides telling people that his. 


wine is good. But you are cold and ill. 
Come to my cottage. The others are 
there—and we will get a glass of wine. 
Some of them will have news of the 
lancers. I was very sorry to see them 
hurt your house, but war is war, and 
people must suffer. Have you any 
friends in Worth, Beatrix?” 

He tried to assume a certain non- 
chalance, as though he were discussing 
the common things of the day. She was 
not deceived by it; nor had the surprise 
of seeing him there, a fine figure in the 
dark green tunic, yet passed. 

“You forget,” she said simply. “I 
cannot go with you now. And Edmond 
is waiting for me. He should be in 
Worth, or perhaps at Gunstett across 
the river. I waited until sunset, and 
when he did not come back Guillau- 
mette and I ran down. They have 
burned our house, Brandon. All the 
things that he loved are destroyed. It 
is very hard that we should suffer now. 
And we were so happy there.” 
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She spoke with no design, hiding 
nothing of her love. There were tears 
in her eyes when she thought of the 
little house now a heap of ashes. He 
saw the tears and they seemed to fall 
upon his heart. 

“My poor child!” he exclaimed— 
and was half ashamed that she heard 
the words. 

“ Brandon,” she said very seriously, 
“T must find Edmond—I must go 
now.” 

“That would be foolishness, Bea- 
trix. Worth is no place for a woman to- 
night. I wonder that you came so far 
without insult. We must find some 
shelter for you when you start again. I 
will send a trooper now. at once to see 
if they have any lists. It is wonderful 
the way our people do things. We 
shall know at dawn exactly what the 
lancers did, and that will mean news of 
your husband. Meanwhile, if you won’t 
come to the cottage, you must warm 
your hands.at this fire and I will get a 
glass of wine. Believe me I am very 
sorry. If there is anything to be done 
you have only to ask me. There is no 
reason that I can see why our friend- 
ship should be broken. You do not 
believe all the things said about-us, I am 
sure. We have our duty to do—to men 
and to women. And we are not the 
scoundrels your people make us out to 
be.” 

She smiled up at him, with the look 
of one who had been his friend for 
many years. 

“ As if it were necessary to tell me 
all this—you! ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then, we will take it for granted,” 
he exclaimed, and added : “ Come, here 
is a cloak. It will make a little soldier 
of you. I will send the man for the 
news at once, and you must drink a 
glass of wine. These nights fall cold 
and the damp makes them worse. If we 
had known in Strasburg how we should 
meet again ‘ 

He stopped abruptly when he saw 
the shadow steal over her face. He had 
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begun to forget, he thought, that she 
was another man’s wife. Yet every act, 
every word, of his was full of a strong 
man’s pity for her—the little helpless 
girl out there amid that saturnalia of 
death and of defeat. She,on her part, did 
not ask herself why she remained with 
him. No fear of his friendship drove 
her from the camp. She did not know 
that he would have laid down his life 
for her, that he loved her as few men 
loved women. It was an odd meeting, 
that was all; a lucky meeting. And how 
Edmond would laugh to see her sitting 
there with a Prussian cloak about her 
shoulders, and Prussians offering her 
wine, and Guillaumette drinking the 
troopers’ beer.and joining in a cres- 
cendo of laughter, high pitched and 
piercing. 

News of the lancers came in an hour. 
She read in Brandon’s face the truth 
of it, and started up from the seat of 
logs they had found her with beating 
heart and-a face that was very wan and 
white. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried, “he is 
dead.” 

“ Not 
harmed 

“ At Worth?” 

“ No; they will send him to Mainz.” 

“ He is a prisoner, then?” 

He did not answer her. She stood 
gazing into the fire as one who sees 
pictures there. Guillaumette was still 
amusing the troopers. 


so, Beatrix—he is un- 


” 





XVI. 


THEY found a haven of refuge for her 
in the house of the curé of Morsbronn, 
and she slept there until the sun was 
shining upon Worth again. It was odd 
to wake in that little white bedroom, 
to find herself wrapped about with the 
cloak of a Hessian dragoon, and to 
hear the voices of men busy in the 
rooms below, and those other sounds of 
squadrons marching and of guns roll- 
ing by on their way to Strasburg and 
the west. She could not, for a little 
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while, recall the means by which she 
had come to the house; neither was 
there any clear memory of yesterday 
nor of its events. 

When she looked from the window, 
out upon the highroad, she could see 
a red cross flying from the pillar of the 
garden gates, and everywhere, on the 
heights above and in the valley below, 
the spiked helmets glistened in the 
sunshine. Those indomitable Prus- 
sians were the masters of Worth, then. 
The glorious army of yesterday, that 
army which was to defend the homes 
of France—it was an army no more. 

A sense of her utter helplessness took 
possession of her anew. She remem- 
bered, one by one, the circumstances 
she had forgotten. They had burned 
her house. Edmond was a prisoner. 
Brandon North had brought her to the 
priest’s cottage and would come again 
at dawn to put her on the road to 
Strasburg. She must return to her 
friends, he had said. Worth was no 
longer a fit place for her. 

He came at eight o'clock, and waited 
for her in the garden of the cottage. 
She could hardly believe even yet that 
this great fellow in the dark green uni- 
form was the same Brandon who had 
been her English friend in Strasburg. 
A new dignity was the soldier’s gift to 
him. The invincible might of Germany, 
the victory of the Saxon, were so many 
sops to his own ambition. He spoke to 
her almost as a brother, and for the first 
time she had a certain awe of him. 

‘I’m sorry to be troublesome,” he 
said, when he saw her at the window 
of the room. “ We march in half an 
hour, and if you can be ready, an Eng- 
lishman here, who is driving to Ha- 
genau, will take you in his cart. Do 
you think you can manage it?” 

“You still believe that-I ought to 
go? 99 

“ Well—it’s for you to say. If you 
want to stop at Worth an hour longer 
than you can help, I shall be surprised. 
That’s all!” 

She nodded her head, and began to 


















make a hurried toilet. Upon going 
down stairs, she found the priest stand- 
ing before the door of his sitting room 
and barring it to her. A forgotten 
candle guttered in a stick upon a table; 
there were bloody bandages and a 
tumbler of water beside it. Low moan- 
ing sounds came from the apartment ; 
and even there, in the hall, a dark crim- 
son stain dyed the boards. She knew 
then that some of the wounded men 
were in the house; and whi'e she stood 
they carried in a dying cuirassier, and 
she could look for an instant into that 
charnel house where the living sat with 
the dead, and the aftermath of war was 
being reaped. 

“This way, madame, this way,” the 
old man cried imploringly. “ Those 
poor fellows—we can help them only 
with our prayers. They have been 
coming here all night. Ah, that we 
should see such sights, that God should 
permit men to do these things!” 

He took her by the hand and led her 
through the kitchen of the house. 
There were German officers there, a 
merry party hardened to the scenes 
about, and careless in their talk of vic- 
tory. The men bowed to her as she 
. passed, for they understood that she 
was the English friend of the “ Herr 
Major.” In the garden she found 
Brandon waiting by his horse. The 
thought came to her that it was good to 
have such a friend in such a place. 
There was no question of the “ might 
be” where the Prussians stood. 

“ Oh,” she said, shuddering still with 
horror of the house, “ how good it is to 
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breathe again! Have you been wait- 
ing long, Brandon?” 

“IT was up here at six, but they told 
me that you were asleep. You must be 
tired enough after yesterday, and you'll 
have a long day. I didn’t want to wake 
you, but it was necessary, if you are to 
come with us. Of course you will come. 
There’s not a house in Worth fit for a 
dog just now. We can make a road if 
you'll go in Watts’ cart. He’s an 
eccentric old fellow, attached to one of 
the New York papers—though he’s an 
Englishman for all that. I told him 
that you were an Englishwoman and 
had friends in Strasburg, and he’s only 
too pleased to help. I dare say he'll 
drive you right into the town. Don’t 
mind his bluntness. He’s a regular old 
Bohemian and not a sham one made in 


an ale house. It will be best for you 


to stay there with Mme. Heéléne, or to 
go down into Switzerland, as you 
please; but if you take my advice, 
Beatrix, you won’t stop a day longer 
in the Kleber Platz than you can help. 
You see for yourself what’s going 
to happen. And Strasburg won’t be a 
pleasant place when Von Werder calls 
there.” 

He spoke to her with a certain in- 
timacy of friendship, as if they two stood 
apart from this quarrel of nations, and 
had a common interest elsewhere of 
their nationality and their circum- 
stances. She heard him in that spirit; 
but her own future was no concern to 
her. In Strasburg, among her friends, 
at Mme. Héléne’s house—all would be 
well there. 


(To be continued.) 





TO JULIA. 


IF all your smiles were gold, my dear, 
If all your smiles were gold, 

I’d have, within this very year, 
A store of wealth untold. 


But since your smiles are smiles, my dear, 
And but a maiden’s art, 

They’ll surely bankrupt me, I fear, 
Of all I have—my heart. 





Arthur Grissom. 
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BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS WON SO REMARKABLE 
A TRIUMPH, OPENING A NEW ERA OF OUR NATIONAL EXPANSION—THE FIFTH 
INSTALMENT SKETCHES THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST INDIES DURING 
MAY AND JUNE—THE BLOCKADE OF CUBA, THE SEARCH 
FOR CERVERA’S FLEET, AND THE EVENTS THAT 
MADE SANTIAGO THE GREAT BATTLE 
GROUND OF THE WAR. 


HE course of events in the chief 
theater of war during the months 

of May and June may be thus briefly 
summed up: 

1—Plans for the immediate invasion 
of Cuba, which were abandoned or 
postponed; the blockade, meanwhile, 
being maintained and extended. ; 

2—The coming of Cervera’s fleet, 
and the movements of the squadrons 
under Sampson and Schley to inter- 
cept it. 

3—The “bottling” of Cervera at 
Santiago, which thereupon became the 
center of naval and military operations, 
and the scene of the chief sea fight and 
the only land battle of the war. 


SAMPSON’S PLAN FOR ATTACKING HA- 
VANA. 


As Havana was the one great seat of 
Spanish power in the West Indies, it 
was natural that the first plan of at- 
tack should look toward the Cuban 
capital. Admiral Sampson was anxious 
to begin the war by striking direct at 
it with the full power of his squadron, 
and at least three of his leading officers 
—Captains Evans of the Iowa, Taylor 
of the Indiana, and Chadwick of the 
New York—strongly supported him. 
The matter had been fully discussed be- 


fore hostilities began. On April 6 Sec- 
retary Long instructed him: 


The department does not wish the vessels 
of your squadron to be exposed to the fire 
of the batteries at Havana, Santiago,* or 
other strongly fortified ports in Cuba unless 
the more formidable Spanish vessels should 
take refuge in those harbors. Even in this 
case the department would suggest that a 
rigid blockade and the employment of our 
torpedo boats would accomplish the desired 
object. 


On April 9 Sampson replied with a 
long letter in which he pleaded hard for 
permission to carry out his aggressive 
policy. He described the shore bat- 
teries at Havana, all of which face sea- 
ward, with little protection for their 
gunners, and explained his plan of at- 
tack: 


These batteries are well calculated to keep 
off a fleet from seaward which approaches 
within a moderate distance of a few thou- 
sand yards. I do not think they are well 
placed to resist an attack from the westward 
and close inshore, where the batteries will 
be exposed to a flank fire, or to the fire of 
our big ships at short range, where the sec- 
ondary batteries would have full effect. 

Even under these circumstances, the ships 
must have such a heavy fire that the men in 
the batteries would be overwhelmed by its 


*The strength of the batteries at Santiago was greatly 
overestimated at this time. 
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volume. Before the Puritan and Amphi- 
trite arrived I was not entirely sanguine of 
the success of the attack. Since their arrival 
yesterday I have little doubt of its suecess.* 

Having silenced the western batteries, it 
would be quite practicable to shell the city, 
which I would do only after warning given 
twenty four hours in advance. 

I see the force of your reasoning that we 
would have no troops to occupy the city if 
it did surrender, yet, Mr. Secretary, it will 
be very unfortunate, besides a great loss of 
time, if we must delay until the rainy season 
is over. Probably a close blockade would 
terminate the trouble before October. 


THE ARMY’S UNREADINESS. 


In spite of Sampson’s plea, it was de- 
cided to defer the blow till an army 
could be organized to follow it up, and 
the first mobilization of troops was 
made with this object in view. But 
when the War Department, a few days 
before hostilities began, ordered the 
regulars to the Gulf ports (April 15), it 
does not seem to have been realized how 
ill prepared our forces were foranactive 
campaign, and how tremendous the 
task before the commissary, quarter- 
master, medical; and other bureaus. 
The camp at Chickamauga was formed 
to give time for the work of equipment ; 
and from this point men were moved 
as rapidly as possible to Tampa, where 
in the early days of May an army corps, 
commanded by General William R. 
Shafter—a brigadier in the regular 
army,t appointed a major general of 
volunteers—was organized for the in- 
vasion. On May 2 it was decided, at a 
White House conference—in which 
General Miles and Admiral Sicard took 
part, as well as the President and Sec- 
retaries Alger and Long—to move 
forty or fifty thousand men to some 
point near Havana, and attack or be- 





* After the expedition to San Juan Admiral Sampson’s 
Opinion of the monitors was less favorable. In a report 
dated May 20 he described them as “ very inefficient.” 


t The general officers of the regular army, just before the 
war, were Major Generals Miles (commanding the army), 
Merritt, and Brooke; Brigadier Generals Greely (chief signal 
officer), Breckinridge (inspector general), Flagler (chief of 
ordnance), Sternberg (surgeon general), Otis, Lieber (judge 


advocate general), Stanton (paymaster general), Coppinger,. 


Wilson (chief of engineers), Shafter, Graham, Wade, Merriam, 
Ludington (quartermaster general), Corbin (adjutant general), 
and Eagan (commissary general). 
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siege the capital on the land side. On 
May 9 Shafter was instructed by Secre- 
tary Alger 


to move his command, under protection of 
navy, and seize and hold Mariel, or most 
important point on north coast of Cuba and 
where territory is ample to land and deploy 
army. 


Mariel is twenty six miles from Ha- 
vana, and is the nearest harbor west of 
the city. General Wade, in command 
at Tampa, .was to send reinforcements 
as fast as they could be brought from 
Chickamauga and other points. He 
was directed to “have troops fully 
equipped ; send abundance of ammuni- 
tion, and ship with them food for men 
and animals for sixty days, to be fol- 
lowed by four months’ supplies.” 

It was vastly easier to issue these in- 
structions than to execute them. There 
was a great deficiency of ammunition 
and of supplies and equipments of all 
sorts, and on the 10th orders came from 
Washimgton to defer sailing until May 
16. Meanwhile, to get the army in mo- 
tion, twelve thousand men were to be 
transported from Tampa to Key West, 
as a half way station on the route to 
Cuba. This also was speedily found to 
be impracticable, as there was no ade- 
quate supply of water on the island, 
and nothing had been done to pro- 
vide it. 

Finally the idea of attacking Havana 
with a large army was given up, amd 
Shafter was ordered to take five thou- 
sand men for a “reconnaissance in 
force.” The plan was to effect a land- 
ing on the south coast, in Santiago or 
Puerto Principe province, and open up 
communications with Gomez; but this, 
too, fell through. Besides the difficulty 
of equipping an adequate force, the wet 
season was beginning in Cuba, with its 
terrible menace to the health of unac- 
climated invaders; the fortifications of 
Havana had been greatly strengthened ; 
there was risk in sending transports to 
sea while there existed the possibility 
of an attack by Cervera’s fleet; and 
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when the blockade of Santiago ended 
this latter danger, the whole plan of 
campaign was changed. 


LEGALIZED FILIBUSTERING. 


What may be called legalized filibus- 
tering expeditions were a feature of 
these early days of the war, when the 
assistance of the Cuban insurgents was 
valued more highly than it came to be 
upon closer acquaintance. Official re- 
lations with them were first opened by 
Lieutenant A. S. Rowan, of the military 
information bureau. Charged with 
messages to General Calixto Garcia, 
the exact nature of which has not been 
disclosed, Lieutenant Rowan was or- 
dered to Jamaica early in April, to 
await the inevitable outbreak of war. 
When it came, he crossed to the south 
coast of Cuba in a fishing smack, in 
company with agents of the insurgent 
junta in Jamaica, and landed between 
Santiago and Cape Cruz, on April 25. 
On May 1, after an arduous journey 
through mountains and forests, he met 
Garcia at the town of Bayamo, which 
had just been evacuated by its Spanish 
garrison and occupied by the insur- 
gents. He delivered his despatches, 
rode on across theprovince of Santiago, 
which he found to be a desolated wilder- 
ness, to the north coast, and on the 
5th sailed from the harbor of Manati, 
with five companions, in an open row- 
boat, which was so small that its 
occupants were forced to sit upright 
with their provisions between their 
knees. They were picked up by a 
Bahama sponging steamer, and on 
May 11 Lieutenant Rowan’s adven- 
turous journey ended at Key West, 
whence he hurried to Washington to 
report. 

The first expedition with arms and 
supplies for the insurgents had left Key 
West a few days before, under the com- 
mand of Colonel R. H. Hall, of the 
Fourth Infantry. Its purpose was ac- 
complished, and the honor of being the 
first American officer to set foot on 
Cuban soil during the war was claimed 
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for one of its members, Lieutenant W. 
M. Crofton of the First Infantry; but 
Lieutenant Rowan would seem to pos- 
sess a prior title to this particular dis- 
tinction. 


THE GUSSIE FIASCO, 


Another expedition, which left Key 
West May 11 on the transport Gussie, 
with a cargo of arms and ammunition, 
and a hundred men of the First In- 
fantry,commanded by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel J. H. Dorst, was less successful. At 
Puerto Cabanas (about forty miles west 
of Havana), where she attempted to 
make a landing, she found herself con- 
fronted by a strong force of Spaniards. 
Even with the assistance of the gun- 
boats Wasp and Manning, the enemy 
could not be dislodged, and the Gussie 
had to withdraw. Much of the blame 
for her failure was charged to the news- 
papers, which had openly advertised 
the starting of the expedition two days 
before it sailed; and as a result, the 
military censorship of press despatches 
became more strict.* 

No news was published of an ex- 
pedition which started from ‘Tampa a 
week later. For this eight hundred 
Cubans had been recruited—an ill 
equipped, undisciplined regiment; so 
undisciplined that on the night of em- 
barkation nearly half of them straggled 
down to the pier too late for their 
steamer, the Florida, which took the 


* The chief signal officer, Brigadier General A. W. Greely, 
speaks of this “most responsible as well as most delicate 
duty ” in his annual report: “The great daily journals of the 
country not only held up the hands of the chief signal officer, 
but also refrained at critical times from publishing informa- 
tion detrimental to the public interests. All messages to the 
West Indies were carefully supervised. Through the signal 
corps censorship a rich harvest of information was gained 
from the telegrams of newspaper correspondents, blockade 
runners, personal despatches, etc. 

“While hundreds of improper messages were quietly de- 
posited in the wastebasket, others were allowed to pass freely 
as leading up to other and more valuable information.” 

The War and Navy Departments, of course, were from the 
first very sparing of information for the press, and on April 
29 Secretary Alger issued an order absolutely forbidding his 
subordinates to answer any questions from reporters. The 
New York Sum said on Mayr: “The system inaugurated 
yesterday is more stringent thanapresscensorship. A query 
in regard to the most inconsequential matter connected with 
the routine work of the department was treated in the same 
way aS a query in reference to the next important strategic 
move; a refusal to answer was given in all cases. ‘The 
department believes that some recent publications have caused 
embarrassment to the plans of the government in its cam- 
paign against Spain.” - 

















rest to the harbor of Banes, on the 
north coast of the province of Santiago. 

There were a few other similar ex- 
peditions, but their movements were 
kept so quiet that their history cannot 
now be written fully; and indeed i: 
would scarcely be worth while to write 
it, as they had little or no effect upon 
the course of the war. What was prob- 
ably the last went from Key West on 
the transports Florida and Fanita, June 
25, with two hundred Cubans, and fifty 
colored troopers of the Tenth Cavalry, 
escorted by the auxiliary cruiser 
Peoria. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to land near Trinidad, and another at 
Tunas, a little further east—where the 
Cubans were repulsed with some loss 
by a Spanish detachment—the men 
were put ashore at Palo Alto, in Puerto 
Principe province, and joined Maximo 
Gomez, who, according to the story 
told by a volunteer member of the ex- 
pedition, gave them a somewhat chilly 
reception, declaring that he needed 
arms and supplies, not recruits. Dur- 
ing July they took part in some minor 
engagements with the Cuban general’s 
nephew, Miguel Gomez, who horrified 
his American allies by shooting pris- 
oners and looting a captured town 
(Arroyo Blanco). At the close of the 
war, after suffering much hardship, 
they made their way to the north coast. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE BLOCKADE. 


During May and fune the blockade 
of the Cuban coast was gradually ex- 
tended and made more thorough, as 
the blockading fleet grew in numbers. 
It had been begun, in April, with 
twenty two ships; on July 1 ninety 
eight vessels under Admiral Sampson’s 
command were surrounding the island, 
and blockade running, of which there 
was a good deal in the early weeks of 
the war, was practically ended. To 
watch the two thousand miles of Cuba’s 
coast line—which, as Sampson said, 
was “a line greater in extent than that 
patrolled by nearly six hundred ships 
during the Civil War, and one in many 
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respects offering greater difficulties ”"— 
was a tedious and exhausting service 
for the American ships and sailors, 
without many exciting incidents. 
Sampson’s bombardment of the 
Matanzas batteries (April 27), already 
chronicled, was followed by a series of 
small brushes with the enemy, the first 
occurring two days later off Cien- 
fuegos. At this point, owing to its dis- 
tance from a coaling base (it is six hun- 
dred miles from Key West by way of 
Cape San Antonio), and to Sampson’s 
lack of ships, it was impossible, in the 
early weeks of the war, to maintain a 
strict Llockade. The first American 
ships to appear there were the cruiser 
Marblehead, the gunboat Nashville, 
and the converted yacht Eagle, on 
April 29. Sampson had detached this 
little squadron, whose senior officer was 
Commander McCalla, of the Marble- 
head, with orders to intercept two 
Spanish transports which had been re- 
ported as ‘bound for Cienfuegos. Un- 
fortunately the Marblehead and the 
Eagie ran aground, losing twelve 
hours; and McCalla was too late to 
catch the intended prizes. He was off 
the port, and had captured the coast- 
ing steamer Argonauta, when the 
torpedo boat Gallicia and two other 
small armed vessels came out and fired 
on the Eagle, seconded by batteries on 
shore. The American ships replied in 
kind, and drove the Spaniards off, dis- 
abling the Gallicia, which limped back 
into port with a shot through her boil- 
ers. Immediately after the brief en- 
gagement McCalla was obliged to 
withdraw, as his coal was running low. 
On the same day the New York fired 
upon forts and a company of cavalry at 
Puerto Cabanas, the scene of the Gus- 
sie’s repulse. On May 2 the gunboat 
Wilmington and thetorpedo boat Erics- 
son had some target practice ofthesame 
sort. On the 6th and 7th the torpedo 
boats Dupont and Winslow and the 
yacht Hornet fired upon the shore bat- 
teries near Matanzas, where the Span- 
ish engineers had resumed work since 
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Sampson’s visit. On the 7th the gun- 
boat Vicksburg and the revenue cutter 
Morrill chased a schooner under the 
Havana fortiffcations and exchanged 
shots with them. 


THE FIGHT AT CARDENAS, MAY II. 


The most serious engagements of the 
blockade, and the first in which Amer- 
ican lives were lost, were fought on 
May 11, at Cardenas and Cienfuegos. 
At the former port—which lies at the 
head of one of those deep indentations 
so characteristic of the Cuban coast, 
with an entrance barred by a chain of 
‘keys—were three Spanish gunboats, 
which constantly showed themselves at 
the mouth of the harbor, and one day 
repelled an attack by the torpedo boat 
Foote. Early on the morning of May 
I1, when the gunboats Machias and 
Wilmington, the revenue cutter Hud- 
son, and the torpedo boat Winslow 
were off the port, Commander Merry 
of the Machias, the senior officer pres- 
ent, after a consultation with Com- 
mander Todd of the Wilmington, or- 
dered an attack, in hope of capturing 
the daring Spaniards. 

The bay of Cardenas is shallow, and 
the main entrance was believed to be 
laid with mines operated from a station 
on Diana Key, one of the obstructing 
islands. The Machias stayed outside to 
attack this point, while the three other 
vessels picked their way into the har- 
bor by another channel through the 
keys, and moved up the wide bay 
toward the town. The Winslow, lead- 
ing the way, was within a mile of the 
wharves, which were lined with small 
craft, when a hot fire suddenly opened 
upon her, apparently coming from a 
battery at the water’s edge, as well as 
from the Spanish gunboats. She made 
a spirited reply with her puny arma- 
ment of three one pounder rapid fire 
guns, and the Wilmington and Hudson 
joined in the bombardment, doing seri- 
ous damage to the enemy’s vessels and 
some to the town, but failing to silence 
the Spaniards’ fire, which was concen- 
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trated on the Winslow, and fairly rid- 
dled her. One of her engines was 
struck and injured, her steering gear 
was shot away, a shell exploded in one 
of her boilers, another started a fire 
in her paint room, and another disabled 
one of her guns; and she was drifting 
helplessly toward the shore when her 
commanding officer, Lieutenant J. B. 
Bernadeu, signaled for help, and the 
Hudson steamed up to tow her out of 
her imminent peril. Lieutenant Berna- 
dou had been wounded in the thigh bya 
splinter, but had stuck to his post, stop- 
ping the flow of blood by means of a 
tourniquet improvised with a towel and 
an empty shell case. 


THE DEATH OF ENSIGN BAGLEY. 


A line was thrown from the Hudson 
to the Winslow, but fell short. At the 
second attempt, as the torpedo boat’s 
crew stood ready to grasp the rope, a 
shell struck a group of them, instantly 
killing the second officer, Ensign Bag- 
ley, and two seamen, and mortally 
wounding two others. Ensign Bagley, 
a very promising young North Caro- 
linian, was the only officer of the navy 
killed in action during the war. Finally 
the line was made fast, and the Wins- 
low was taken out of the bay and to 
Key West. 

The skirmish at Cardenas, which was 
more like a defeat than anything else 
that our arms encountered during the 
war, showed that t® pit such unprotect- 
ed vessels as torpedo boats against even 
mediocre shore batteries may be mag- 
nificent but is not war.* The American 


* Even for the routine work of the blockade these frail craft 
were ill adapted, and probably they would not have been 
ordered to this duty but for the urgent need of dll the ships 
that could be mustered into service. They are, of course, 
designed for a special purpose, armament, protection, and 
seagoing ability being sacrificed to the power to make a 
lightning-like dash at the enemy in battle. Of their condition 
after the four months’ campaign Engineer in Chief Melville 
said in his official report: “ Nearly every one has had some 
accident, and the machinery of some at the close of the war 
was in a condition that can only be described as horrible.” 

It has been charged, or at least hinted, that in taking the 
Winslow so close to an enemy whose strength was imper- 
fectly known, Lieutenant Bernadou was guilty of the rash- 
ness to which young commanders are naturally prone, The 
charge is answered, as far as the lieutenant is concerned, by 
the fact that he was acting throughout under the orders of 
superior officers. r 














loss, however—five men killed and 
three wounded—was small, and the 
Winslow’s injuries, though numerous, 
were so slight that she was ready for 
sea again a few hours after reaching 
Key West. The Spaniards, on the other 
hand, had suffered considerably. They 
reported one of their gunboats, the 
Antonio Lopez, a total wreck, and 
much damage along the water front of 
the town. The Machias, moreover, had 
shelled and demolished the station on 
Diana Key. A boat’s crew, commanded 
by Ensign A. L. Willard, went ashore 
on the key and hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes above the Spanish barracks— 
the first appearance of our flag as an 
emblem of conquest on Cuban soil. 


CABLE CUTTING AT CIENFUEGOS. 


On the same day, soon after sunrise, 
four boats—the steam and sailing 
launches of the Marblehead and the 
Nashville, commanded by Lieutenant 
Winslow of the latter vessel, a son 
of Captain Winslow of the old 
Kearsarge—made a daring and partly 
successful attempt to cut the tele- 
graph cables that connected Cien- 
fuegos with Havana and with Europe. 
For more than three hours the boats’ 
crews grappled for the submarine 
wires, going within sixty feet of the 
beach, in a heavy sea, and working with 
the utmost coolness under a constant 
rifle fire from troops on shore. Two 
lines were brought up and cut, and an- 
other small one had been found when 
the Spanish fire became so heavy that 
Lieutenant Winslow, who had been 
shot through the hand, was obliged to 
order the launches to withdraw from 
their perilous position. The Marble- 
head and the Nashville, together with 
the revenue cutter Windom, though 
they had not been able to drive the 
Spaniards from their cover on the 
beach, had wrecked the cable station; 
and as the boats had been fired on from 
the lighthouse at the harbor mouth, it 
was also demolished. The Eagle, mean- 
while, destroyed an outlying lighthouse 
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(Piedras Key) and lightship (Diego 
Perez Island), and sent their keepers— 
who had not been paid for months, and 
in one case had had no food for five 
lays—into Cienfuegos. The American 
loss in the launches was twelve men 
wounded, of whom two died. 

The severing of the ocean cables 
landing in Cuba was part of the plan 
for a complete blockade of the island.* 
A specially fitted steamer, the Adria, 
was commissioned for this difficult and 
frequently dangerous work, but she 
proved a failure. Better results were 
gained by the St. Louis and the Wom- 
patuck. The big liner and her small 
consort, a tug bought from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, had little equipment 
for fighting, but Captain Goodrich and 
Lieutenant Jungen, their commanding 
officers, on May 18 took them under the 
batteries at the mouth of the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba and severed the cable 
running to Jamaica. On the following 
day they were repulsed in an attempt to 
cut the French line near its landing at 
Guantanamo; but on the 2oth Captain 
Goodrich found and broke it off the 
Haitian coast, and a few days later he 
reported to the Navy Department his 
belief that “the island of Cuba is now 
isolated, telegraphically speaking.” 
This same announcement was made 
more than once, but always premature- 
ly,t for when Santiago fell, it still had 
its cables to Havana and Madrid. It 
was fortunate for the American forces, 
and perhaps for the Spaniards, too, that 
such was the case, for these wires car- 
ried to Cervera the orders that sent his 
squadron from its stronghold in San- 
tiago harbor to destruction under 
Sampson’s guns, precipitating the fall 





* This step was decided upon only after much hesitation im 
Washington. Sampson’s first orders were to cut no cables, 
and on April 27 Secretary Long telegraphed: “We are 
considering the advantage of declaring telegraph cables 
neutral.” Three days later, when it was known that Cervera 
had sailed from the Cape Verde Islands, Sampson was 
authorized to destroy the cables on the south coast of Cuba. 
Of course it was unnecessary to cut those that ran northward 
to the United States. 

+The mistake may have been due to the fact (reported 
by Admiral Sampson, July 19) that the Spaniards had laid 
dummy cables, so that it was almost impossible to know 
when a “live wire” had been cut. 
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of the Cuban city and bringing near the 
end of the war. 


THE COMING OF CERVERA. 


Meanwhile, in the early days of May, 
the situation in the West Indies was 
changed by the appearance of Cervera’s 
fleet as a factor—indeed, as the central 
factor—in the campaign. Although its 
strength was small in comparison with 
the whole American naval force in the 
Atlantic, the Spanish squadron was 
powerful enough, with Sampson’s ships 
scattered in Cuban waters, and our long 


stretch of scantily protected coast be- 


fore it, to threaten grave danger at al- 
most any point at which it might strike. 
To insure our command of the sea, and 
to make feasible the invasion of Cuba, 
it must be met and vanquished. 
Cervera’s departure from St. Vincent 
on April 29 with the four cruisers, 
Maria Teresa (flagship; Captain Con- 
cas), Cristobal Colon (Captain Moreu), 
Vizcaya (Captain Eulate), and Almi- 
rante Oquendo (Captain Lagaza), and 
the three torpedo boat destroyers, 
Furor (flagship of Captain Villamil, 
commanding the flotilla; the Furor 
commanded by Lieutenant Carlier), 
Pluton (Lieutenant Vazquez), and Ter- 
ror (Lieutenant de la Rocha), was 
reported to the Navy Department 
on the same day. Secretary Long 
immediately informed Sampson that 
the Spanish fleet had sailed westward, 
probably for Cuba, but possibly to 
strike at the coast of the United States 
or to intercept the Oregon. With 
equal promptitude he despatched the 
Harvard and St. Louis, which were at 
New York, waiting for orders, to cruise 
off Martinique and Guadeloupe to 
watch for the Spaniards and cable the 
earliest news of their movements. Two 
days later (May 1) another of the 
American liners, the Yale, was sent out 
to circle about Porto Rico. It was not 
thought likely that Cervera would make 
direct for Cuba without calling at some 
of the intervening islands, either for 
coal, fcr communication with Madrid, 
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or for news of the military situation; 
and it was fully expected that one of 
these speedy scouts would be able to 


give ample warning of his approach. 


Behind this first line of the American 
naval defenses was Sampson’s fleet, 
which was now called upon to present 
a double front to the enemy. To meet 
the emergency it was divided into two 
bodies. With the most powerful fight- 
ing ships the admiral faced westward 
to face Cervera, leaving Commodore 
Watson* to maintain the blockade with 
a squadron consisting mainly of auxilia- 
ries and “mosquito” craft. A thousand 
miles to the north, at Hampton Roads, 
the central point of our eastern coast, 
was Schley, with the flying squadron, 
ready to sally forth against the Span- 
iards if they should make any attempt 
to strike at our seaports. 


SAMPSON’S EXPEDITION TO SAN JUAN. 


It was calculated that Cervera would 
reach West Indian waters about May 8 
—a reckoning that proved to be based 
upon an overestimate of his squadron’s 
speed. During the first three days of 
the month Sampson was at Key West 
with his flagship, the New York, and 
his two battleships, the Iowa and In- 
diana, taking on coal and supplies and 
making preparations for the expected 
fight. In the early morning of the 4th 
the three great warships slipped out 
singly, to rendezvous a few hours later 
at Juruco Cove, a dozen miles east of 
Havana. The small cruiser Detroit 
also met them here, and the four vessels 
steamed eastward toward San Juan, 
Porto Rico, which both Sampson and 
the Navy Department regarded as the 
admiral’s probable meeting place with 
the Spaniards. On their way, off Car- 





* To relieve Admiral Sampson of part of his tremendous 
burden of work and responsibility, Commodore J. Crittenden 
Watson, who had been serving as governor of the United 
States Naval Home, was appointed (May 6) to command the 
blockading squadron, under the admiral’s orders. His 
“ broad pennant” was hoisted successively on the Cincinnati, 
the Dolphin, and other vessels. At the same time Commo- 
dore George C. Remey was sent from the Portsmouth (New 
Hampshire) navy yard to take charge of the station at Key 
West, the great naval base of the war. Later (June 21) his 
command was extended to include “all vessels within signal- 
ing distance ’—being still, of course, subordinate to Sampson. 














denas, they picked up the monitors Ter- 
ror and Amphitrite, the small cruiser 
Montgomery, the torpedo boat Porter, 
the tug Wompatuck, and the collier Ni- 
agara. It was a heavily armed but not a 
swiftly moving squadron. It could, of 
course, go no faster than its slowest 
vessels, and the monitors were credited, 
at their best pace, with only ten knots 
an hour. Every one of Cervera’s ves- 
sels was rated at fully twice that 
speed. That a slow fleet should set out 
in search of a swift one was an anomaly 
which the Navy Department would 
doubtless have avoided had it been pos- 
sible. Had we possessed only two or 
three more battleships or good ar- 
mored cruisers, it would not have been 
necessary to undertake an offensive 
movement with vessels designed, as the 
monitors were, for coast defense. 

As a matter of fact, Sampson could 
not make anything like ten knots an 
hour, even by taking the monitors in 
tow of the New Yerk and the Iowa. 
He had expected to reach San Juan in 
five days’ steaming; it took him more 
than seven. On his way he sent the 
Montgomery in to Cape Haitien, on 
the north coast of Haiti, where it found 
a despatch from Secretary Long: 


Do not risk so crippling your vessels 
against fortifications as to prevent from soon 
afterward successfully fighting the Spanish 
fleet, composed of Pelayo, Carlos V,* Viz- 
caya, Oquendo, Colon, Teresa, and four tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, if they should appear 
on this side. 


Sampson replied with a request that the 
American liners should be ordered to 
meet him at St. Thomas. “Lacking the 
services of these vessels,” he told the 
Navy Department, * I will have to re- 
turn to the west immediately. I shall 
await answer to this request at Cape 
Haitien, and if granted I will proceed to 
San Juan, probably destroying fortifica- 
tions, establishing a temporary base at 
Culebra Island, to the east of Porto 





*The whereabouts of the Spanish battleships Pelayo and 
Emperador Carlos V was not positively known at this date. 
It was several times reported that they had sailed or were 
about to sail for American waters. 
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Rico, as entrance to San Juan is ob- 
structed.” * 

Secretary Long replied that the 
scouts had been ordered to St. Thomas, 
to await Sampson’s instructions, and 
on May 11 the squadron left Cape 
Haitien, moving slowly eastward, and 
sighting the lights of San Juan 
at three o'clock the next morning. 
At half past three breakfast was served ; 
at four “all hands” was sounded for 
the final clearing for action. All this 
time the ships were slowly moving in 
toward the sleeping city. “ One who 
was there,” said a correspondent who 
was with the fleet, “ knows how the 
tiger feels as it creeps up on its 
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prey. 
THE CAPITAL OF PORTO RICO. 


The harbor of San Juan is a wide bay 
sheltered from the Atlantic by a long, 
narrow island, which at its eastern end 
approaches the mainland of Porto Rico 
so closely that it is practically a pen- 
insula. The city, a place of about thirty 
thousand people, lies at the western end 
of the island, facing towards the bay, 
and partly screened from the ocean by 
a ridge of high ground that rises 
abruptly along the beach some sixty 
feet above high tide. On the western- 
most point of the ridge, directly over- 
looking the harbor entrance, stands the 
Morro Castle, an extensive but anti- 
quated stone fortress. The other gate- 
post of the harbor is Cabras Island, and 
just inside of this is Fort Canuelo, a 
small work built on a sand bar. 

Admiral Sampson had carefully 
formulated his plan of attack, and had 
sent detailed instructions, in writing, to 
each of his captains on the previous 
day. His five armorclads advanced in 
column, led by the Iowa, the most pow- 
erful vessel in the fleet, to which the 
admiral, in expectation of heavy fight- 
ing, had temporarily transferred his 
flag. The Indiana, the New York, the 





* Admiral Sampson had been notified by Secretary Long 
(April 29) of a report that the Spaniards had sunk hulks 
loaded with stones at the entrance of San Juan harbor. 
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Amphitrite, and the Terror followed in 
order. In advance of all, a thousand 
yards ahead of the Iowa, the Detroit 
sounded her way across the harbor 
mouth and under the Morro, with or- 
ders to signal when she found the water 
shoaling to ten fathoms. Five hundred 
yards to starboard of the column, the 
little Wompatuck steamed inshore, off 
Cabras Islands, to anchor a boat at the 
ten fathom mark—this to serve as a 
“turning stake” for the steersmen of 
the fighting ships when shore marks 
might be hidden by smoke. The Mont- 
gomery, bringing up the rear of the 
squadron, was instructed to take her 
station east of the harbor entrance and 
silence Fort Canuelo if its guns were 
fired. Both the small cruisers, and the 
Porter—which had come up closealong- 
side of the Iowa, screened by the big 
battleship—were to watch for any of 
Cervera’s vessels that might sally out of 
the bay. If one of the Spanish torpedo 
boat destroyers should make a dash at 
our ironclads, the Detroit and the 
Montgomery were to sink it or drive it 
back; if a cruiser should come out, the 
Porter was to rush in and torpedo it— 
at the imminent risk, of course, of her 
own destruction. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF SAN JUAN. 


At sixteen minutes past five, when 
the Iowa was about a mile and a quarter 
from the Morro, now clearly visible 
in the dawning light, with the Detroit 
half way between the flagship and the 
shore, the first shot of the action was 
fired from a six inch gun in the battle- 
ship’s bows, and her whole starboard 
battery immediately followed it up. 
She was now opposite the mouth of the 
bay,.and the officers on her deck—all 
the American officers scorned the pro- 
tection of the conning towers—could 
see, to their great disappointment, that 
Cervera’s squadron was not inside. No 
Spanish flags were in sight in the har- 
bor or on the fortifications, and the 
garrison was apparently taken wholly 
by surprise. Eight minutes passed be- 
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fore there was any reply to the attack; 
then the old muzzle loading guns in 
the Morro opened fire, seconded by 
the more formidable weapons—six inch 
Krupp guns—in some newly built 
batteries further east on the shore 
bluff. 

In the absence of Cervera’s fleet, 
Sampson’s expedition had failed of its 
main purpose, but he did not counter- 
mand his orders for an attack upon the 
San Juan batteries. To use the words 


of his report to the Navy Department,. 


he had determined “to develop their 
position and strength, and then, with- 
out waiting to reduce the city or sub- 
ject it to a regular bombardment— 
which would require due notice—turn 
to the west,” toward Cuba or Key 
West. 

At a speed of four knots an hour, the 
five armorclads steamed in front of the 
Morro, each ship pouring in her full 
fire as she passed. Then, led by the 
Iowa, the column turned seaward and 
out of range. From the flagship’s 
opening shot to the last discharged by 
the Terror, the first round of the en- 
gagement had lasted nearly an hour. 
The enemy had not suffered severely ; 
although the breeze was very light, 
there was a long rolling swell that 
made Sampson’s vessels, especially the 
monitors, poor gun platforms, and the 
American gunners scarcely got the 
proper distance and elevation in their 
brief turn in the firing line. The Span- 
iards’ marksmanship was very much 
worse still, and not a ship had been 
touched, though the three small vessels 
in particular had been subject to a 
heavy fire at such close range that the 
admiral was alarmed for their safety— 
especially for that of the Detroit, which 
kept her place in front of the Morro. 
After the first round he ordered them 
out to sea, where they remained to the 
end of the battle, in company with the 
Wompatuck, the collier Niagara, and 
two newspaper tugs. These last had 
accompanied the fleet from Key West 
—uninvited and not wholly welcome 























companions, whose presence was a 
novel feature in naval warfare. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD ROUNDS. 


Circling around at four or five miles’ 
distance from shore, the armorclads 
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iards scored only three hits in the three 
hours’ artillery duel. Two shells 
struck the Iowa, one doing no damage, 
the other, which exploded on the bat- 
tleship’s deck as she withdrew after the 
second round, wounding three men; a 


passed a second and then a third time third reached the New York at nearly 
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GENERAL RUSSELL A. ALGER, SECRETARY OF WAR OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From a photograph by Hayes, Detroit. 


before the fortifications, which Samp- 
son found to be much stronger than he 
had expected. In these rounds, using 
the heavy guns only—their gunners 
had complained that the smoke from 
the rapid ‘fire batteries made it difficult 
to aim—the American fire was much 
more accurate, while the enemy’s 
shooting improved little. The Span- 
84M 


three miles’ range, as the action ended, 
destroying a boat, and killing one and 
wounding four of a gun crew. 

The five American armorclads fired, 
in all, 894 shells, and the execution they 
did was much greater. The stone walls 
of the Mcrro were riddled, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the battle the old 
fortress was veiled in a cloud of dust 
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From a photograph—Copyright, 1897, by William Taylor, Hingham. 


from its shattered masonry, as well as 
smoke from its own guns ; yetthese were 
served to the last, their fire diminishing 
under the hail of shot, but never being 
silenced. As the fleet withdrew they 
sent shells after it almost as long as it 
was in sight. Many of the American 
projectiles wasted themselves on the 
sea wall below the Morro, which was 
built with embrasures that made it look 
like part of the fort. Many others 
passed over the batteries into the town, 
where they did great damage. This 
bombardment of non combatants, with- 
out the “ due notice ” of which Samp- 
son had spoken, must be set down as 
one of the shocking but inevitable in- 
cidents of war. It cannot be termed 
purely an accident, for the Terror de- 
liberately fired some of her ten inch 
shells over the bluff, “ hoping,” Cap- 
tain Ludlow said in his official report, 
“to strike any vessel in the inner har- 





seem to 
it was 


bor ’”’—which would scarcely 
have been necessary, when 
known that Cervera’s ships were not 
there; and missiles fired in this some- 
what random fashion were as likely to 
fall in the city as in the port. 

At a quarter to eight o’clock Samp- 
son signaled “ Form column, course 
northwest,” and the fleet slowly steamed 
away from land, reluctantly ceasing its 
fire as it drew out of range. Its last 
shot came from the after turret of the 
rearguard ship, the Terror, at 8.15; and 
the action was over, though the Spanish 
gunners continued to waste their am- 
munition for a quarter of an hour. 


THE RESULT OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 


Viewed as the sole achievement of 
a two weeks’ cruise by a fairly power- 
ful fleet, the bombardment of San Juan 
was a disappointment. Had Cervera’s 
squadron been there, the case would 


















have been entirely different ; and Samp- 
son, of course, was no whit blamable 
for his failure to encounter the Span- 
iards where both the admiral and the 
strategists at Washington had expected 
to find them. In itself, though the ma- 
neuvers of the attacking fleet were well 
planned and efficiently executed, the 
action was resultless and indecisive. It 
gave the captain general of Porto Rico, 
Macias, an opportunity to issue one of 
the usual Spanish bulletins, optimistic 
beyond the verge of mendacity, declar- 
ing that his redoubtable gunners had 
repulsed the Yankee ships. 

Sampson could no doubt have forced 
the surrender of the Porto Rican capital 
—not, perhaps, without loss to his fleet ; 
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Juan. If I cannot obtain information of the 
Spanish squadron by Yale at St. Thomas, I 
will leave tomorrow for blockade, Cuba. 


This despatch was cabled to Wash- 
ington:from St. Thomas by the Yale, 
which fell in with Sampson’s fleet as it 
left San Juan. She had been on her 
cruising station off Porto Rico since 
May 6, and had several times recon- 
noitered San Juan harbor, where she 
had observed two smal! gunboats and 
a transport. 

There was no news of Cervera at the 
Danish island, and Sampson moved 
westward. On the 14th he was off 
Puerto Plata, in Santo Domingo, when 
a newspaper despatch boat brought 
him the unexpected report that Cervera, 


“PILOT TOWN,”’ ON SMITH KEY, JUST INSIDE THE ENTRANCE OF SANTIAGO HARBOR. 


but there was no adequate military ad- 
vantage to be gained by doing so. He 
could hold the place only by keeping 
his fleet there, leaving Havana open to 
entry by a force as strong as Cervera’s. 
As it was, he had not fulfilled his an- 
nounced intention of destroying the 
fortifications. His ships, though prac- 
tically unscathed by the enemy’s fire, 
had suffered many slight injuries from 
the concussion of their own heavy 
guns ; the Indiana’s engines were out of 
order; the monitors had proved them- 
selves a drag upon the squadron’s 
movements ; he would soon be in need 
of coal; and with no clue to Cervera’s 
whereabouts it was useless, as well as 
scarcely practicable, to prolong the 
cruise. That afternoon he informed 
Secretary Long: 


Have received no information of Spanish 
armed vessels. The Spanish fleet is not here. 
The United States fleet in great need of re- 
pairs; was seven days from Havana to San 


instead of making for American waters, 
had taken his squadron back to Spain, 
and was in the harbor of Cadiz. 
The admiral immediately sent the 
Porter speeding into Puerto Plata, with 
despatches requesting that if this latest 
intelligence were confirmed, the Navy 
Department should send a collier toSan 
Juan, and that Commodore Remey, 
at Key West, should order the dyna- 
mite cruiser Vesuvius to the same ren- 
dezvous. With the Spanish fleet out of 
the West Indies, he had resolved to re- 
turn to the Porto Rican capital, to com- 
plete his work there and capture the 
place. But Secretary Long’s reply in- 
formed him that the elusive squadron 
had at length been sighted, and ordered 
him to “ proceed with all possible des- 
patch to Key West.” 


CERVERA TRUSTS TO LUCK FOR COAL. 


The instructions with which Cervera 
left St. Vincent have not been pub- 
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lished, but they probably directed him 
to take his squadron to Havana, calling 
at San Juan de Porto Rico or some 
other intermediate port. Besides the 
poor condition of some of his ships, he 
was heavily handicapped, in setting 
forth to face an enemy whose strength 
was greatly superior to his own, by the 
fact that no adequate provision had 
been made for furnishing him with coal. 
No supply ships accompanied his fleet. 
The torpedo boat destroyers, with their 
small coal capacity, were . dependent 
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colliers did get to San Juan, whence 
one, the Restormel, was sent on to Cu- 
racao, and thence to Santiago de Cuba, 
where it was captured (May 25) by the 
St. Paul, almost within gunshot of the 
harbor in which the Spanish fleet lay. 
Crossing the Atlantic the three tor- 
pedo boat destroyers were taken in tow 
by the Teresa, Oquendo, and Colon, 
the Vizcaya having all she could do to 
propel herself. Very slow progress was 
made, the best day’s run recorded in 
the Colon’s log, which has been pub- 
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SHIPS OF ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S SQUADRON ON THE BLOCKADE OFF THE ENTRANCE OF SANTIAGO 
HARBOR. 


Drawn by W. G. Wood. 


upon the cruisers. A British steamer 
which cleared for the Cape Verde 
islands from Norfolk, Virginia, on 
April 15, with three thousand tons of 
coal, may have been intended for his 
use, but she was stopped by the United 
States government as she left port. 
About the time of his start from St. 
Vincent a quantity of coal was pur- 
chased in England and shipped to the 
West Indies on three British ocean 
tramps, in the somewhat vague hope 
that it would escape the American 
blockaders and reach Cervera. These 


lished by the United States Navy De- 
partment, being 218 knots. On the eve- 
ning of May 10, nearly twelve days 
from St. Vincent, the squadron was ap- 
proaching the lesser Antilles, and that 
night the ships were cleared for action 
and the men stood at their guns. No 
American vessels were sighted, how- 
ever. On the afternoon of the 11th 
Martinique was reached, and the Furor 
went into the port of Fort de France, 
in order, no doubt, to communicate 
with Madrid and collect any informa- 
tion that might be useful. The cruisers 
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lay in the offing till she rejoined them, 
when Cervera shaped his course for 
Curacao—either in obedience to orders 
from Madrid, or for the reason that he 
had not coal enough to take him to 
Havana, and that the Dutch island, 
lying south of the direct route to Cuba, 
offered a safe and convenient stopping 
place. He probably heard, at Mar- 
tinique, of Sampson’s eastward cruise, 
news of which would come from Cape 
Haitien. 

On leaving Martinique the Terror 
was sent back to Fort de France, ap- 
parently owing to an accident to her 
boilers.* She was repaired there, and 
subsequently made her way to San 
Juan, where we shall hear of her again. 


‘ 


CERVERA ENTERS THE “ BOTTLE.” 


At Willemstadt, the port of Curagao, 
which he reached on the morning of 
May 14, Cervera requested permission 
to coal his ships. The Dutch officials 
insisted upon a strict observance of the 
rules of neutrality, which allow a bel- 
ligerent only so much fuel as is neces- 
sary to carry him to the nearest port 
on his route; and they would permit 
only two of the cruisers to enter the 
harbor. The Teresa and the Vizcaya 
went in, the rest of the squadron wait- 
ing outside. On the night of the 15th 
the fleet was again in motion, steering 
northwest, toward Cuba. It made slow- 
er progress than ever, the condition of 
the Vizcaya’s engines necessitating a 
stop for repairs; and Cervera found it 
impossible to reach Havana with the 
coal he had. On the morning of the 
18th the flagship signaled: “ Admiral 
intends making port of Santiago de 
Cuba ;” and soon after sunrise on the 
19th the Teresa led the way into the 


* The Colon’s log, as published by the Navy Department, 
states that she coaled the Terror at Curacao on May 15, but 
apparently the name “Terror” must be a misprint or mis- 


take for “ Furor.” All the other evidence seems to be that 
the Terror did not go beyond Martinique. For instance, 
Lieutenant Muller, who as second in command of the port of 
Santiago had abundant opportunity of ascertaining the facts 
he recorded from the officers of Cervera’s squadron, states 
that she was left behind at Martinique. Captain Cotton of 
the Harvard reported her to be lying disabled at Fort de 
France on May 14 


harbor about which the war was to 
center for the next two eventful 
months. At night, in crossing the 
Caribbean, the gun crews had again 
stood at their stations in readiness for 
an encounter, but again no enemy had 
been sighted. 


THE FIRST REPORT OF CERVERA. 


Meanwhile the movements of the 
Spanish admiral, simple as they were, 


GENERAL LINARES, COMMANDER OF THE SPANISH 
FORCES AT SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


Drawn from a photograph. 


had caused an extraordinary amount of 
perplexity to the American strategists. 
There were all sorts of rumors and con- 
jectures, to which the newspapers gave 
wide circulation, but there was a singu- 
lar absence of authentic news. The 
first American vessel to report Cerve- 
ra’s squadron was the Harvard, which 
put in at St. Pierre, Martinique, on 
May 11, and learned that the Furor had 
called that day at Fort de France, a 
dozen miles away. Captain Cotton, the 
Harvard’s commander, was informed 
by the governor of Martinique that he 
could not leave port until twenty four 
hours after the Spanish vessel’s depar- 
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ture. On the following morning he was 
warned by some American sympathiz- 
ers—who were a small minority in the 
little French colony—that the Span- 
iards were lying off St. Pierre in readi- 
ness to catch him, and that his departure 
would be signaledtothem fromthe hills. 
“That we were expected to go to sea 
last night,” he says in a report dated 
May 13, “ was evidenced by the lively 
signaling going on on shore; and that 
the Spanish squadron was so distribut- 
ed as to give us the least possible 
chance of escape I have no doubt.” It 


“appears that the captain or his inform- 


ants had an over active imagination, as 
Cervera, at the time, was under way for 
Curacao. 

To guard against his supposed peril, 
Captain Cotton applied for permission 
to remain seven days at St. Pierre, to 
make “ necessary repairs to boilers and 
engines "—another exhibition of im- 
aginative powers. The request was 
granted, but on the morning of the 
15th a despatch from Washington in- 
formed him that the Spaniards had 
reached Curacao, and ordered him to 
follow and endeavor to overtake them 
—whereupon he notified the governor 
that his repairs, “ not having required 
as long a time as was anticipated, were 
completed,” and that he proposed to 
sail the next day. Before he got off, 
however, orders came from Sampson to 
cruise in the Mona Passage, between 
Haiti and Porto Rico. 


THE FLYING SQUADRON MOVES SOUTH. 


Cervera being reported from the 
southeastern end of the Caribbean, 
making it clear that his destination was 
Cuba and not the United States coast, 
Secretary Long at once ordered 
Schley’s flying squadron from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Charleston (May 13) and 
thence, on May 15, to Key West. The 
cruiser Minneapolis and the liner St. 
Paul, also lying at Hampton Roads, 
were hurried southward, and on the 
15th, when the American consul at 
Curacao had sent word of Cervera’s 
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arrival, these two swift scouts were or- 
dered to follow the Spanish fleet, which 
was now supposed, on the strength of 
a report from London, to be bound for 
the Gulf of Venezuela, to take coal from 
colliers that might meet it there. Sim- 
ilar instructions were sent to the Har- 
vard, as has been stated. 

Before these latter orders could be 
carried out, Sampson, on his way back 
from San Juan, had issued another set. 
The admiral’s plan was to patrol the 
passages by which Cervera might make 
his way northward through the island 
chain of the Antilles. He assigned the 
Yale and the St. Paul to the waters 
between Jamaica, Cuba, and Haiti; the 
Harvard to the Mona Passage; and the 
St. Louis to cruise south of Porto Rico 
to St. Thomas. The conflict of orders 
naturally caused some confusion, and 
suggested allusions to Dewey’s good 
fortune in being ten thousand miles 
from Washington, at the end of a sev- 
ered cable; but such criticism was su- 
perfluous. It was entirely proper that 
the Navy Department should direct the 
movements of vessels which, as fre- 
quently happened, were in touch with 
it but not with the admiral. That it had 
entire confidence in Sampson was 
shown by such despatches as that sent 
to Captain Cotton at Martinique, on 
May 16, authorizing him to obey the 
admiral’s orders rather than the depart- 
ment’s, if conflicting instructions had 
been received. 


SCHLEY GOES TO CIENFUEGOS. 


The consul at Curagao reported the 
Spanish fleet on May 14, and Secretary 
Long ordered him to protest against 
its being allowed to coal. On the 16th, 
apparently from a European agent, the 
secretary was informed that it carried 
munitions essential to the defense of 
Havana, and had imperative orders to 
reach either the Cuban capital or some 
harbor connected with it by railroad. 
Cienfuegos was the port best fulfilling 
this condition, and it was thought so 
probable that Cervera would make for 
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it that as soon as Schley was ready to 
leave Key West he was instructed to go 
there at once. 

On his way back from San Juan 
Sampson left his squadron off the north 
coast of Cuba and hurried on to Key 
West, where he found Schley on his ar- 
rival (May 18). On the morning of the 
19th—at the very hour when Cervera 
was entering Santiago—Schley started 
for Cienfuegos with the cruiser Brook- 
lyn (flagship), the battleships Massa- 
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sible, the port, like that of Santiago, 
being a deep bay screened from the sea 
by fortified heights; and no attempt 
was made at communication with the 
insurgents, or at such a feat of scouting 
as was afterwards accomplished, at 
Santiago, by Lieutenant Blue. Accord- 
ingly, a blockade was established off 
the harbor mouth. The Scorpion had 
been detached to cruise eastward, but 
on the 22d and 23d the squadron was 
joined by the battleship Iowa, the gun- 





THE OPENING OF GUANTANAMO BAY BY THE MARBLEHEAD AND YANKEE, JUNE 7. 
Drawn by W. G. Wood. 


chusetts and Texas, and the yacht 
Scorpion. Nearing his destination on 
the afternoon of the 21st, the commo- 
dore heard guns which he took for a sa- 
lute fired in welcome to the Spanish 
fleet ; and on the next morning, stand- 
ing in close to reconnoiter, he saw so 
much smoke rising from the harbor 
that he was confirmed in his belief that 
he had trapped the enemy—a_ belief 
which, it is said, was not shared by 
many of his officers.* To verify it by 
observation from the ships was impos- 


*So reported by Lieutenant Hood, the commanding officer 
of the Hawk. 


boat Castine, the torpedo boat Dupont, 
and the collier Merrimac. 


THE FIRST NEWS FROM SANTIAGO. 


A few hours after Schley left Key 
West, it was learned at Washington 
that Cervera had that morning (May 
19) arrived at Santiago. The news 
came through Colonel James Allen of 
the signal corps, who received it from 
an agent in Havana; and the prompt 
reporting of this most crucial piece of 
intelligence in the entire campaign is a 
feat for which the signal service de- 
serves full credit. The information 


























transmitted was not entirely correct. 
The first despatch stated: “ Five* 
Spanish vessels arrived at Santiago de 
Cuba; the second, received on the 
2oth: “ Pelayo and four cruisers in San- 
tiago. No destroyers or torpedo boats 
arrived there;” but these were errors 
of detail only. 

On the assurance of General Greely, 
the chief signal officer, that his infor- 
mation from Santiago was trustworthy, 
it was at once credited at Washington 
and recognized as the key to the whole 
situation. It was less easy for Samp- 
son and Schley—especially, as it 
proved, the latter—to accept it. On the 
2oth, in reply to a despatch from Secre- 
tary Long, “ strongly advising ” him to 
order Schley to Santiago immediately, 
Sampson telegraphed from Key West 
that he was in favor of the commodore 
remaining at Cienfuegos for the pres- 
ent, but had instructed him to com- 
municate with the Minneapolis and the 
Harvard, which were ordered to recon- 
noiter Santiago. These instructions 
went to Schley in duplicate by the lowa 
and the Dupont, reached him on the 
22d, and were at once carried out, the 
Scorpion being detached to inquire for 
news from the scouting ships. Mean- 
while there had been more correspond- 
ence between Key West and Washing- 
ton, and early in the morning of the 
21st Sampson, now fully accepting the 
signal service news, sent the following 
despatch to Schley, by the Marble- 
head : 


Spanish squadron probably at Santiago de 
Cuba, four ships and three torpedo de- 
stroyers. If you are satisfied that they are 
not at Cienfuegos, proceed with all despatch, 
but cautiously, to Santiago de Cuba, and 
if the enemy is there blockade him in 
port. 


The admiral was so anxious to insure 
the prompt delivery of these instruc- 
tions that a few hours later he sent a 


* This was the truth, but not quite the whole truth. Cer- 
vera had only five ships actually with him when he reached 
Santiago. The Furor had dropped behind, and arrived three 
hours later than the rest of the squadron. 
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duplicate of them by the Hawk, adding 
as an indorsement : 


It is thought the inclosed instructions will 
reach you by two o’clock a. m., May 23. 
This will enable you to leave before day- 
light (regarded very important) so that your 
direction may not be noticed, and be at 
Santiago A. M., May 24. 


This second despatch* was sent by 
the Hawk, whose commander, Lieuten- 
ant Hood, was specially and emphatic- 
ally urged to get it into Schley’s hands 
at the earliest possible moment. He 
reached Cienfuegos on the morning of 
the 23d, having passed the Marblehead, 
which came up early the next day in 
company with the yachts Vixen and 
Eagle; and was sent back to Sampson 
with letters in which the commodore 
gave it as his opinion that 


it would seem to be extremely unwise to 
chase up a probability at Santiago de Cuba 
reported via Havana, no doubt as a ruse. I 
shall therefore remain off this port with this 
squadron. ‘ 

I think I have them here almost to a cer- 
tainty. 


SCHLEY MOVES TO SANTIAGO. 


In the afternoon of the 24th, in an- 
swer to signals displayed on shore, 
Commander McCalla of the Marble- 
head landed and communicated with 
some Cuban insurgents. He gave them 
needed ammunition, and _ clothing, 
probably no less needed, and learned 
from them that the Spanish fleet was 
not in the harbor. His report at last 
convinced the commodore that he was 
blockading the wrong port, and at 
sunset he started his squadron east- 
ward, leaving the Castine to watch 
Cienfuegos, and sending the Dupont to 
Key West to report his movements. 

The voyage was a stormy one, and 
the Eagle was so slow in the rough sea 
that Schley ordered her to Port: An- 
tonio, Jamaica, and pushed on with the 





* Later in the day Sampson telegraphed to Washington: 
“Schley has been ordered to Santiago de Cuba.” It will be 
seen, however, that the order, though it made the admiral’s 
wishes tolerably plain, was only a conditional one, and left 
the commodore at liberty to prefer his own judgment. 
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rest of his fleet, which now consisted 
of the Brooklyn, the Massachusetts, the 
Iowa, the Texas, the Marblehead, the 
Vixen, and the Merrimac. Arriving off 
Santiago on the afternoon of May 26, 
he found there the Minneapolis, the St. 
Paul, and the Yale. They had seen no 
Spanish men of war, though the St. 
Paul’s capture of the collier Restormel, 
on the previous day, indicated that Cer- 
vera was inside the harbor. Schley, 
however, seems to have doubted this, 
or rather to have disbelieved it; for 
without attempting to institute a block- 
ade, as Sampson had ordered, or even 
to ascertain whether the Spaniards 
were there or not, he signaled to his 
squadron the unexpected order that it 
should make for Key West, going by 
the southern side of Cuba. 

Schley’s reason for his withdrawal, as 
explained in his official report, was that 
some of his ships were short of coal— 
the Merrimac contained about four 
thousand tons, but it was almost im- 
possible to transfer it to the warships 
in the rough sea—and that he believed 
he could still block any attempt of 
Cervera’s to reach Havana through the 
Yucatan Channel, while Sampson was 
on guard on the other side of Cuba. 
The explanation seems only a partial 
one. His position was no doubt diff- 
cult, but nothing short of an imperative 
necessity should have led him to aban- 
don it. He has been criticised for wast- 
ing three days at Cienfuegos; but this 
able and gallant officer made a much 
graver error of judgment, and one that 
might have had the most serious con- 
sequences, in failing to strain every 
nerve to hold his station off Santiago. 


SCHLEY’S WITHDRAWAL AND RETURN. 


Schley’s westward start was delayed 
by an accident to the Merrimac, which 
disabled her machinery. The Yale was 
ordered to take the collier in tow, but 
this proved a difficult operation, the 
towline breaking again and again ; and 
the squadron had moved only a few 
miles when the Harvard overtook it, on 
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the morning of the 27th. She brought 
from the Mole St. Nicolas, Haiti, an 
urgent despatch from Secretary Long, 
informing Schley that all reports indi- 
cated that Cervera was at Santiago, and 
begging him to secure positive informa- 
tion—which, the secretary suggested, 
could be done by communicating with 
the insurgents, or by sending a scout 
to one of the hills overlooking the har- 
bor. Still the commodore did not 
change his mind. He signaled his cap- 
tains: “ Can you fetch into the port of 
Key West with coal remaining?” and 
replied to Washington, by the Har- 
vard: 


Cannot remain off Santiago present state 
squadron coal account. . Much to be 
regretted, cannot obey orders of the depart- 
ment. Have striven earnestly; forced to 
proceed for coal to Key West by way of 
Yucatan Passage. Cannot ascertain any- 
thing respecting enemy positive. 


During the 27th, however, the sea 
moderated, and it was found possible 
for the Texas and the Marblehead to 
take fuel from the Merrimac, the squad- 
ron lying that night about forty miles 
west of Santiago. On the 28th the 
Vixen also coaled, and at one o'clock 
in the afternoon Schley signaled an 
order to return to the harbor mouth. 
Arriving there at dusk, the Vixen and 
the Marblehead wert sent in close to 
watch the entrance, the other ships 
lying about ten miles out. Next morn- 
ing they circled in nearer, and saw the 
Colon and the Vizcaya lying in the 
channel. There could be no further 
question as to Cervera’s whereabouts— 
though it was not until June 3 that all 
his six vessels were positively known to 
be with him—and the St. Paul was sent 
off to take the news to Sampson. 

The admiral had left Key West on 
May 21, and gathered, off Havana, a’ 
squadron that included the New York, 
the Indiana, the monitors Puritan and 
Miantonomoh, the cruisers New Or- 
leans, Detroit, and Montgomery, and 
several gunboats and torpedo boats— 
besides the monitor Amphitrite, the 


















cruiser Cincinnati, and the dynamite 
gunboat Vesuvius, which joined him 
on the 25th. He cruised slowly back- 
ward and forward in the Nicholas 
Channel,* expecting to meet Cervera, 
who, according to Sampson’s calcula- 
tions, was likely to leave Santiago be- 
fore Schley could intercept him, and to 
make for Havana by the north coast 
of Cuba. At the same time, as it was 
possible that the Spaniards might go 
south of the island, and through the 
Yucatan Channel, he was prepared to 
fall back at short notice and cover 
Havana from the west as well as from 
the east. No lights were shown at night, 
and three different “orders of battle ” 
had been given to the commander of 
each ship, to be used according to the 
circumstances of the expected en- 
counter. Despatches passed frequently 
between the admiral and Washington, 
but it was less easy to keep in touch 
with Schley—whose command, hither- 
to rated as an independent one, by an 
order dated May 24 was directly sub- 
ordinated to Sampson’s instructions. 
The change was little more than a 
nominal one, and was no mark of cen- 
sure to Schley. At Hampton Roads 
the flying squadron was a distinct naval 
force serving a special purpose; in the 
West Indies it was an integral part of 
the admiral’s fleet. 


SAMPSON MOVES TO SANTIAGO. 


On May 26 Sampson despatched the 
Vesuvius to Schley with another mes- 
sage, assuring him that Cervera was at 
Santiago; and next day, when the 
Wasp brought the commodore’s letter 
of May 23, the same courier was sent 
back with an urgent order that he 
should “ proceed with all possible de- 
spatch to Santiago to blockade the 
port.”+ Later that day the admiral 
heard from Washington that Schley 
had informed the Navy Department 
that he was about to start from Cien- 


* This is the passage between the Cuban keys, off Cardenas 
and Sagua, and Salt Key Bank. It is the narrowest part of 
the wide channel along the north coast of Cuba. 

t Schley had already started when this reached Cienfuegos. 
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fuegos, but could not blockade the 
Spaniards for lack of coal. 

It is easy to understand that with the 
situation in so critical and uncertain a 
state, it was a time of great anxiety for 
Sampson. This last news decided him 
to cut loose from Havana, and go with 
his own ships to the central point of 
the campaign—the spot where the 
enemy’s naval power lay. To do so, he 
must first return to Key West for coal ; 
but he sent on the New Orleans and 
the collier Sterling direct to Santiago, 
with a message to Schley instructing 
him “to remain on the blockade at all 
hazards,” and adding an order that the 
collier should be sunk in the mouth of 
the hagkor so as to close the entrance. 

From Key West Sampson tele- 
graphed to Washington that “ the fail- 
ure of Schley to continue blockade 
must be remedied at once if possible,” 
and on the evening of the 29th he was 
at sea again, taking with him the bat- 
tleship Oregon, the yacht Mayflower, 
and the torpedo boat Porter. To the 
former, fresh from her great voyage 
around Cape Horn, he signaled: “ Can 
you make thirteen knots an hour?” 
“Fourteen if necessary,” replied the 
Oregon, and the squadron speeded off. 
On the 30th it met the St. Paul, with 
the news that Schley had seen Cervera’s 
ships. This same welcome intelligence 
had reached Washington the day be- 
fore, shortly after Secretary Long, in 
his extreme anxiety about the situation 
at Santiago, had sent Schley the follow- 
ing despatch in triplicate, addressing it 
to each ‘of the three nearest cable sta- 
tions—Port Antonio and Kingston, in 
Jamaica, and the Mole St. Nicholas, in 
Haiti: 


It is your duty to ascertain immediately if 
the Spanish fleet is in Santiago, and report. 
Would be discreditable to the navy if that 
fact were not ascertained immediately. All 
military and naval movements depend upon 
that point. 


The New York and her consorts ar- 
rived off Santiago on the morning of 
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June 1, and found Schley’s squadron— 
which had exchanged a few long range 
shots with the enemy the day before— 
cruising im column west of the harbor 
entrance. The commodore had not car- 
ried out his instructions regarding the 
Sterling, which, had joined him on May 
30; and Sampson decided to use the 
other collier, the Merrimac, which was 
a larger ship and more likely to block 
the channel. He had discussed the 
maneuver, on the way from Key West, 
with Naval Constructor Richmond P. 
Hobson,* and the young officer had 
shown so enthusiastic an interest in it 
that at his urgent request the admiral 
intrusted him with its execution, 
though this involved the removal of the 
captain of the Merrimac, Commander 
J. M. Miller, from his ship. 


THE MERRIMAC MANEUVER. 


As worked out by Lieutenant Hob- 
son, the plan was to steam into the 
channel just before daylight, and at the 
narrowest point—which.is only a short 
distance from the entrance, a little more 
than a hundred yards from the nose of 
the Morro—to swing the big collier 
round, drop anchors at stern and bow, 
and sink her by opening her sea valves 
and exploding torpedoes along her 
sides. He needed six assistants—two in 
the engine and boiler rooms, one at 
each anchor, one at the wheel, and one 
to help with the torpedoes. The men 
on deck were to lie on their faces at 
their stations, with a cord tied to their 
wrists, with which Hobson, on the 
bridge, was to signal the moment for 
action. Then the anchors, lashed over 
the side, were to be cut loose, and the 
men were to jump overboard and swim 
” Ot has been popularly supposed that Lieutenant Hobson 
originated the Merrimac adventure, but such was not the 
case. He has himself recorded the fact that Admiral Samp- 
son first discussed the subject with him on May 29, the day 
on which the New York left Key West. The admiral’s 
despatch to Commodore Schley, dated May 27, when he 
ordered the Sterling to Santiago, contains an accurate out- 
line of the maneuver: “I believe it would be perfectly prac- 
ticable to steam this vessel into position and drop all her 
anchors, allow her to swing across the channel, then sink 
her either by opening the valves or whatever means may be 
best in his [Schley’s] judgment.” It is said that the idea 


was first suggested to Sampson by Commander Converse 
of the Montgomery. 3 
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to a lifeboat towing behind. As the ship 
swung athwart the channel—she was 
333 feet long, and the charts showed a 
point at which the deep water was only 
about 350 feet wide—the lieutenant was 
to fire the torpedoes, which were con- 
nected with the bridge by electric 
cables, and then follow his men over- 
board. The details were carefully ar- 
ranged, even to the specification that 
the crew’s uniform was to consist of one 
suit of woolen underwear, two pairs 
of socks, a life preserver, and a re- 
volver belt, with revolver and cart- 
ridges. 


HOBSON’S BRAVE CREW. 


To take an unarmed vessel close un- 
der the enemy’s batteries and sink her 
there, trusting for escape to luck and 
a lifeboat, was an undertaking of such 
manifest peril that to man the Merri- 
mac a signal was made for volunteers. 
In the American navy “the danger’s 
self is lure alone,” and hundreds of of- 
ficers and men at once proffered their 
services. The six selected were Daniel 
Montague, chief master at arms of the 
New York; Gunner’s Mate Charette, of 
the New York; and Boatswain Mullen, 
Coxswain Deignan, Machinist Phillips, 
and Water Tender Kelly, all of the 
Merrimac. 

It took so long to get the collier 
ready that it was after four o’clock in 
the morning of June 2 when Sampson, 
who had gone on board to say farewell 
to her brave crew, left her, and she 
started for the harbor mouth. As she 
steamed in it grew so light that the ad- 
miral sent the Porter speeding after her 
to order her back, thinking it wiser to 
postpone the attempt till the following 
night. 

The day (June 2) passed uneventfully, 
and at night the Merrimac was ready 
for a second attempt. A few changes 
had been made in her equipment. To 
minimize the chance of failure in the 
apparatus for igniting the torpedoes, it 
was arranged that each should be fired 
with a separate battery. As this neces- 





























sitated the services of another pair of 
hands, Coxswain Clausen, of the New 
York, was added to the ship’s com- 
pany ;* and as one of the original six, 
Mullen, was exhausted by the mental 
and physical strain, Coxswain Murphy, 
of the Iowa, took his place. A lifeboat 
and a catamaran were slung over the 
side of the vessel, and Cadet Joseph W. 
Powell, of the New York, was ordered 
to follow her to the harbor mouth with 
the flagship’s steam launch, and wait 
there on the chance of picking up her 
crew should they succeed in escaping. 

Mr. Crank, the assistant engineer of 
the Merrimac, took the ship to the 
starting point of her run, and left her, 
very reluctantly, at the last moment, 
being taken off by Cadet Powell’s 
launch. It was about half past three 
o’clock, with the moon shining brightly 
above the western horizon. Lieutenant 
Hobson steered straight for the Morro, 
and was within five hundred yards of 
the point when the first shot came from 
a picket boat that lay under the west 
bank of the channel. It was a plucky 
challenge, for the Spaniards in the little 
craft could hardly have guessed that 
the big vessel that came driving right 
up to them was unarmed. In a few 
minutes there was a heavy fire on both 
sides, while the Merrimac passed in, her 
engines stopped, but her own momen- 
tum and a strong tide carrying her on. 


THE FAILURE OF THE MANEUVER. 


As she reached the spot that had 
been picked out, on the chart, as the 
place to sink her, the sea valves were 
thrown open, and Hobson gave the 
order to explode the torpedoes. Only 
two of them could be discharged; the 
others had had their wires or batteries 
broken by the enemy’s fire. The ship was 
not sinking fast enough, nor could she 
be swung fairly across the channel ; her 
steering gear was shot away, and her 





* The newspaper story of the Merrimac represented Clausen 
as a stowaway—a picturesque bit of fiction. 

tThe Merrimac was a five thousand ton ship, the largest 
of the Navy Department’s fleet of colliers. She had about 
2,300 tons of coal in her hold when she sank. 
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stern anchor had been prematurely cut 
loose by a shell. The tide swept her 
steadily in. A tremendous fire came 
from the batteries and troops on shore; 
eight* electric mines were fired in the 
channel ; torpedoes were discharged by 
two Spanish vessels—the Pluton and 
the cruiser Reina Mercedes; and finally 
the Merrimac went down between 
Churruca Point and Smith Key, where 


' she lay with her masts and smokestack 


out of the water, obstructing but by no 
means blocking the fairway. 

Her lifeboat had disappeared, but the 
catamaran floated, and all the crew 
reached it and clung to it. Boats came 
out to the wreck with lanterns, but they 
were not discovered; and Hobson or- 
dered silence, fearing that even an offer 
to surrender might be answered with 
bullets, and expecting that at daylight 
a responsible officer would come out to 
reconnoiter. The catamaran was fast- 
ened to the sunken hulk by a rope; and 
with only their heads above water, and 
their teeth chattering with cold, the 
refugees had held their position for an 
hour, when, just after sunrise, a steam 
launch came down the harbor. As it 
passed, thirty yards away, Lieutenant 
Hobson hailed, inquiring if any Span- 
ish officer was aboard, and saying that 
an American officer wished to sur- 
render himself and seamen as prisoners 
of war. A Spaniard, who proved to be 
Admiral Cervera himself, stepped for- 
ward and helped Hobson to board the 
launch; and the lieutenant and his men, 
who were very courteously treated by 
their captors, were taken to the Reina 
Mercedes and thence to the Morro. 

It is easy to say, after the event, that 
it would have been almost a miracle 
had the Merrimac maneuver proved 
successful. Tio block a channel has 
never, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, proved an easy opera- 
tion. In the Civil War, for instance, it 
was again and again attempted unsuc- 


*So Lieutenant Hobson asserts. Lieutenant Muller, who 
gives the Spanish side of the story, says that only three mines - 
were fired. 
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cessfully—notably at Charleston, in 
December, 1861. The work there was 
done by an officer who knew the har- 
bor well, having spent four years, 
shortly before the war, in improving it ; 
there was no hindrance from the en- 
emy ; no less than sixteen ships, loaded 
with stone, were carefully towed into 
position and scuttled ; and yet the chan- 
nel remained navigable. 


The sinking of the Merrimac was the 


most picturesque exploit of personal 
courage performed during the war, and 
as such it has brought its reward to the 
brave men who undertook it. At the 


. same time, it is no detraction of their 


achievement to say that our soldiers 
and sailors performed hundreds -of 
deeds that were less showy but no less 
truly heroic. Many of these, no doubt, 
will never be chronicled; others are to 
be found in the formal records of the 
official reports. Among the many in- 
stances that might be given, here is one 
that occurred off Santiago just four 
days earlier: 
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Assistant Engineer J. P. Morton of 
the Vixen officially reports the conduct 
of P. Johnson and G. Mahoney, two of 
the Vixen’s firemen, on the night of 
May 28, 1898, when “ the lower front 
manhole gasket of boiler A blew out, 
sending out a large stream of boiling 
water and steam into the fireroom, driv- 
ing the men from the fireroom and low- 
ering the water in the boiler below the 
gauge glass. Upon calling for volun- 
teers to haul the fires the two men 
above mentioned responded, went be- 
low, and with the scalding water blow- 
ing into their faces, and subject to the 
most intense heat, succeeded in hauling 
the fires and thereby saving the boiler 
from injury and the ship from great 
damage.” 

And Lieutenant Sharp, commanding 
officer of the Vixen, in forwarding the 
report adds: “ Assistant Engineer 
Morton says nothing of his own con- 
duct ; when the gasket, having been re- 
fitted, again blew out, he, with Johns n, 
hauled the fires a second time.” 


(To be continued.) 





JACK’S LETTER—JUNE, 1898. 


WHEN over Samipson’s gallant fleet 
Went down the yellow sun, 
The sailor found a quiet nook 
Beside a dusky gun, 
And while the lifeblood of the day 
Ebbed crimson on the foam, 
He read again with misty eyes 
A letter from his home. 
‘‘The bush you loved,’’ the pages said, 
‘Ts full of roses red ; 
The stable has an empty stall, 
For old Brown Bess is dead. 
And ever to your vacant chair 
Our tearful glances roam, 
While Rover listens for your step— 
Oh, Jack, dear Jack, come home! ”’ 
For half a million loving hearts 
Were down with Sampson’s fleet, 
Where rolling decks and armored sides 
Gleamed hazy through the heat ; 
And every hour a message flew, 
White winged, across the foam, 
The burden of a lonely soul— 
‘*Oh, Jack, dear Jack, come home!” 


Minna Irving. 























SOME METROPOLITAN BLUFFS. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


THE PRETENDERS WHO ABOUND AND FLOURISH IN NEW YORK, AND THE MORE OR LESS INGENIOUS 
DEVICES BY WHICH THEY ACHIEVE UNEARNED SUCCESS IN VARIOUS SOCIAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL FIELDS. 


ig ide weieneiad but the poverty of our 

language can excuse the use of 
slang in the title of this article. I have 
employed the word “ bluff ” simply be- 
cause I know of no other term that will 
convey the meaning which I intend in 
this brief essay on a most important 
phase of metropolitan life. 

By a bluff I’ mean a pretense de- 
signed to take the place of merit, to 
atone for inefficiency, or to cast a halo 
over mediocrity. The gold plate on 
the bar of spurious metal that the city 
sharper sells to the farmer as genuine 
is the very beau ideal of a metropolitan 
bluff. If the brick wére of solid gold, 
‘it would not be necessary to plate it; 
nor does a genuine man find it neces- 
sary to assume any sort of pretense— 
or, to quote from the vernacular of 
the day, to “throw a bluff” of any 
description. 

New York has long been a veritable 
paradise for bluffers of every sort. I 
know of no corner of the earth in which 
can be found such a number and va- 
riety of bluffs, or a population more 
easily deceived by them. Some of 
these bluffs are ingenious and elaborate 
enough to command a certain degree 
of respect, while others are so simple 
as to awaken only a pity and contempt 
for those who are imposed on by them. 

Mr. Edgar Saltus, who has been for 
years a close student of metropolitan 
morals and manners, once told me that 
he regarded what he called the “ tan- 
dem bluff” as one of the very best of 
its species. He further explained his 
meaning by showing me how a man 


could easily win a reputation for 
wealth and establish his credit firmly 
in the principal New York hotels and 
shops by simply driving a pair of horses 
tandem up and down Fifth Avenue and 
through Central Park. He can drive 
a pair to the pole, year in and year out, 
without attracting any attention, but 
the very moment he puts one of those 
horses in front of the other, his ac- 
quaintances go about crying, “ That 
man Jones is making a pile of money 
in Wall Street, they tell me; I saw him 
driving a tandem up the Avenue this 
afternoon in great style. No, it wasn’t 
that pair of trotters he used to drive to 
his sidebar buggy; it’s a tandem 
hitched to a high. English dogcart, and 
he had a stunning looking girl beside 
him, with a bunch of violets in her belt 
that must have cost twenty dollars.” 

If Jones has no horses of his own, 
he can easily hire a tandem at a livery 
stable for two or three hours for a sum 
that is not worth speaking of wien we 
consider its enormous effect on his 
credit. I will venture to say that no 
New York tailor would dare to refuse 
credit to a man who drove up to his 
shop with a tandem and groom, and 
came in to be measured for two suits 
of clothes and an overcoat. 

The tandem is not the only bluff that 
is open to the young man who stands 
on the threshold of life and wishes to 
make a great appearance on a small 
outlay. ‘T'o the man who has no money 
at all to spend in this way, I would 
recommend a luxuriant growth of 
whiskers as a means of producing a 
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greater impression on less outlay than 
any other bluff that I am familiar with. 
There is no doubt of the fact that to 
the average person’ in this country 
abundant hirsute appendages are a 
symbol of erudition and poise of char- 
acter. When a newspaper artist draws 
an imaginative picture of a death bed, 
he invariably portrays the attendant 
physician as a man with a long beard, 
who stands with a watch in one hand 
and the patient’s wrist in the other. 
The watch is not without its due effect, 
of course, but then the watch costs 
money, while the whiskers, which are 
the most impressive feature in the pic- 
ture, cost nothing. 

Whiskers lead directly to fame for 
another reason. The rising public 
man whose face is thus adorned finds 
his picture in the paper fully twice as 
often as does his smooth faced contem- 
porary, because it is much easier to 
draw a whiskered face and catch its 
likeness than to reproduce a close 
shaven physiognomy. . 

The “wine opening bluff” ranks 
high as a means of making a great 
impression at a comparatively small 
expense. The bluffer strolls into some 
popular Broadway café, at a busy mo- 
ment in the afternoon, and invites the 
acquaintances whom he finds there to 
join him in a bottle of “extra dry.” 
While the waiter is uncorking the bot- 
tle. which should be consumed at a 
tabie and not at the bar, the bluffer 
must not forget to step over to the 
ticker and examine the tape. Should 
he do this before ordering the cham- 
pagne, no one would pay the slightest 
attention to him; but the mere calling 


for a bottle brings him at once into the © 


great white light of popular interest, 
and from that moment until the juice 
of the French—or Ohio—grape ceases 
to sparkle and bubble in the glasses, 
his.every act is closely scrutinized. 
These Broadway cafés are patron- 
ized largely by gamblers, criminal law- 
yers, theatrical managers, race track 
hangers on, and others of the so called 
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“sharp” class. They have achieved a 
reputation for extreme cunning and 
shrewdness, and yet a bluffer can, with- 
in the brief space of twelve hours, and 
at an expense of twenty five dollars, ju- 
diciously scattered between Twenty 
Third and Forty Second Streets, gain 
for himself the reputation of being a 
millionaire. It is true that the com- 
bined expenditures of the Rockefeller, 
Vanderbilt, Gould, and Astor connec- 
tions for champagne in barrooms does 
not average forty cents a year; but that 
fact possesses no significance for those 
keen students of metropolitan life who 
study human nature in such temples of 
fashion and culture. Nor do they know 
that if the bluffers of the town were 
to change the color of their beverage, 
most of the champagne merchants 
would become bankrupt in six months. 

The fur trimmed overcoat is another 
metropolitan bluff which does not re- 
quire a large outlay. A man in pos- 
session of such a garment is always 
much sought after as a platform orna- 
ment at public meetings. The arrival 
of a citizen in a fur trimmed overcoat 
shortly after the exercises of the eve- 
ning have begun invariably inspires 
the multitude with confidence, and 
causes all the reporters to ask his 
name and place it in the “ among those 
present ” list. A single season devoted 
to public life on platforms, and in a fur 
trimmed overcoat,is generally sufficient 
to convert the most obscure and hum- 
ble character into a “ prominent citi- 
zen” of undisputed standing, who is 
sure to have his face recognized and his 
name printed whenever there are any 
reporters present. 

The golf stick—formerly the tennis 
racket—bluff is another form of pre- 
tense that can be recommended in the 
highest terms. In employing this bluff 
it is only necessary to carry some im- 
plement of sport, like a polo bridle, a 
hunting crop, or two or three golf 
sticks through the main thoroughfares 
of the town. Whenever I see this bluff 
doing duty I am forcibly reminded of 














the Sunday morning toilet of Mr. Tit- 
tleback Titmouse, in the first chapter of 
“Ten Thousand a Year.” It will be 
remembered that that young counter 
jumper had the effrontery to put on a 
pair of spurs before setting out for his 
morning walk in the park, although he 
had never been on the back of a horse 
in the whole course of his life. 

When a man has carried any of these 
articles up and down Broadway or 
Fifth Avenue two or three times, the 
rumor goes abroad that he is “ right 
in with the swell hunting set in West- 
chester County ”’—which is indeed an 
enviable distinction. 

A simple and comparatively inexpen- 
sive bluff is that of always wearing 
evening dress after six o’clock. In 
the case of the man of good taste and 
leisure who dresses for dinner zs a 
matter of habit, this is not a bluff; but 
it is quite another affair when a man 
who has no friends and is not invited 
out to dinner once a year gravely at- 
tires himself every night in evening 
clothes and prowls about the lobbies 
of fashionable hotels and restaurants 
for the purpose of making people 
think that he has been somewhere. 

The successful employment of this 
most simple and common of all metro- 
politan bluffs generally leads to the 
society bluff, which is fully as simple 
and almost as easily worked. Nothing 
is easier of acquisition in New York 
than an acquaintance with some of the 
people wko are to be found buzzing 
about the outer edge of society. A 
young man who is known to wear eve- 
ning clothes every night of his life is 
held in high repute by these hangers 
on, and soon comes to be looked upon 
as a decidedly presentable person for 
evening receptions—and for the after- 
noon teas also, provided he has a frock 
coat. Acceptance of a few invita- 


tions to affairs of this sort eventually 
secures the publication of his name in 
the society column, thus gaining for 
him the enviable distinction of being a 
member of the Four Hundred. 
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He can, of course, carry his bluff 
still further, and penetrate into more 
exclusive circles of metropolitan soci- 
ety, but the results will scarcely repay 
him for his trouble and the indignities 
that he may be called upon to endure. 
The hangers on will serve his purpose 
even better than the most desirable 
people in the city, because their names 
are sure to be printed more frequently 
in the social chronicles of the day, and 
they are, therefore, known to a wider 
circle of “ society page” readers than 
are the well bred people who shun such 
notoriety. 

The financial bluff is an admirable 
one for a great many reasons, not the 
least of which is that it can be used, 
especially when backed up by a pair of 
imposing whiskers, with simply daz- 
zling effect and without the slightest 
outlay of capital. It is very simple. 
It is only necessary to take an occa- 
sional brisk walk through Wall Street 
and around the block on which the 
Stock Exchange stands, pausing now 
and then on the curbstone to discussthe 
market with chance acquaintances. 
This must be backed up by a little work 
in the evenings and on Sundays, when 
the bluffer chats glibly and confidently 
about the prospects of Western Union, 
or the amount of his transactions in 
the Vanderbilt stocks. It is considered 
vulgar, while working a bluff of this 
sort, to allude to any sum less than a 
quarter of a million dollars, and all con- 
versation based on these lines must be 
carried on with a countenance of owlish 
solemnity. By thus hanging around 
the financial center of the town, the 
bluffer will at last rank, in the eyes of 
his acquaintances, with those kings of 
finance who cling to the curbstone out- 
side the Stock Exchange door until 
their feet turn into prehensile claws, 
and who probably have less money in 
their pockets than any other bluffers in 
this city. 

Another inexpensive mode of crea- 
ting a financial illusion is what is known 
as the “house hunting bluff.” This 
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is also simple, and consists of paying 
visits to unoccupied mansions and 
searching anxiously among all the real 
estate dealers for a twenty five foot 
house suitable for entertaining, and 
situated on some quiet, well paved side 
street, not too far up town, and not 
more than a block from the Avenue. 
A skilful and practised bluffer will fre- 
quently devote an hour or two a day for 
several weeks to this form of bluff, and 
it never fails to create an impression. 

The “swell hotel bluff” is worthy 
of mention, because it is one out of 
about a thousand bluffs that could be 
devised by a child of eight, and yet it 
carries a most absurd weight in the 
city of New York. Every fashionable 
hotel contains a few very small and 
very uncomfortable rooms, which can 
be rented for a price which is moderate 
when compared with that charged for 
a comfortable and luxurious apartment 
under the same roof, but which is de- 
cidedly large in comparison with what 
is paid for infinitely better accommo- 
dation elsewhere. These rooms are 
always occupied, for there are plenty of 
men who will endure any discomfort 
for the sake of being able to claim some 
fashionable hotel as a residence. Some 
of these men will actually do their own 
washing in their rooms, and fry over 
the gas jet the sausages which they 
have smuggled up stairs under their 
coats. It is a pitiful bluff, this, and one 
which I cannot conscientiously recom- 
mend to any one of artistic tastes and 
methods; nevertheless, it is one that 
makes a great impression on weak 
minded people. 

Of literary and artistic bluffs there 
are plenty, but nearly all of them cost 
money, for a man cannot pose very 
long as a book collector or buyer of 
pictures without making some sort of a 
show. The contemptible bluff of evolv- 
ing from the depths of an ignorant 
mind worthless chatter about French 
painters and English writers does not 
even deserve mention here, and as a 
rule excites only pity and derision. 
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In thinking over the different bluf- 
fers that I have known I distinctly re- 
call two, each one of whom was a 
master in his own peculiar line. One 
of these men was a portrait maker and 
a fairly good one; the other was a sort 
of chevalier d’industrie, who lived as 
best he could. With the first named 
bluffing was simply a means to an end. 
but the other was a bluffer, not alone 
for the livelihood it afforded him, but 
simply because of his love for it as an 
art. For this reason he was the supe- 
rior artist of the two, and found in the 
practice of his profession the excite- 
ment and keenest enjoyment of his life. 
The painter made money, and in the 
course of time married a wealthy girl 
and returned to private life, but not 
until bluffing had become such a fixed 
habit that he is still as much addicted 
to it as he was in the days when it was 
his one mainstay. The other artist 
enjoyed life hugely, bluffing his way 
from one pleasant pasture to another, 
and finally died in the full possession of 
his powers, but without enough money 
in his pockets to bury him. 

I have called my friend the painter a 
master in his own line, and he cer- 
tainly was; but his line was a simple 
and primitive one, and it was only by 
following it persistently, sincerely, and 
shamelessly that he succeeded in win- 
ning distinction. I believe that he 
lived under the eaves of a large Fifth 
Avenue hotel, and washed his own 
pocket handkerchiefs in the hand basin. 
I know that it was impossible to enter 
that hotel between the hours of six and 
seven without seeing him  scuttling 
about with a look of importance on his 
face and a broadcloth coat upon his 
back, or seated in the café or lobby in 
earnest conversation. He took every- 
thing seriously, especially his own 
work, and for this reason a great many 
people took the same view. 

I don’t know how he contrived to do 
it, but he was always in evidence. If 
he attended a theater party, he was 
sure to place himself in the most con- 














spicuous corner of the box. 
tended a reception, he could be found 
talking learnedly to the most beautiful, 
the cleverest, or the most distinguished 
woman in the room. His bluffs were 
so simple and childlike that most men 
saw through them easily, but he made 
a deep impression on a great many 
women, who gave him orders for por- 
traits at large prices. His bluffing not 
only established him in his profession 
—or what he called his art—but also 
won for him a wealthy and credulous 
wife, who to this very day retains that 
rare and agreeable blend of qualities, 
and still believes implicitly in him. 

But the poor soldier of fortune 
achieved nothing but a transitory fame 
on upper Broadway, although it must 
be admitted that his life yielded him a 
ereat deal of fun. He still lives in the 
kindly remembrance of scores of men 
upon whom he levied tribute, more or 
less willing, but who nevertheless ap- 
preciated the humorous phases of his 
scheme of existence, and admired the 
peculiar and erratic genius that enabled 
him to keep afloat so many years. 

A profound believer in what he called 
“a good front,” this merry spirit 
placed the highest possible value on a 
frock coat, a shiny silk hat, and an en- 
graved visiting card, with the words 
“press correspondent” in the lower 
left hand corner. He frequently de- 
clared that without these accessories 
he would find it impossible to make 
more than a bare living. With an out- 
fit of this sort he would frequent cafés 
and hotels, where he easily made ac- 
quaintances, whom he entertained with 
an agreeable flood of reminiscence, for 
he was a shrewd fellow of wide expe- 
rience, and possessed of no mean gifts 
of speech. All his acquaintances and 
friends were expected to contribute in 
one way or other to his support, and 
very few escaped. Some became em- 
bittered against him, but there were a 
great many more who felt that the 
charms of his companionship more 
than repaid them for what it cost. 
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A man of boundless resources, no 
misfortune could faze him, and no 
trap could hold him. One evening he 
was walking up Fifth Avenue without 
a dollar in his pocket, but secure in the 
possession of his engraved cards, his 
new silk hat, and his long tailed frock 
coat, the work of one of the very best 
tailors in town. The sight of Delmoni- 
co’s restaurant reminded him of the fact 
that he needed a dinner, and then he re- 
membered that there was to be a pub- 
lic banquet there that very night, at 
which some of the richest and most in- 
fluential men of the city were to be 
present. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he entered the door and made his 
way to the parlor in which the guests 
were rapidly assembling. Having 
placed his hat, coat,and silk umbrella in 
the cloak room, he sought out with un- 
erring eye a guest who felt himself out- 
classed in that distinguished company, 
and said to him: 

“May I trouble you to give me the 
names of some of the best known of 
these gentlemen, together with your 
own? Our artist will be here in a few 
moments to make the sketches, but if 
you can send me one of your photo- 
graphs tomorrow I will take pains to 
have it right in the center, and have it 
look like you, too. I suppose you know 
that I am from Harper’s Weekly, and 
that we are going to have a big double 
page of this, with a long article.” 

The prospect of having his picture 
published in Harper’s Weekly took the 
outclassed citizen off his feet. He 
eagerly gave all the information he 
could, and, when the summons for din- 
ner came, permitted the agreeable 
young writer; who had been taking 
copious notes in the mean time, to take 
him by the arm and march with him to 
the banquet table. Once seated at the 
board, this artistic bluffer abandoned 
himself completely to the joys of the oc- 
casion. He ate heartily, drank deep of 
whatever was placed before him, and 
secured a large number of expensive 
cigars. At a late hour he was led from 
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the table, and cast into outer darkness, 
and went howling up Fifth Avenue, the 
happiest man in town. 

But the crowning achievement in the 
career of this gifted bluffer relates to 
the presentation of a silver testimonial 
to the late Mr. Gladstone at his home, 
Hawarden Castle. A number of well 
known Americans, who had been in- 
strumental in securing subscriptions 
for the gift, went down from London 
to present it to the veteran statesman. 
The bluffer, who always contrived to 
keep himself on the very crest of the 
wave of popular interest, attached him- 
self to the party, unbidden—for he was 
well known to all of them. At the 
close of the presentation ceremonies 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and three or 
four of the most distinguished mem- 





bers of the company assembled in a 
group to be photographed. The bluf- 
fer stationed himself behind an adja- 
cent tree, and waited till the photogra- 
pher put his head under the black 
cloth, when he darted out and planted 
himself, in all the glory of his high hat 
and frock coat, direetly behind the 
English premier. The result was that 
he became one of the most dignified 
figures in a remarkably fine photo- 
graph, his likeness, as well as those of 
Mr. Gladstone and other genuine celeb- 
rities, being unmistakable. 

When he returned to America he 
carried with him a score or more of 
these pictures, and they became there- 
after his principal ammunition in the 
game of bluff that he played to the very 
end of his days. 
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IN CHURCH. 


I NEVER mark the pastor’s pose, 
His ministerial air; 

I never even note the clothes 

‘ The congregation wear; 

Repeat the text I could not do, 
I’m deaf to every plea, 

When Prudence occupies the pew 
Agross the aisle from me. 


She sits a sweet divinity 
Of goodness and of grace; 

Then, is it strange naught else I see 
Of hope save in her face? 

A hope earth earthy ’tis, ’tis true, 
Yet saving grace I see, 

When Prudence occupies the pew 
Across the aisle from me. 


Perhaps the pastor’s fervent speech 
To his flock giveth food, 
The theme seems quite beyond my reach, 
Though well with love imbued. 
That part I grasp, and take as true, 
For mine’s the mood, you see, 
When Prudence occupies the pew 
Across the aisle from me. 


_ Roy Farrell Greene. 
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THE ANGLE OF VISION. 


THERE was a block at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty Third Street. Miss 
Temple leaned back in her victoria and 
stared resentfully at the surrounding vehi- 
cles, then at the little clump of people wait- 
ing to get across. The same persistent ques- 


tions buzzed through, her head: What did - 


they all want, and why did they want it? 
How did they feel towards her, in her furs 
and cushions? Did they resent her, or hadn’t 
they time to think of her at all? What was 
it all for, and why did she bother to bother 
about them? She moved irritably in her 
seat. 

“Why? Why not? What is the good of 
it all?” she thought impatiently. “ Oh, I’m 
sick of little things, and I can’t.find any 
big ones! ” 

The crowd pushed forward a little. A girl 
in a dingy jacket and weather beaten hat 
stood close to the wheel, gravely studying 
the elaborate turnout. As Miss Temple 
turned her head, their eyes met, and she 
saw something of her own wonder repeated, 
without the impatience. They eyed each 
other with grave curiosity: 

“How does it feel?” 
abruptly. 

Miss Temple lifted the corner of the rug. 
“Try and see,” she said. 

The girl hesitated. Then, as the carriage 
started slowly forward, she put her foot on 
the broad step and took the place offered 
her. Her black sergé sleeve, over large and 
drooping heavily, lay without shrinking an 
inch from its furred and satin lined neighbor. 
Her stained walking hat made a strange 
contrast with the coil of shimmering velvet 
beside it, but there was no consciousness of 
this on either of their faces. 

The carriage felt its way across Broadway 
and fell into line on the crowded asphalt 
of Fifth Avenue, which shone blackly like 
sluggish water under the lights of early eve- 
ning. Both stared silently at the crowd for 
several blocks. Then Miss Temple turned. 

“Well?” she said. She did not. smile. Her 
interest was purely impersonal and scientific. 

“Why, I can’t tell. I never saw people 
from—from just this high before,” said the 
girl slowly. “You know what I mean. 
How would you say it?” 

“It’s a new angle of vision,” suggested 
Miss Temple. The girl repeated the phrase 
to herself vaguely, but as though she liked 
the sound. “Do you like it? Do you 


asked the girl 


want it?” Miss Temple went on. “ Does it 
seem unfair to you that I should have it and 
you not?” 

“Tt did once. Oh, I wanted and wanted, 
and cared, and scrimped to get flowers on 
my hat, and cried because I hadn’t any pink 
ribbons. But now—I don’t know. Falling 
in love and marrying and bearing children 
and dying; that’s about all there is to it. It 
don’t matter much how you do them. 
You’re lucky if you don’t have to skip half 
of them.” 

Miss Temple pulled her fur collar closer 
around her ears and said nothing. The girl 
stared up at a great mass of stone, pricked 
from sky to earth with lights, and redolent 
of money and luxury, then down at her 
soiled and mended gloves. 

“ Somehow, when a big thing has hap- 
pened to you—something that hurt—it 
seems to knock out all the little things,” she “ 
said. ‘Once I’d have had a fit over this 
ride. I’d have been half crazy longing for 
the girls to see me, and yet sort of ashamed 
to have them, and I’d have laid awake all 
night afterwards planning how I’d tell it. 
And I’d have been afraid to speak, for fear 
you wouldn’t like what I said.” 

“And now—is it because you’re older?” 

“Yes—and because I’ve got my knock, 
I suppose. It was such a hard one, I don’t 
see how anything could ever hurt much 
again. Queer—it set me wondering all the 
time about other folks, how they felt and if 
they’d got hurt yet. I didn’t so much care— 
I just wanted to know. Before that, I 
never thought about anybody but myself. 
And him, of course. I guess it takes a good 
knock to set you wondering.” 

Miss Temple’s eyes were fixed on the 
smooth black asphalt flowing under the car- 
riage wheels. 

“ Yes, perhaps it does,” she said. 

“Tt makes you see folks from a—what 
was it?” 

“ A new angle of vision? ” 

“Yes, that was it. It isn’t till you’ve 
wanted a thing just awful and couldn’t get 
it that you begin to think whether others 
have got what they want. And then some- 
times it pesters you.” 

Miss Temple lifted her head impatiently. 

““ What can-one do? Is there no way to 
stop wondering and fussing? I’m so deadly 
tired,” she exclaimed. 

“You can’t bring dead things to life,” 
said the girl slowly, “ but you can—I’m go- 
ing to be married before so very long. He’s 
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a carpenter, a real nice, steady feller, and— 
you're lucky if you don’t have to skip half 
the things you want.” 

Miss Temple gave her a wondering glance, 
then leaned back with her eyes closed. She 
looked pale and worn in the electric light. 
Neither spoke till the carriage drew up at 
a beautiful stone house. A girl with a large 
white box was just going up the steps. Miss 
Temple turned to her companion. 

“That is my wedding gown,” she said 
quietly. Their eyes met squarely, then the 
girl laid her coarsely gloved hand on the 
fur sleeve. 

“I—I hope he’s a nice feller,” she said 


earnestly. 
“Yes, very nice, and kind, and lovable,” 
said Miss Temple slowly. “And as you 


said, one is lucky if—I hadn’t thought of 
that before. It—rests me. Will you come 
in?” 

“No,” said the girl, getting out. “I guess 
I’ll go home—my own way. Joe will be ex- 
pecting me. I hope he’s a nice feller.” 

“T think so,” said Miss Temple. “ And— 
I like your angle of vision better than mine. 
Thank you. Good night.” 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 





THAT STUPID GUSTAVE. 


GusTAVE was stupid; that was what the 
matter was with him, and in Gretchen’s 
eyes that was his only fault—a very serious 
fault, however, and one she could hardly 
forgive. She had loved him so many years, 
and had been looked upon as his sweetheart 
for a very long time by all the village; but 
Gustave did not ask her to marry him. 

Gustave was a decent, hard working young 
fellow, who, almost perfect in every other 
particular in his sweetheart’s eyes, could not 
get it into his stupid head that she really 
loved him. Year after year, ever since they 
were little children together, he had yearned 
for her; but fearing that the most import- 
ant question of all might meet with her re- 
fusal, and that such a refusal might tear her 
from him altogether, he had long ago de- 
cided to Iet well enough alone. 

Gretchen loved Gustave, and many a 
sign she had given him of the condition of 
her heart. Gretchen understood the signs. 
All the village understood them. More’s the 
pity, Gustave didn’t. 

So things ran oneuntil one day Gretchen 
awoke to the belief that her fate lay sealed. 
All the young men she had known were mar- 
ried. All but the one she loved, and he—— 

“So,” cried Gretchen that day, “I am 
young. I am pretty. Now, I will forget all 
about Gustave, and in St. Louis, Magda 
says, there are lots of nice young men. So 
to St. Louis it is, and right away! ” 


Without giving herself time to repent her 
decision, Gretchen went at once to the 
steamship office and bought a ticket for the 
new world. 

Magda was her sister. She lived in St. 
Louis, in America. She was going to her. 
All these things Gretchen told her friends in 
the village, and she tried to look as if she 
liked nothing better than the idea of going 
to the new country; but as a matter of fact, 
she didn’t. The more she thought of it the 
less she liked the idea, and when at last, 
after supper, she sat down on her trunk in 
her room, she began to think and to ery, and 
the more she thought the more she cried. 

Pretty soon she heard a familiar voice out 
in the street. 

“Gustave!” she cried, and all her tears 
dried up. Here was the man who had 
driven her to all this. He loved her, she 
knew. Well, ste would make him suffer. 

“That I will,” she exclaimed, and so she 
went out to meet him. 

“ What’s this I hear? ” he asked. 

“T am going away,” she replied. 

“When? ” 

“In a few days.” 

“ Where? ” 

“To my sister in St. Louis.” 

Gustave looked deep into her eyes, and 
his lips trembled. Gretchen felt that he was 
about to ask her not to go, to stay at home 
and marry him. But he didn’t. He simply 
swallowed the lump in his throat and held 
out his hand. 

“Good by, Gretchen,” he said, and was 
gone. 

Gustave was not at the station to say fare- 
well, nor did he send her any message. She 
made up her mind that he had forgotten her 
already, and was miserable. 

“At least,” she said to herself, “ he might 
have shown a little sorrow after all these 
years, but he hasn’t. I hope Magda’s friends 
will be kinder, and yet—oh, Gustave, none of 
them can be as good as you are, or as dear to 
me!” 

So with rather tender recollections of her 
old sweetheart she went on board the steam- 
ship, and was far out at sea before the sea- 
sickness was over and she was able to go 
on deck. 

Gustave was not the very first person she 
saw, but he was the second or third. 

He came up to her with the same stupid, 
good natured smile and took her hand, just 
as if they were at home in the quiet streets of 
K6nigsberg. Indeed, at first Gretchen had 
almost to pinch herself to make sure that she 
had not dreamed all the misery she had 
passed through in the last few days. 

“So,” said Gustave, just as if he had left 
her only an hour or so before, “ you have 
been ill?” 




















Gretchen’s first impulse was to take Gus- 
tave by the collar and shake him. Then she 
thought she would be angry with him. Fi- 
nally she decided that she was curious. 

“ How did you get here?” she asked. 

“Hans, my brother, is in America. I 
thought I. would go to him, and that you 
would be lonely traveling by yourself, so I 
came along.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Konigsberg had 
been beautiful to Gustave simply because 
there Gretchen lived. Without her he had 
refused to think of his future in the village. 
No sooner had she told him that she intend- 
ed to go away than he made up his mind to 
go with her. He hadn’t told her of his plans 
for the same reason that he hadn’t told her 
of his love. 

“ Well,” cried Gretchen, “ you are a——’ 

But she could think of no word in all 
the German language that would express 
exactly what she thought of him. Gustave. 
nodded his head. 

“Yes,” he said, with a burst of confidence 
and enthusiasm; ‘“ I know I am.” 

Gretchen shrugged her shoulders and 
looked very hard at him. His lips trembled. 
She thought he was about to tell her of his 
love. He didn’t. He simply asked: 

“Can I get you some soup?” 

Day in and day out after that Gustave 
was always by her side. There was nothing 
she could think of that he didn’t do for her, 
until, of course, the other passengers noticed 
his devotion, and made remarks when Gret- 
chen and Gustave were out of the way. 

But when the eagle eye of the strictly 
moral inspector of immigrants fell upon 
Gretchen and Gustave as they stood on the 
deck, very lover-like, and much wrapped up 
in each other, he asked a few questions. 

“Oh, ho,” said this strictly moral inspec- 
tor to himself; and when’ the passengers 
were landed at Ellis Island Gretchen and 
Gustave learned that they were detained. 

After all the other passengers had gone, 
they were taken before a very pompous look- 
ing little man, who gave them a fierce ex- 
amination through his gold rimmed spec- 
tacles. Then he asked who they were, and 
they told him. 

“ Now,” he said, “don’t you know it is 
very improper for you to travel together? ” 

“No,” they cried together; they had 
never thought of such a thing. 

“Very strange,” said the little man, in 
English, and then he called the inspector 
and a woman and whispered with them. 

The woman took Gretchen inside and 
asked her: 

“Do you love him?” 
“Yes,” she replied. 

The inspector asked Gustave: 
“Do you love her?” 
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“ Yes,” he replied. 

The woman and the inspector reported to 
the man in charge, and he, looking at 
Gretchen and Gustave over his spectacles, 
cried out in righteous indignation: 

“Well,” he cried, ‘ if you love each other, 
why don’t you get married? ” 

“So!” exclaimed Gustave, looking as 
if he had been shot at and narrowly missed. 

Then he turned to Gretchen. 

“ Will you? ” he whispered. 

“ Yes,” said Gretchen, ‘I have waited for 
ten years.” 

“So?” whispered Gustave, and before 
them all he kissed her as if he were afraid 
she would fade away into the empty air. 

Then they found a minister, and Gus- 
tave and Gretchen were married, and they 
went out to St. Louis, and, for all that I 
know, lived happily together ever after- 
wards. 

Warren McVeigh. 


IN THE DESERT. 


“ WELL, it’s water anyhow,” said the tall 
man. “ We ought to be thankful for that.” 

“Thankful for nothing!” growled the 
short man, who had once been stout as well 
as short. “ There isn’t more than a quart, 
and it ain’t fit to drink. You're the greatest 
fellow to get sunshine out of cucumbers! 
We're goners, I tell you. I’ve felt it in my 
bones ever since we lost the trail three days 
ago—or was it four?” 

The tall man smiled as cheerfully as his 
haggard cheeks and sunken eyes would al- 
low. “I’ve read about men being lost for 
a month and then turning up all right,” he 
said hopefully. 

“You never read nothing about men that 
didn’t turn up, did you?” said the other con- 
temptuously. 

It certainly required a great deal of op- 
timism to extract any hope from the out- 
look: a waste of sand and rocks in the 
Arizona desert. The two men were the sole 
living things in a great bowl. Fifty miles 
to the west were mountains, barren and 
rocky; to every other point of the compass 
stretched the sandy plain, without a land- 
mark save an occasional boulder or small 
sand dune. Above, the August sun shone 
down dazzling and scorching; at their feet 
was a brackish pool containing perhaps a 
bucketful of water. And that was all. 

“You don’t know anything but books, 
Jim,” continued his companion, shading his 
face with his wide hat. ‘In books there'd 
be an antelope wandering around here just 
to give us a meal, or we'd find a spring 
gushing out of a rock, or some such miracle. 
But this is real, Jim, and there ain’t nothing 
of the sort; and, what’s more, there ain't 
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going to be. This comes of looking for gold 
instead of working at a trade like sensible 
folks.” 

“ We ain’t to be blamed for trying to bet- 
ter our condition, Al,” the tall man replied, 
moistening his lips with the precious alkali 
water. ‘“ Suppose we had found the mine— 
or suppose we find it yet?” 

“ Fiddlesticks! There you go again.” 

“Well, why not? Of course we expected 
hardships.” 

“Not like this—at least, I didn’t, or I 
wouldn’t have come. We might as well died 
at the last water hole. What are you smil- 
ing at?” he wound up fiercely. 

“Just thinking,” said Jim, turning away 
his face. ‘‘ We’re in a fix, I allow, but while 
there’s life there’s hope.” 

“That’s rubbish,” retorted Al savagely. 

The tall man pulled a crushed and soiled 
wallet out of his pocket. 

“Know what I’ve got here, Al?” he 
asked. 

“No. Money, perhaps. 
heap here!” 

“No, not money; a picture.” 

He took from the wallet the photograph 
of a girl, young and smiling and passably 
good looking. 

“That’s Lucy Adams,’ he explained, 
holding the card off at arm’s length as if to 
get a better look. 

The short man glanced at it indifferently. 

“Your girl?” 

“Yes; the dearest girl in all the world— 
to me. She’s waiting for me down East, 
and when I strike it rich I’m going back to 
her.” 

“ Well, of all the fools!” The short man 
looked wrathfully at his companion, then 
suddenly changed his tone. “ Poor girl!” 
he muttered. 

“Do you know, Al,” went on the tall man, 
laying the picture on the ground and bend- 
ing over it, “‘ when she gave me this I gave 
her mine, and she promised that every day 
she’d look at it and ’”’—there was a catch in 
his voice—“ pray for me.” 

It was nearly a minute before the other 
spoke; then he said, half wonderingly: 

“Ts that what makes you think we'll pull 
out of this scrape? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Jim confidently. 

There was another pause, and then the 
short man said scornfully: 

“ Tf I’d known you were such a chump I’d 
never took you for a partner. Why, man 
alive, if prayers would save a man there 
wouldn’t be ten people a year die in the 
United States. Didn’t you ever read of a 
shipwreck, and don’t you know that every 
mother’s son was praying for his miserable 
life? How many men have been killed in 
battle, and wasn’t their mothers and wives 
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and sisters and sweethearts praying every - 
day and night for their safe home coming? 
And yet if 

“Yes, I know,” 
“ bet” 

“But your Lucy is different, isn’t she? 
The good Lord don’t pay any attention to 
the millions of other women, but when Lucy 
—you’ve got conceit, you have! ” 

Jim looked at his companion. “ That’s no 
way to talk, Al.” he said. 

“Why ain’t it? What’s the use of bolster- 
ing yourself up with humbug? What’s the 
sense of believing that all the laws of nature 
are going to be set aside for a carpenter 
named Jim Barrow? Here’s a clerk named 
Alfred Wilkes that’s going to die on an 
Arizona desert, and the carpenter is going 
to be saved because he has a girl in Ver- 
mont. What’s the sense in that?” 

“T believe you'll be saved, too,” returned 
Jim, with his eyes on the photograph. 

“ That’s kind of you, but it don’t help mat- 
ters. There’s just one chance for us, and 
that is the arrival of a wagon train or a party 
of Indians. We'll die if we stay here, and 
we ain’t got strength to travel to the moun- 
tains. There ain’t a man, white, black, or 
red, coming this way at this time of year.” 

“Suppose,” Jim said gently— suppose 
we pray for ourselves?” 

“No, I won't,” replied Al stubbornly. 
“I’m going to lie here by this water hole 
until the water is all gone, and then——” 

It was hard to tell which looked the most 
miserable, the man sitting up or the man 
lying down; only the man lying down cursed 
loud and bitterly, while the man sitting up 
prayed softly and looked at the picture. 

When the cruel sun set at last, the men 
built a fire of sage brush and scorched some 
bacon. They ate languidly, and then drank 
of the alkali water. 

A desert cools rapidly when the sun is 
withdrawn, and within an hour they were 
shivering over the little fire until they finally 
fell into a troubled sleep. 

Then again the sun came up and it was 
another day. 

* 


said Jim serenely; 


* * * 


A train of wagons came along with the 
usual accompaniment of cracking whips 
and noisy teamsters, and riding in a strag- 
gling procession were some spectacled men 
with instruments for surveying. 

“Shall we pitch the camp here, pro- 
fessor?” asked the boss teamster. 

“As well here as anywhere,” was the 
weary reply. ‘“ How far are we from the 
mountains, Dan?” 

“*Nother day to the foothills.” 

“ Will the water last?” 

“It’s got to "—grimly—“ even if we have 
to put up with a spoonful apiece.” 
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“Well,” assented the -professor calmly, 
“we can stand anything for a day, but these 
poor animals must not suffer. No pros- 
pects of a spring here?” 

“Not without an artesian pipe. There 
may be a water hole, though. I’ll look.” 

Presently he came back with a white face. 

“ Come here, professor.” 

By the dry hole lay two men. The short 
man with his face shielded with his hat was 
faintly breathing, and as the professor knelt 
by his side he half opened his eyes and made 
a sound that they knew meant, ‘“ Water.” 

In a few minutes he was sitting up.and 
saying weakly, “Jim was right, after all.” 

“Your companion? ” 

“ Yes; he prayed—he knew it would bring 
help. I said no; but Jim was right. I want 
to tell him so.” 

“T’m sorry,” said the professor, in a low 
voice; “ but Jim——” 

“You don’t mean to say that Jim is—— 

“Ves, dead.” > 

And so he was, with his bloodshot eyes 
upturned to the sun, and the photograph of 
a girl in his hand. 


’ 


James Harvey Smith. 
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A SAPIENT DECISION. 
He had arrived at a decision, and he told 


himself that his mind was much relieved. 

“T can’t marry them both,” he had re- 
flected, and had reasoned onward from that 
incontestable premise. 

He had found it a necessity in the first 
place to admit that Celia Manley was all 
that she could be; that she was one woman 
in a thousand. If it were she that had the 
money—but it was not; and he was con- 
sidering facts, not .pleasing possibilities. 
She had beauty, she had dignity and sweet- 
ness, she had a mind which forced his ad- 
miration—and she was only moderately 
well off. The lovely girls were always poor. 
It was exasperating. It was a trick of fate 
for the confounding of men. 

But any fellow past the impressionable 
softness of youth, any fellow with a practical 
mind and a level head, could use his judg- 
ment and avoid impulsive mistakes. Any 
fellow who, being a young man with a 
growing business, could see clearly the ul- 
timate inestimable advantage of having a 
wife possessed of a large fortune in her own 
right, was bound to in all reason. Pos- 
sessed, too, of a striking presence and an 
easy bearing—but always at that point, al- 
ways when he sought to enumerate Kate 
Lorton’s desirable qualities, he found him- 
self turning from the theme and retreating 
to some other. And now that he had come 
to his decision, this irritated him. Granting 
that her manner had a certain freedom, that 
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the tones of her*voice were occasionally 
loud, and that she had an annoying way of 
making remarks which rasped his taste and 
judgment—of what moment was it? ‘They 
were not fatal defects. Women had worse. 

He was supersensitive to see them with 
so great clearness. He blamed his capri- 
cious imagination, which would not let him 
reflect upon Kate Lorton individually— 
which conjured up Celia Manley’s sweet 
and gracious image to stand beside her, in 
some guise familiar and well remembered. 
He frowned impatiently on that haunting 
vision; he turned from it. That he should 
see it at all was a trick left over from his 
period of weak indecision. He was done 
with that. 

He had taken ground which there was no 
attacking, he had adopted a set of theories 
that his judgment approved. The great 
object in life, he had concluded, was the at- 
tainment of material well being. A small 
share of it was good, but a large share was 
better. Prosperity, superiority and stability 
of social position, money in plenty, and the 
comfort and the power it brought—life of- 
fered nothing else well worth seeking or hav- 
ing. He had thought it all out deliberately, 
and he was convinced. And he had paused 
to decide between a rich girl and a poor one, 
and he had decided. 

Sentiment was a thing for poets to make 
rhymes about. Love, so called, was for men 
who enjoyed living in six room flats and as- 
sisting their wives with the housework, for ‘ 
men who preferred street cars to coupés, and 
liver and bacon to truffles. There were 
hosts of such men, blind as moles to the 
world’s object lessons, tyros in common 
sense and practical wisdom. It was well; 
it left the clearer field for the minority who 
saw things as they were and acted on their 
better knowledge. 

He lighted a cigar, and smoked it with a 
slow enjoyment of himself rather than of 
the weed. When he had finished it, he took 
his hat and went out for a walk. He felt 
like doing something in celebration of his 
momentous decision. 

A turn in his route brought him to a street 
where tall trees cast their shade on sightly 
residences. Glancing down its leafy length, 
a reminiscent pleasure \ armed him. It was 
not the first time he had been hither. Celia 
Manley lived here. 

Far ahead of him two people paced slow- 
ly. His brisker gait brought him closer, 
till he saw them to be Celia Manley and a 
man he did not recognize. They were stroll- 
ing leisurely, his head turned towards her, 
her face lifted to his. When they had 
reached her gate they paused, and lingered. 
He caught the sound of her low laugh, and 
of the man’s speech. He saw her standing 
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there when her companion had gone on; 
he saw him turn and look back at her and 
lift his hat again. 

He was conscious of a strange sensation 
within him. He came almost to a standstill, 
with the surprise of it; but it was there, and 
unmistakable in its sharpness. He went on 
slowly, his eyes on the girl at the gate. 

He would speak to her. He had not seen 
her for two days, and he could hardly do 
less than to speak to her. He said this to 
himself with a constraint of self possession 
intended to put to rout his perplexing 
agitation; and yet the agitation was there. 
And so peculiarly distinct it was that it 
confused his intention. He had meant to 
bid Miss Manley good afternoon and to say 
something of a neutral nature about the 
fineness of the day; instead, turning upon 
her and speaking abruptly, because of his 
odd excitement, he said, ‘‘ Who is that, 
Celia? Who is that fellow?” 

She laughed lightly—with some _ con- 
fusion, it seemed to him. . “ Are you anx- 
ious to know? ”’ she said. 

“Yes, very,” he answered. 

“ And if I do not tell you? ” 

“You will tell me.” 

“T can’t imagine what makes you so 
sure!” she retorted. It was repartee in 
which a grocer’s boy and a kitchen maid 
might have indulged, but they had no reali- 
zing sense of that; their speech was fraught 
with meaning strange and inexpressible; 
their eyes met, and hers fell. 

“IT want to know who it was, Celia,” he 
said, half tenderly and half fiercely. 

“Very well. It was Robert Wilbur; it 
was Cousin Mary Knapp’s fiancé; he is on 
from Boston to see her. Mary had to attend 
a club meeting this afternoon, and I have 
been showing Mr. Wilbur the view from the 
hill. He is exceedingly nice.” 

“Oh!” he said; and he repeated it slow- 
ly, and with what he felt to be a helpless 
and a struggling vagueness. “ Celia,” he 
said, “I thought—I did not know—well, it 
looked to me——” 

That helplessness for the moment over- 
came him. He looked down upon her. She 
was smiling a little, not brightly, but softly, 
though her eyes were grave. He saw the 
familiar sweet curve of her lips, the pure 
outline of her cheek and chin; but he saw 
her now scarcely more plainly than he saw 
her at all times, and he realized that the 
thought of her and the vision of her were 
with him always. 

It was an infinitesimal part of his sudden 
realization. He was swept by a wave of full 
understanding. He stood face to face with 
it, and he smiled with the surprise and joy 
of it. Till that moment he had been blind, 
anda fool. It was as if darkness had passed 


from him and the light had broken on him; 
he was a blind fool no longer. 

“Tf that man had been somebody that 
cared for you, Celia,” he said, “and if you 
had cared for him, I could not have borne it; 
I couldn’t have borne it, Celia.” 

When at last he left her and went back as 
he had come, all his bewilderment had 
passed. He marveled that he could have 
felt any, it was all so plain to him now. This 
was the crowning day of his life; he would 
have stayed its fleeting minutes if he could. 
He loitered slowly, softly whistling, his 
happy eyes on the green branches above. 

A road cart came dashing down the street, 
a smart and red wheeled vehicle driven by a 
young woman equally smart, and in a 
bodice of red that outdid the wheels. Her 
rather florid face lighted, and she bowed 
with cordiality, and would have reined her 
horse; but, recognizing a certain abstrac- 
tion in the eyes of him she greeted, she 
drove on. For a minute, he was not dis- 
tinctly conscious that she had_ passed; 
then he looked back at her, and saw 
that it-was Kate Lorton. He recalled, 
dimly, as through a long passage of time, 
that he had given some thought to Kate 
Lorton; that he had reasoned concerning 
her, had devised strange delusions and per- 
versions and sinister sophistries, and had 
made up his mind 

He laughed aloud. 





Emma A. Opper. 


THE REPULSE OF LOVE. 


WITHIN the house a woman crouched be- 
fore a dying fire. It was builded with twigs 
of friendship and lean branches of esteem, 
and burned sleepily and dull. And the wom- 
an shivered. 

Then came a tapping at the casemate as 
light as the beating of May rain on a bed of 
violets. 

Outside the door stood Love in the garb 
of a forester, and on his back he bore a 
bundle of vigorous boughs and sturdy, sap 
filled limbs. Again he rapped upon the 
casemate and cried, “ Open!” But the wom- 
an shook her head and crouched fearful by 
the panting flame. 

Again Love knocked and cried her name, 
and the woman raised her weary eyes. “I 
know you not who clamor at my door. De- 
part! ” she cried. 

Then went Love singing through the night 
on a white bridge of woven moonbeams. 

“And she will not let me in—she will 
not!” quoth he. ‘“’Tis a shame to waste this 
kindling.” 

And the woman shivered above the feeble 
flame. 

Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 
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IKE wild beasts escaping from a 
pen, that red eyed, gasping mob 
rushed and staggered to the edge of the 
wateryand, plunging their heads into it 
with hoarse grunts and cries, drank and 
drank and drank. Indeed, several lost 
their lives there, for some filled them- 
selves so full that their vitals were rup- 
tured, and some were thrust into the 
river by the cattle and those pressing 
behind them, to be carried away by the 
swift stream. Just at the mouth of the 
pass Suzanne, laden with the child, was 
pushed down by those who had fol- 
lowed, and doubtless would have been 
trampled to death had not one of Swart 
Piet’s men, desiring to clear the way, 
or perhaps moved to pity at her plight, 
dragged her to her feet again. But 
when he had done this- he did not let 
her go, but held her, staring at her 
beauty with greedy eyes. 

“ Here is a rock rabbit whom I shall 
keep for a wife,” he cried. ‘I would 
rather take her than twenty fat oxen.” 

Now Suzanne’s heart nearly stood 
still with terror. 

“ Water, water,” she moaned; “let 
me drink, I pray you.” 

“Do not fear, I will take you to 
drink, my pretty,” went on the man, 
still staring at her. 

Then, losing command of herself, 
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Suzanne screamed and struggled, and 
the sound of her cries reached the ears 
of Swart Piet, who was standing close 
at hand. 

“What is this?” he asked of the 
man. 

“ Nothing, Bull Head, except that I 

have taken a woman whom I wish for a 
wife because she is so fair.” 
* Van Vooren let his eyes rest upon 
her, but dreamily, for all his thoughts 
were given to her who sat aloft a thou- 
sand feet above his head, and, feeling 
their glance, Suzanne’s blood froze in 
her veins. 

“Yes, she is fair,” he answered; 
“but she is a married woman, and I 
will have no Umpondwana brats 
among my people. Let her go, and 
take a girl if you will;” for he did not 
wish that his few men- who remained 
with him should cumber themselves 
then with women and children, since 
they were needed to look after the 
cattle. 

“Maid or wife, I choose this one and 
no other,” said the man sulkily. 

Then Black Piet, whose sullen tem- 
per could not brook to be crossed, 
broke into a blaze of rage. 

“Do you dare to disobey me?” he 
shouted, with an awful Kaffir oath. 
“Let her go, dog, or I will kill 
you.” 
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At this the man, who knew his mas- 
ter, loosened hold of Suzanne, who ran 
away, though it was not until she 
reached the water that she noticed a 
white ring round her arm, where his 
grip had rubbed the paint off the skin 
beneath. Strangely enough, Van Voo- 
ren saw the ring, and at that distance 
mistook it for an ivory ornament such 
as Kaffir women often wear above the 
elbow. Still more strangely, its white 
color made him think again of the white 
woman who sat aloft yonder, and he 
turned his face upwards, forgetting 
all about the black girl with the 
child. 

Thrusting herself through the crowd, 
Suzanne ran on for a while till she was 
clear of the worst of it, then, terrified 
though she was, she could resist the 
temptation of the water no longer, for 
her mouth and throat felt dry and 
rough. Climbing down to the edge of 
the river, she drank greedily under the 
shelter of a rock, and when she had 
satisfied some of her thirst, she poured 
water into the mouth of the child, dip- 
ping its shrunken little body into the 
stream, whereon it seemed to increase 
before her eyes like a dry sponge that 
is left out in the rain. 

While she tended the child thus, and 
just as it began to find its senses and to 
wail feebly, she chanced to look up, 
and to her terror saw the man from 
whom she had escaped walking along 
the bank searching for her. Happy it 
was forsSuzanne that the rock under 
which she was crouching hid her, for 
the man stood for thirty seconds or 
more within two paces, so that she was 
obliged to plunge the body of the boy 
under water to stifle its crying. Then, 
as it happened, the man caught sight of 
ancther woman and infant, more than 
a hundred yards away, and ran off 
towards them. Thereon Suzanne, re- 
placing the half choked child upon her 
back, climbed the bank, hiding the 
white mark upon her arm beneath the 
blanket, and taking such shelter as she 
could behind stones or cattle, or knots 





of people who,:their thirst appeased, 
were hastening to escape, she slipped 
across the shoulder of the slope. 

Now she was out of sight of Swart 
Piet and his men, and for the first time 
for many a day began to breathe more 
freely. For a while she crept on round 
the flank of the mountain, then at the 
best of her speed she struck across the 
plain straight for the saw edged rock 
ten miles away, which marked the en- 
trance to the pass over the Quathlamba 
range. 

From time to time she looked be- 
hind her, but none followed her, nor, 
search as she would, could she discover 
any trace of Zinti, who, she began to 
fear, must have come to some harm. 
One thing she could see, however—the 
whitened corpse set on high in the chair 
of rock, and by the side of it a black dot 
that she knew to be Sihamba. Twice 
she turned round and gazed at it, but 
the second time the dot had become 
almost imperceptible, although it still 
was there. Long and earnestly she 
looked, sending her farewell through 
space to that true friend and deliverer 
whose eyes, as she knew well, watched 
her flight and whose heart went with 
her. Then she went on sadly, wonder- 
ing what was that plan of escape of 
which Sihamba had spoken, and why 
it was that she stood there by the corpse 
and did not put it into practice, wonder- 
ing also when they should meet again 
and where. 

A third time she turned, and now the 
dead woman on the rock was but as a 
faint point of white, and now it had al- 
together vanished away. After this she 
halted no more, but pressed on steadily 
towards the saw edged spur, which she 
reached about twelve o’clock, for the 
grass was so tall, the untrodden veldt 
so rough, and the sun so hot that, weak 
as she was with grief and the effects of 
thirst, and laden with a heavy child, her 
progress was very slow. At length, 
however, she stood gasping in its 
shadow, gazing dismayed at the huge 
range of mountains before her and the 





























steep rough cliffs up which she must 
travel. 

“ Never shall I cross them without 
food and weighted with this child, so 
the end of it will be that I must die 
after all,” thought Suzanne, as she sank 
down by the banks of a little rivulet, 
resting her swollen feet in its cool 
stream, for then, and indeed for weeks 
after, it seemed to her that she could 
never have enough of the taste and 
smell and feel of water. 

As she sat thus, striving to still the 
wailing of the hungry boy, suddenly 
the shadow of a man fell upon her, and 
with a cry she sprang to her feet to find 
herself face to face with Zinti. 

“Oh, I thought that they had taken 
you!” she exclaimed. 

“No, lady, I escaped, but I crossed 
the plain far to your left, for I thought 
it better that we should not be seen 
traveling together from the mountain. 
Now let us eat who have eaten little for 
so many days, lacking water to wash 
down the food;” and from the large 
skin wallet which he bore he drew out 
dried fish and roasted corn. 

Suzanne looked at the food with 
longing, but before she touched any 
she took some corn, and having pound- 
ed it into a pulp with a stone, mixed it 
with water and fed the child, who de- 
voured the stuff greedily and presently 
fell asleep. Then they ate as much as 
they wanted, since Zinti carried enough 
for three such meals, and never did Su- 
zanne take meat with a greater relish. 
Afterwards, though she yearned to 
sleep, they pressed on again, for Zinti 
said it was not safe to stay, since long 
before this Van Vooren would be seek- 
ing her far and wide, and if he chanced 
to discover the secret of her flight he 
would travel further in one hour on 
horseback than they could in four on 
foot. So they went forward up the pass 
much refreshed, Zinti carrying the 
child. 

All day long they walked thus, rest- 
ing at intervals, till by sunset they 
reached the crest of the pass, and’ saw 
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the wide plains of Natal stretehed out 
like a map beneath them, and on them, 
not so very far away and near to the 
banks of the river that wound at their 
feet, a white topped koppie, beneath 
which, said Zinti, was the Boer camp. 
Suzanne sat down and looked, and 
there, yes, there the caps of the wagons 
gleamed in the fading light; and 
oh, her heart leaped at the sight of 
them, for in those wagons were 
white men and women, such as she had 
not seen for years, and with whom at 
length she would be safe. But even as 
her breast heaved at the thought of it, 
an icy, unnatural wind seemed to stir 
her hair, and of a sudden she felt, or 
seemed to feel, the presence of Siham- 
ba. For a moment, and one only, it 
was with her, then it was gone, nor dur- 
ing all her life did it ever come back 
again. 

“ Oh, Sihamba is dead!” she cried. 

Zinti looked at her in question. 

“It may be so,” he said sadly, “ but 
I pray that it is not so, for she is the 
best of chieftainesses. At least, we have 
our own lives to save, so let us go on;” 
and again they pressed forward 
through the gathering gloom. 

Soon it grew dark, and had her guide 
been any other man than Zinti Suzanne 
must have stopped where she was till 
the moon rose at midnight. But Zinti 
could find any path that his feet had 
trod, even in the dark; yes, although it 
ran through piled up rocks on the 
mountainside, and was cut with the 
course of streams which must be ford- 
ed. In wading through one of these 
rivulets, Suzanne struck her bare ankle 
against a stone and lamed herself, so 
that from this time forward, shivering 
and wet with water, for her hurt was so 
sharp and sudden that she had fallen 
in the stream, she must walk leaning 
on Zinti’s shoulder, and indeed over 
some rough places he was obliged to 
carry her. Now again Zinti wished to 
abandon that heavy child, for, strong 
though he was, the weight of the two 
of them proved almost more than he 
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could bear; but Suzanne would not lis- 
ten to him. 

‘‘ Nay,” she said, “ this child that was 
sent to me by God has saved me from 
shame and death, and shame and death 
be my portion if I leave it while I live. 
Go on alone if you will, Zinti, and I will 
stay here with the child.” 

“Truly white people are strange,” 
answered Zinti, “ that they should wish 
to burden themselves with the child of 
another when their own lives are at 
stake, but be it as you will, lady ;” and 
he struggled forward as best he could, 
carrying the one and supporting the 
other. 

Thus for hour after hour, slowly they 
crept onward with only the stars to 
light and guide them, till at length 
about midnight the moon rose and they 
saw that they were near the foot of the 
mountain. Now they rested a while, 
but not long enough to grow stiff, then 
hastening down the slope they reached 
the plain, and headed for the white 
topped koppie which shone in the 
moonlight some six miles away. On 
they crept, Suzanne now limping pain- 
fully, for her ankle had begun to swell, 
and now crawling upon her hands and 
knees, for Zinti had no longer the 
strength to carry her and the child. 
Thus they covered three miles in per- 
haps as many hours. At last, with 
something like a sob, Suzanne sank to 
the earth. 

“ Zinti, I can no more,” she said. 
“ Either I must rest or die.” 

He looked at her and saw that she 
spoke truth, for she was quite outworn. 

“Ts it so?” he said. “Then we must 
stay here till the morning, nor do I 
think that you will take hurt, for Bull 
Head will scarcely care to cross that 
pass by night.” 

Suzanne shook her head and an- 


_ swered: 


“ He will have begun to climb it at 
the rising of the moon. Hear me, Zinti. 
The Boer camp is close and you still 
have some strength left; take the child 
and go to it, and having gained ad- 
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mission in this way or in that tell them 
my plight and they will ride out and 
save me.” 

“That is a good thought,” he said; 
“but, lady, I do not like to leave you 
alone, since here there is no place for 
you to hide.” 

“You could not help me if you 
stayed, Zinti, therefore go, for the 
sooner you are gone, the sooner I shall 
be rescued.” 

“T hear your command, lady,” he 
answered, and having given her most 
of the food that was left, he fastened the 
sleeping child upon his shoulder and 
walked forward up the rise. 

In something less than an hour Zinti 
came to the camp, which was formed of 
unlaagered wagons and tents pitched 
at the foot of a koppie, along one base 
of which ran the river. About fifty yards 
in front of the camp stood a single buck 
wagon, and near to it still glowed the 
embers of a cooking fire. 

“ Now, if I try to pass that wagon, 
those who watch by it will shoot at me,” 
thought Zinti, though, indeed, he need 
have had no fear, for they were but 
camp Kaffirs, who slept soundly. 

Not knowing this, however, he stood 
at a distance and called aloud, till at 
last a Hottentot crept out with a gun 
and, throwing back the blanket from 
his head, asked who he was and what 
he wanted. 

“ T want to see the baas of the camp,” 
he answered, “ for my mistress, a white 
woman, lies exhausted upon the veldt 
not far away and seeks his help.” 

“Tf you want to see the baas,” 
yawned the man, “ you must wait till 
daylight when he wakes up.” 

“T cannot wait,” answered Zinti, and 
he made as though to pass towards the 
camp, whereupon the man raised his 
gun and covered him, saying: 

“Tf you go on, I will shoot you, for 
stray Kaffir dogs are not allowed to 
prowl about the camp at night.” 

“ What, then, must I do?” asked 
Zinti. 

“You can go away, or if you will 
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you may sit by the wagon here till it is 
light, and then when the Boers, my 
masters, wake up, you can tell your 
story, of which I believe nothing.” 

So, having no choice, Zinti sat down 
by the wagon and waited, while the 
man with the gun watched him, pre- 
tending to be asleep all the while. 

Now Suzanne was left alone upon 
the great veldt, and fear took hold of 
her, for she was broken in body and 
mind, and the place was very desolate ; 
also she dreaded lest lions should take 
her, for she could hear them roaring 
in the distance, or Swart Piet, who was 
worse than any lion. Still, she was 
so weary that presently she fell asleep, 
nor did she awake till the east was 
tinged with the first gray light of the 
coming dawn, and then it seemed to her 
as though some cold hand of fear had 
gripped her heart of a sudden and 
aroused her from heavy sleep. A sound 
caused her to look up, and there on 
the crest of the rise before her, some 
three hundred yards away, she saw 
dark forms moving, and caught sight 
of spears that glimmered in the moon- 
light. 

“ Now there is an end,” thought Su- 
zanne to herself, “for without doubt 
yonder stands a Zulu impi; the same 
that attacked the Umpondwana, for I 
can see the crane’s feathers in their 
head dresses;” and she crouched 
upon the ground in an extremity, of 
dread. 
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Now I must go back to that evening 
when we learned the great tidings 
from the lips of the lad Gaasha, whose 
life Ralph had saved after the attack of 
the Kaffirs upon the laager. There sat 
Gaasha on the ground staring, and 
there, not far away, Ralph was lying in 
his swoon, while Jan and I looked at 
each other like people who have sud- 
denly beheld a sign from heaven. 

“What evil magic is there in my 
words,” said Gaasha, “ that they should 
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strike the baas yonder dead like a 
spear?” 

“ He is not dead,” I answered, “ but 
for long he has sought that mountain 
Umpondwana of which. you speak. 
Tell us now, did you hear of any white 
woman dwelling with the chieftainess 
Sihamba? ” 

“No, lady, I heard of none.” 

This answer of Gaasha’s saddened 
me, for I made sure that if so strange 
a thing had happened as that a white 
woman had come to live among his 
tribe, the man who told him of the re- 
turn of Sihamba would have told him 
of this also. Therefore, so I argued, 
either Suzanne was dead or she was in 
the power of Piet van Vooren, or Si- 
hamba had deserted her, though this 
last I did not believe. As it turned out 
afterwards, had not Gaasha been the 
stupidest of Kaffirs, we should have 
been saved those long days of doubt 
and trouble, for though he had 
not heard that Sihamba was ac- 
companied by a white woman, he had 
heard that she brought with her a white 
bird to the mountain Umpondwana, 
and of course if he had told us this we 
should have guessed that the white 
bird could be none other than Suzanne, 
whose native name was Swallow. 

Well, we set about reviving Ralph, 
which was done by throwing water on to 
his face. When he had found his senses 
again I prayed him not to suffer him- 
self to be carried away with hope, since 
although Gaasha had heard of Siham- 
ba, he had heard nothing of Suzanne. 

To this he answered that now when 
God had pointed out to him the moun- 
tain of his vision and in so strange 
a manner he had no fear but that he 
would find his wife upon it, since God 
was merciful and did not desire to 
mock or torment His servants. 

I replied that I trusted it might be 
so, but the ways of the Almighty were 
beyond our understanding, nor did it 
become us to pass judgment upon 
them. Ralph scarcely heeded my words, 
but, springing to his feet, said: 
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““ Come, let us be going to the moun- 
tain Umpondwana.” 

“ First we must consult with thecom- 
mandant and get aid from him,” said 
Jan, ‘for it would not be safe that we 
should wander into these wild places 
alone, where there are many Kaffirs 
who doubtless would murder us.” 

In his eagerness Ralph would not 
listen to this, for he desired to start at 
once. But I pointed out to him that we 
had no horses, all ours being dead of 
the sickness ; moreover, that the night 
was dark, and we could not trek till 


- the moon rose, so at length he consent- 


ed. Then we went into the laager, and 
Jan called the older men together in a 
quiet place. 

“ What is it, Heer Botmar?” asked 
the commandant when they were as- 
sembled. 

“It is this, cousin,” said Jan. “I de- 
sire to ask you to go a three days’ trek 
out of your march to a mountain called 
Umpondwana, whither this servant of 
mine, Gaasha, can guide you.” 

“ For what reason? ” asked the com- 
mandant, astonished. 

“ Friend,” said Jan, “ you have all of 
you heard the story of how that outcast 
devil, Piet van Vooren, stole away my 
only child, Suzanne, the wife of Ralph 
Kenzie, the Englishman here.” 

“ That is an old tale,” said the com- 
mandant, “and, doubtless, the poor 
girl is dead long ago; why, then,do you 
speak of it now, and what has it to do 
with your request that we should trek 
to the mountain Umpondwana?” 

“ Only this, cousin; we believe that 
my daughter Suzanne is living there 
among the Kaffirs, and we seek to res- 
cue her. At least, this is certain, for only 
now we have learned it from the lips 
of Gaasha that Sihamba, her friend 
and servant whom we believe was 
with her, rules over this tribe as chief- 
tainess.” 

“That may be so,” said the com- 
mandant, “ but did Gaasha tell you that 
your daughter was there also?” 

“ No,” answered Jan. 
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“Then, how do you know it?.”’ 

Now Jan hesitated and turned red as 
he replied : 

“We know it because Ralph Kenzie 
here saw this very mountain in a vision 
more than two years ago, and in that 
vision was told that there he would find 
the wife who was taken from him on 
his marriage day.” 

Now, on hearing this, most of the 
Boers broke out laughing, for, though 
religious, we are not a people who place 
faith in visions. Thereupon I grew 
angry, and spoke to them more strong- 
ly, perhaps, than I should have done, 
reducing them to silence, for they were 
all of them a little afraid of my tongue. 
Also I told them the story of that dream 
of Ralph’s, and of what had just passed 
with Gaasha, showing them that there 
was more in it than they imagined. 
After I had done Ralph spoke also, say- 
ing: 

“Friends, doubtless this tale sounds 
foolish in your ears ; but I ask what has 
been my nickname among you? Has it 
not been ‘ Man of the Mountain,’ be- 
cause I have always spoken and in- 
quired for a certain mountain which 
had ridges on it shaped like the fingers 
of a man’s hand, and have you not 
thought me mad for this reason? Now 
I have heard of such a mountain and I 
have heard also that Sihamba, who was 
with my wife, rules there as chief- 
tainess. Is it strange, therefore, that 
I, believing now as ever in that vision, 
should wish to visit this mountain 
where, as I am sure, I shall find the wife 
that is lost to me?”’ 

Afterthis the Boers laughed nomore, 
but consulted apart till at last the elder, | 
Heer Celliers, spoke. 

“ Heeren Botmar and Kenzie,” he 
said, “ of all this story of a vision we 
can say little. For aught we know 
it may be true, but if true then it is the 
work of magic and we will have nothing 
to do with it. Should you wish to go to 
seek this mountain Umpondwana you 
must go alone, for. we cannot alter our 
plans to trek there with you. But we 























counsel you not to go, since no good 
can come of visions and magic.” 

When I heard this I answered him 
back, but Jan and Ralph went away, 
and presently I found them talking to- 
gether outside the laager. 

“Let me go alone,” Ralph was say- 
ing. 

“Nay,” Jan answered, “I will ac- 
company you, for two are better than 
one also, I shall not sleep till I find out 
the truth and know whether Suzanne 
lives or is dead.” 

“Indeed! And what is to become of 
me?” I asked. 

“You, vrouw, can stop with the 
neighbors here, and we will join you in 
Natal.” 

“You will do no such thing, Jan 
Botmar,” I answered, “ for where you 
two go there I can go. What! Am I 
not sick also with love for my daughter 
and anxious to learn her fate?” 

“As you will, wife,” answered Jan; 
“perhaps it is well that we three should 
not separate who have been together 
always ;” and he went to see about the 
wagon. 

As soon as the moon rose, which was 
about eleven o’clock, the oxen were in- 
spanned. Before we started, however, 
several of our friends came praying us 
not to venture on so perilous a journey ; 
indeed, they threatened even to use 
force to prevent us, and I think would 
have done so had not Jan told them 
outright that we were our own masters 
and free to go where we wished. So 
they departed, grieving over our ob- 
stinacy, and little guessing that their 
danger was far greater than our own, 
since, as it chanced, just as they had 
trekked through the Van Reenen’s 
Pass a few days later, a Zulu impi, re- 
turning from the Weenen massacres, 
fell upon them unawares and killed 
more than half of their number before 
they were beaten off. 

Well, we trekked with the moon, 
Gaasha guiding us, and did not out- 
span till dawn. As I have said, we had 
no horses, but never until I made that 
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journey did it come home to me how 
slow are oxen, for never before then 
was I in a hurry, nor, indeed, have I 
been since that time. It is the Eng- 
lishmen who are always in a hurry, and 
that is one of the many reasons why 
we Boers are so superior to them, and 
when we choose can master them in 
everything, except shopkeeping. At the 
best the cattle could not drag the 
wagon over the roadless veldt at a 
greater rate than two miles an hour, 
or cover more than twenty miles a day 
in all. It was pitiful to see Ralph’s im- 
patience; again and again he walked 
on and returned; indeed, had we al- 
lowed it, I think that he would have 
pressed forward on foot, leaving us to 
follow in the wagon. 

At daylight on the third day we in- 
spanned as usual, and trekked through 
the morning mists until the sun sucked 
them up. Then Gaasha, who was sit- 
ting on the wagon box beside Ralph, 
touched his shoulder, and pointed be- 
fore him. Ralph looked, and far away 
upon the plain saw what seemed to be 
a white cloud, above which towered the 
flat cliffs of a mountain of red rock. 

“See, baas,” he said, “yonder is 
Umpondwana, my home, and now by 
nightfall I shall know whether my 
parents are still alive, or, if they are 
dead, whether they have left any cattle 
that I can claim by law;” and he be- 
gan to whistle cheerfully. 

“ And I,” said Ralph aloud, “ shall 
know whether my life is to be a heaven 
or a hell;” and all day long, neither 
eating nor drinking, he sat upon the 
wagon box and stared at the mountain, 
not lifting his‘eyes from it. 

It was about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, when we seemed to be quite close 
to the green flanks of Umpondwana, 
that of a sudden we cut a wide spoor 
trampled by thousands of naked feet. 
Jan and Gaasha got off the wagon to 
examine it, but Ralph did not move. 

“ An impi has passed here,” said Jan 
presently. 

“Yes, and a Zulu impi as I think, 
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baas, but more than one whole day 
ago;” and Gaasha began to hunt about 
among some low bushes which grew 
near the trail. Presently he held up his 
hand and shouted, and Jan ran to him. 

“Look, baas,” he said, pointing to 
a bush. 

Jan looked, and there beneath the 
bush lay a man, a Zulu soldier, for his 
tall gray plume was still fixed upon 
his head, and near him was his broad 
assagai. At that moment the man, who 
was still alive, although he was very 
near his death from dysentery, seemed 
to hear, for he sat up and opened his 
eyes, saying, “Manzie, umlungho, 
manzie.”’* 

“ Bring a pannikin of water, here lies 
a sick Kaffir,” shouted Jan to Ralph, 
who was still seated on the wagon box 
staring at the mountain. 

Ralph brought the water, and the 
soldier drank it greedily. 

“Who are you, and how come you 
here?” asked Jan. 

“T am a soldier of Dingaan,” an- 
swered the man, “ but when we were 
attacking the little people on that 
mountain I fell sick. Still, I came away 
with the impi, but here my strength 
failed me, and here I have lain for a 
round of the sun and a round of the 
moon. I begged them to kill me, but 
my brothers would not, for they said 
that I might recover and join them.” 

“Where have they gone?” asked 
Jan. 

“ They have gone to eat up the Boers 
in Natal,” the Zulu answered in a hol- 
low voice, his empty eyes wandering 
towards the mountains of the Quath- 
lamba range. “ Yes, they have gone to 
do the king’s bidding on the white men, 
for his word came to us while we be- 
sieged yonder stronghold. Tomorrow 
at the dawn they attack the little laager 
beneath the white koppie by the banks 
of the Tugela, and I must reach them 
by then—yes, yes, now I am strong 
again, and I shall attack with them to- 
morrow at the dawn. Farewell, white 





*“ Water, white man, water ” 
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men; I will not_kill you, because you 
gave me the water which has made me 
strong again;’ and, rising from the 
ground, he grasped his spear and 
started forward at a run. 

“Stay,” cried Ralph. “I would 
question you as to what has happened 
on that mountain ;” but the man did not 
seem to hear him. For thirty paces or 
so he ran on, then suddenly he halted 
and saluted with his spear, crying in a 
loud voice, “ Chief, I report myself; I 
am present.” Next he stretched his 
arms wide and fell forward upon his 
face. When they reached him he was 
quite dead. 

“This is a strange story that we have 
heard about the Zulus and the folk in 
Natal,” said Jan, rubbing his forehead. 

“JT think that the man was wander- 
ing in his mind,” answered Ralph; 
“still, there may be truth in it; but, 
father,” he added, with a gasp of fear, 
catching Jan by the arm, “ what has 
happened on the mountain Umpond- 
wana? The Zulus have been there, and 
what has happened on the mountain ?*” 

Jan shook his head, but did not an- 
swer, for he knew too well what hap- 
pens where the Zulu impis pass. 

Notwithstanding that Ralph was 
mad with impatience, we halted the 
wagon for a few minutes to take coun- 
sel, and in the end decided to send the 
voorlooper back to the camp which we 
had left to warn our friends of what we 
had learned as to the onslaught on our 
brethren in Natal, though we had small 
faith in the story. But eithe’ the lad 
ran away, or some accident befell him, 
or he failed to find the Boers who had 
already trekked, at the least our mes- 
sage never reached them, nor did we see 
him again. Then we went on, Gaasha 
leading the oxen as quickly as they 
could walk. All that afternoon we trav- 
eled almost in silence, following the 
spoor of the impi backwards, for our 
hearts were full of fear. We met no 


man, but once or twice we saw groups 
of cattle wandering unherded, and this 
astonished us, giving us hope, for it is 
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not the custom of a victorious impi to 
leave the cattle of its enemy behind it, 
though if the people of the Umpond- 
wana had conquered, it was strange 
that we should see no herds. 

At length, within two hours of sun- 
set, we passed round the shoulder of the 
mountain and beheld its eastern slope. 

“It is the very place of my vision! ” 
cried Ralph, and certainly there before 
us were the stone ridges shaped like 
the thumb and fingers of a man, while 
between the thumb and first finger 
gushed the river, upon the banks of 
which grew flat topped, green leaved 
trees. 

“ Onward, onward!.” he cried again, 
and taking the long wagon whip he 
thrashed the oxen till they bellowed in 
the yokes. But I, who was seated be- 
neath the tent of the wagon, turned to 
look behind me, and in the far distance 
saw that men were driving herds of 
cattle towards the mountains. “ We are 
too late,” I thought in my heart, “ for, 
without doubt, whether it be the Zulus 
or others, the place has been taken, 
since yonder go the victors with the 
cattle. Now they will fall upon us and 
kill us. Well, should God will it, so let 
it be, for if Suzanne is dead indeed I 
care little if we die also; and to Ralph, 
at least, death will be welcome, for I 
think that then death alone can save 
him from madness.” 

Now we had reached the banks of 
the river, and were trekking up them 
towards the spot where it issued from 
the side of the mountain. Everywhere 
was spoor, but we saw no people, al- 
though here and there the vultures 
were hissing and quarreling over the 
bones of a man or a beast. 

“There has been war in this place,” 
whispered Jan, “ and now the peace of 
death has fallen upon it;”’ but Ralph 
only flogged the weary oxen, saying 
nothing. 

At length they could drag the wagon 
no further, for the path grew too steep 
for them, whereupon Ralph, seizing the 
first weapon that came to hand, which, 


as it chanced, was the broad assagai 
that he had taken that day from the 
side of the dead Zulu, ran forward up 
the trail followed by Jan and myself. 
Another two hundred yards, and the 
path took a turn which led to the en- 
trance of the first scherm, the same that 
the Zulus had captured by forcing the 
passage of the river. Now the gateway 
was open, and Ralph entered. 

At first he could see no one, but 
presently he heard a voice saying: 

“Will you not tell, for death is very 
near you? Drink, witch, tell and drink.” 

“ Fool,” answered another voice, a 
grating, broken voice, “I say that 
death is near to both of us, and since 
she is saved, I die gladly, taking my 
secret with me.” 

“Then, witch, I will try steel,” said 
the first voice. 

Now Ralph looked over the rock 
from behind which the voices came and 
saw the body of a little woman tied 
to a stone by the edge of the water, 
while over her leaned a man, a white 
man, holding a knife in one hand and 
in the other a gourd of water, which he 
now placed close to her lips, and now 
withdrew from them. He knew that 
woman; it was Sihamba. Just at this 
moment the man looked up and their 
eyés met, and he knew him also. It was 
Piet van Vooren! 


XXXIV. 


For a moment the two men stood 
looking at each other, yes, the shedder 
of blood and the avenger of blood stood 
and looked each other in the eyes, as 
though a spell had fallen upon them 
striking them into stone. It was the 
voice of Sihamba that broke the spell, 
and it issued from her parched throat 
with a sound like the sound of a death 
rattle. 

“ Ah! devil and torturer,” it said, 
“ did I not tell you that doom was at 
hand? Welcome, Ralph Kenzie, hus- 
band of Swallow.” 

Then, with a roar like that of a 
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wounded beast, Ralph sprang forward, 
in his hand the uplifted spear. For one 
instant Swart Piet hesitated, but terror 
had hold of him and he dared not wait. 
Like a startled buck he turned and fled 
up the mountain, but as he passed he 
struck downwards with a knife he held, 
stabbing Sihamba in the body. Once 
he looked round for help, but there was 
none, for during the long torment of 
Sihamba all the black villains who 
served him had slipped away, fearing 
lest others should secure their share of 
the stolen cattle. Then he sped on up 
the. pass, and never did a man run more 
swiftly. But after him came one who 
was swifter than he, the light footed, 
long limbed Englishman with rage in 
his heart,and an awful fire of vengeance 
blazing in his eyes. 

Up the pass they ran, leaping over 
stones and dead cattle till at length they 
reached the tableland at the top. Here 
once again Van Vooren paused for an 
instant, for he bethought him that he 
might hold the mouth of the cleft 
against his pursuer, but his wicked 
heart was too full of fear to let him 
stay, so at full speed he set forward 
across the plain, heading for that chair 
rock where still sat the whitened corpse, 
for there he thought he could defend 
himself. Ralph followed him more 
slowly, for of a sudden he had grown 
cold and cunning, and, knowing that 
his foe could not escape him, he desired 
to save his breath for the last struggle. 

For six hundred yards or more they 
ran thus, and when Van Vooren began 
to climb the pedestal of rock Ralph was 
fifty paces behind him. Presently he 
also reached the pedestal and paused to 
look. Already Swart Piet was standing 
by the stone chair, but it was not at 
him that he looked, but rather at the 
figure which was tied in the chair that 
he now saw for the first time. That fig- 
ure no longer sat upright, draped in its 
white fur cloak, for it had been dis- 
turbed, as I shall tell presently, and the 
cloak was half torn from it. Now it 


hung over the arm of the chair, the 
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ghastly white face looking. towards 
Ralph and beneath it the bare black 
breast. Ralph stared, wondering what 
this might mean. Then the answer to 
the riddle flashed into his mind, and he 
laughed aloud, for here he saw the 
handiwork of Sihamba, and that grisly 
shape told him that his love still lived 
and that it was to win the secret of her 
whereabouts that the devil above him 
had practised torment upon the little 
doctoress. 

Yes, he laughed aloud and began to 
climb the pinnacle. He might have 
waited till Jan, who was struggling up 
the pass after them, arrived with his 
gun, but he would not wait. He had no 
fear of the man above, and he was cer- 
tain of the issue of the fray, for he knew 
that God is just. And as for that man 
above, he grinned and gibbered in his 
disappointed rage and the agony of his 
dread ; yes, he stood there by the paint- 
ed corpse and gibbered like an ape. 

“Your evil doing has not prospered 
overmuch, Piet van Vooren,” called 
Ralph, “and presently, when you are 
dead, you will taste the fruits of it. Su- 
zanne shall be mine till the end as she 
was mine from the beginning, but look 
upon the wife that your wickedness has 
won ;” and he pointed at the body with 
his spear. 

Black Piet made no answer, nor did 
Ralph speak any more, for he must set 
himself to finish his task. The Boer 
took a stone and threw it at him, but it 
missed him and he could find no more. 
Then gripping the wrist of the corpse 
in his left hand to steady himself upon 
that giddy place, he leaned forward and 
prepared to stab Ralph with the knife 
as he set foot upon the platform. Ralph 
saw his plan, and stopping in his climb, 
he took off his coat and wound it round 
his left arm as a shield. Then he came 
on slowly, holding the broad spear in 
front of him. At the last he made a 
rush and reached the flat space of rock. 
Piet stabbed at him, but the strength 
of the thrust lost itself in the folds of 
coat. 

















Now, who can‘say what happenéd? 
Round and round the rock chair they 
swung, Van Vooren still holding fast 
to the arm of the dead woman who was 
lashed in it. Yes, even from where I 
stood, a thousand feet below, I could 
see the flash of spear and knife as they 
struck and struck again. At length a 
blow went home; the Zulu assagai sank 
deep into Van Vooren’s chest, and he 
hung backwards over the edge of the 
abyss, supported only by his grip of the 
dead arm—from below it looked as 
though he were drawing the corpse to 
him against his will. Yes, he hung back 
and shrieked aloud. Ralph looked at 
him and laughed again, since, though he 
was gentle hearted, for this man he had 
no pity. He laughed, and crying, “That 
curse of God you mocked at falls at 
last,” with a sudden stroke drew the 
sharp edge of the spear across the 
strained lashing that held the body to 
the stone seat. 

It parted, and with a swift and awful 
rush, like that of a swooping bird, the 
dead woman and the living man 
plunged headlong into space. One 
dreadful yell echoed down the pitiless 
precipices, followed presently by a soft 
thudding sound, and there, a thousand 
feet beneath, lodged upon a flat rock, 
lay what had been Piet van Vooren, 
though, indeed, none could have told 
that it was he. 

Thus ended the life of this man, this 
servant of the devil upon earth, and 
even now, after all these years, I can 
find but one excuse for him, that the ex- 
cess of his own wickedness had made 
him drunk and mad. Also his father 
was bad before him. Ah, for how much 
must our blood be called upon to an- 
swer, and how good is that man who 
can conquer the promptings of his 
blood ! 

Jan and I were following Ralph when 
he entered the river scherm, and 
reached it just in time to see pur- 
sued and pursuer vanishing up the 
narrow cleft. I caught sight of Van 
Vooren’s back only, but although I 
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had not seen him for years I knew it at 
once. 

“We have found the tiger at home,” 
I said ; “ yonder goes Swart Piet.” 

“ Allemachter! it is so,’ answered 
Jan. “ Look, there lies his prey ;” and 
pointing to Sihamba he followed them 
up the mountainside as fast as his 
weight would allow, for in those days 
Jan was a very heavy man. 

Meanwhile I made my way to the lit- 
tle figure that was stretched upon the 
rock at the edge of the river. She had 
fainted, but even before I reached her 
I saw from her small size and the 
strange hoop of stiff hair that she wore 
about her head, that it was none other 
than Sihamba, Sihamba who I had last 
seen upon the eve of that unlucky mar- 
riage day. But oh! she was sadly 
changed. One of her legs, I forget 
which, had been broken by a gunshot; 
the blood trickled from the wound 
where Van Vooren had stabbed her in 
the back ; her little body was wasted by 
the want of water, and her face had 
shrunk to the size of that of a small 
child, although, strangely enough, it 
still was pretty. I knelt down by her, 
and placing my hand upon her heart 
felt that it still beat, though very slowly. 
Then I took water and sprinkled it 
upon her, and at the touch of it she 
opened her eyes at once. 

“Give me to drink,” she moaned, 
and I did so, pouring the water down 
her throat, which was ridged and black 
like a dog’s palate. Her eyes opened 
and she knew me. “ Greeting, mother 
of Swallow,” she said, “ you come in a 
good hour, for now I shall be able to 
tell you all before I die, and I am glad 
that I was strong enough to endure the 
torment for so many hours.” 

“Tell me one thing, Sihamba,” I 
said. “ Does Suzanne live, and is she 
safe?” 

“Yes, she lives, and I hope that this 
night she will be safe with your own 
people, the Boers, for she has crossed 
the mountains to seek shelter in that 
laager which is by the white topped 
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koppie near the banks of the Tugela in 
Natal.” 

“The laager by the white topped 
koppie——” I gasped. “ Oh, my God! 
that must be the camp which the Zulus 
attack tomorrow at the dawn.” 

“What do you say?” Sihamba 
asked. 

In a few words I told her the tale 
that we had heard from the dying sol- 
dier, and she listened eagerly. “I fear 
it must be true,” she said, when I had 
finished, “ for while he was tormenting 
me Bull Head let it fall that Dingaan’s 
regiments had gone hence by order of 
the king to make war upon the Boers in 
Natal, but I took little heed, thinking 
that he lied. Well, they may be beaten 
off, or—stay ! in the glade yonder is the 
great schimmel horse ; Bull Head’s peo- 
ple brought him down for him, and he 
has been well watered. If her husband 
mounts him at sunset, he can be with 
the Swallow in the laager well before 
the dawn, in time to warn them all. 
Presently, when he returns from killing 
Bull Head, I will show him the road, 
for I shall live till sunset. Give me more 
water, I pray you.” 

‘Now I saw that nothing could be 
done till Ralph and Jan returned, if 
they ever should return, so I prayed of 
Sihamba to tell me what had passed, 
for I saw that she could not live long, 
and desired to know the truth before 
she died. And she told me, at no great 
length indeed, but very clearly, and as 
I listened I marveled more and more 
at this Kaffir woman’s love, faithful- 
ness, and courage. At last she came to 
the tale of how she had disguised Su- 
zanne, and set up the corpse in her 
place in the chair of rock. 

“Step but a few paces there to the 
right,” she said, “and you will see it.” 

I did as she bade me, and then it was 
that on looking upwards I saw Ralph 
and Swart Piet struggling together. 
They were so high above me that their 
shapes seemed tiny, but I could see the 
light flashing from the stabbing steel, 
and I called out to Sihamba what I saw. 
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“ Have no fear, lady,” she answered ; 
“it will only end one way.” So indeed 
it did end, as has been told, for presently 
Van Vooren and the corpse rushed 
downwards to vanish in the abyss, 
while Ralph remained standing by the 
empty chair of stone. 

“It is finished,” I said, returning to 
Sihamba. 

“T know it, lady,” she answered, 
“ Bull Head’s last cry reached my ears ; 
and do you give thanks to the Spirit 
you worship that he is dead. You 
wished to know what happened after~ 
the Swallow and I parted. Well, I went 
and stood by the body on the pinnacle 
of rock, and there, as I expected, came 
Bull Head to seek his captive. He 
commanded us to come down, but I re- 
fused, telling him that if he attempted 
to take the Swallow—for he thought 
that the body wrapped in the white 
cloak was she—she would certainly 
escape him by hurling herself from the 
cliff. Thus I gained much time, for now 
from my height I could see her whom I 
knew to be the Lady Swallow traveling 
across the plain towards the saw edged 
rock, although I was puzzled because 
she seemed to carry a child upon her 
back ; but perhaps it was a bundle. 

“At last he grew impatient, and 
without warning lifted his gun and fired 
at me, aiming low, for he feared lest the 
ball should pierce my mistress. The 
shot struck my leg where you see, and 
being unable to stop myself, although 
I broke my fall by clutching with my 
hands, I rolled down the rock to the 
ground beneath, but not over the edge 
of the precipice as I could have wished 
to do, for at the last I had intended to 
escape him by throwing myself from it. 

“ Leaving me unable to move he be- 
gan to ascend the pinnacle, calling your 
daughter Swallow by sweet names as a 
man calls a shy horse which he fears 
will escape him. I watched from below, 
and even in my pain I laughed, for now 
I knew what must come. Since the 
Swallow did not answer, Bull Head, 
wishing to be cunning, crept behind her 














in silence, and of a sudden seized the 
cloak and the arm beneath it, for he 
feared lest she should choose death and 
cheat him. Then it was that the body 
rolled over towards him; then it was 
he saw the whitened face and the black 
breast beneath. Ah, lady, you should 
have heard his oaths and his yell of rage 
as he scrambled down the rock towards 
me! 

“What think you of your bride?’ I 
asked him as he came, for I knew that 
I must die and cared not how soon. 

“This is your trick, witch,’ he 
gasped, ‘ and now I will kill you.’ 

“* Kill on, butcher,’ I answered; ‘ at 
least, I shall die happy, having beaten 
you at last.’ 

“*No, not yet,’ he said presently, 
‘for if you grow silent, how shall I 
learn where you have hidden Suzanne 
Botmar ?’ 

“* Suzanne Kenzie, wife of the Eng- 
lishman, butcher.’ 

“* Also,’ he went on, grinding his 
teeth, ‘I desire that you should die 
slowly.’ Then he called some of his 
men, and they carried me in a kaross 
to this place. Here by the river he 
lashed me to the stone, and, knowing 
that already I was in the agonies of 
thirst, he tormented me by holding 
water to my lips and snatching it away, 
and in other fashions with which I will 
not foul your ears. All day long, lying 
in the burning sun, have I suffered 
thus, waiting for death to heal my pain. 
But in vain did he torture and question, 
for not one word could he wring from 
my lips as to where he should seek for 
the lady Swallow. He thought that she 
was hidden somewhere on the moun- 
tain, and sent men to search for her 
till they grew tired and ran away to 
steal the cattle; he never guessed that, 
disguised as a black woman, she had 
passed beneath his very eyes. 

“ Yet this was so, for I know it from 
the talk I overheard between Bull Head 
and one of his servants, who held her 
a while, wishing to take her for a wife. 
And, indeed, in after days this very 
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man told the story of the white mark 
that his grip left upon her arm, which 
both he and Bull Head saw after she 
was let go, but took to be an ivory ring. 
Yes, she passed beneath his eyes and 
escaped him, and I—I have won the 
game.” 

Now the effects of the water, which 
for a little while had given new life to 
Sihamba, began to pass off, and she 
grew weak and silent. Presently I saw 
Ralph returning down the steep cleft, 
and with him Jan, and went to meet 
them. 

“Tt is finished,” Ralph said, looking 
at me with quiet eyes. 

“T know it,” I answered; “ but, son, 
there is still work to do if you would 
save your wife ;” and I told him what I 
had learned. 

“ The schimmel,” he exclaimed, grow- 
ing pale to the lips, “where is the 
schimmel?” and he turned to seek 
him. 

“No, no,” I said; “let Jan fetch the 
horse. Come you to Sihamba, that she 
may show you the path before she 
dies.” 

Now Jan went to the glade that I 
pointed out to seek the schimmel, while 
I led Ralph to Sihamba. She heard him 
coming and opened her eyes. 

“Welcome, husband of Swallow,” 
she said, “you have done well and 
bravely, yet it was the hand of fate and 
not yours that smote yonder on the 
rock point. Now hearken;”’ and she 
told the road which he must follow 
across the Quathlamba, if he would 
hope to reach the white koppie camp 
by dawn. Before she had done, for the 
dying Sihamba-spoke slowly and with 
pain, Jan came leading the schimmel, 
saddled and bridled, for Swart Piet’s 
own saddle had been put upon it, his 
horse having been taken by one of his 
men whom he had sent to drive the 
cattle. 

The great stallion, which I rejoiced 
to see once more, was somewhat thin, 
for he had lacked water like the rest, 
but throughout the siege he had been 
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well tended by Sihamba and Zinti, and 
fed with green corn, and since the 
morning he had drunk all he would, so 
t’ at now he was strong again and fit to 
run. 

“ Bring me the horse,” said Sihamba, 
but there was no need, for the brute, 
which loved her now as always, had 
winded her, and coming to where she 
lay, put down his head and fondled her 
with his black lips. Catching him by 
the forelock, she drew herself up, and 
as once before she had done when she 
swam the Red Water, she whispered 
into his ear, and, as I live, the beast 
seem to listen and understand. 

“ Not I, not I,” she said aloud, when 
she had finished whispering, “not I, 
but the Englishman, yet, horse, I think 
that I shall ride you again, but it will 
be beyond the darkness. Stay not, 
stumble not, for you go on your last 
and greatest gallop. Speed like the 
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swallow to save the Swallow, for so 
shall you live on when your swift bones 
are dust. Now, Englishman, away.” 

Ralph stooped down and kissed the 
woman, the angel whom God had sent 
to save him and his, and with her dying 
lips she blessed him and Suzanne, 
prophesying to them life and joy. Then 
he leaped into the saddle, and with a 
shake of its head the great horse 
plunged forward in the red glow of the 
sunset. 

Sihamba leaned against the rock and 
watched the light pass. As its last ray 
fell upon her quivering face, she lifted 
her arms and cried, “ Swallow, I have 
kept my oath. Swallow, I have served 
you well and saved you. Sister, forget 
me not;” and with these words upon 
her lips Sihamba Ngenyanga died; yes, 
she and the daylight died together, 
while Jan and I stood over her and 
wept. 


(To be concluded.) 





A DREAM OF DREAMS. 


By some strange chance I stood where streams 
The long processional of dreams, 

The throng that moves with silent sweep 
Along the silvern shore of sleep, 

The shore that fond allegiance yields 

To slumbrous breath of poppy fields, 

The poppy fields that downward run 

To deck the sea where sets the ‘sun. 


The dreams wore wreaths of varied hue, 
Some twined of rose and some of rue; 

Bay leaves were binding many brows, 

And some had passed ’neath cypress boughs; 
Joy dreams went by with glad perfume 

From Venus crowns of myrtle bloom, 

And dreams with wreaths of lave 1der, 

With tears for their interpreter. 


From out the throng, so dim, so vast, 
One dream on me its vision cast; 

I bared my bosom to its head— 

How all my soul was comforted! 


Dear dream! 


It lingers with me yet, 


Enwreathed with fadeless violet, 
And whispers, “ When life’s night is gone, 
Fulfilment shall bedeck the dawn!” 





Clarence Urmy. 
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: THE valentine | gave you first 
i Took allthe pennies 1 could chase— 
| An apoplectic heart immersed ® » 
In foamy .'s¢ seas Of paper” lage; 
' With sentiments’ in coy retrBat: 
! Beneath ai flap. ’Twas rather neat. 
| ae ‘ ? ‘ 
' The nextl gent "was but a scroll 
: Contaifing, hines in praise’ of you, 
) A’ fond effusion of my soul, 
se With similes not ‘strictly new 
| Ani hints that; had found my queen: 
| The thing one; dogs’ at ‘seventeen. 
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| The next I sent was hothouse bred, 
; With stems ‘I purchased by the yard, 
_ A tissué* sheath aboyt the head, 
Attended by a fotmal card. 
No message ; though my heart was warm, A, 
' That sort of thing was beastly form. 


ee 


Not gifts today, but hot,demands, 
You’ find beneath this seal of min 

Dear fove, | come with empty hands 

To ask you for afvatentine. 

‘$ For all these years of toyal fee, 


f°? Have you no valentine for\me? = 
YA Griswald North. 
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SOME SINGERS AT THE OPERA. 

New York is favored above all other 
cities of the earth. Seventeen weeks of 
grand opera, sung by the most famous art- 
ists in the world, when even London gets 
but a scant eight weeks of them! Brilliant 
in the fullest sense is the present season at 
the Metropolitan, under the management of 


SUZANNE ADAMS, OF THE GRAU 





GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS 





Maurice Grau. With five stars in his roster 
already big favorites, within the first week 
Sembrich and Saléza made hits of sensa- 
tional dimensions, with Suzanne Adams yet 
to be heard. As we write, it is probable 
that her début will be made with Jean de 
Reszke in “ Romeo and Juliet,” in which 
she was introduced to the Parisians at the 


ps 
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‘*MARGUERITE”’ IN ‘ FAUST.”’ 


From a photograph—Copyrighted, 1808, by Atimé Dupont, New York. 
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Grand Opéra in 1894. She re- 
mained there four years, Mar- 
gucrite being one of the parts 
in which she was most fre- 
quently heard. Last summer 
she appeared at Covent Gar- 
den, London, and scored un- 
mistakably. 

Miss Adams is an American, 
born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and was sent to Paris 
when very young to obtain her 
musical education. She has 
lately married Leo Stern, the 
cellist. 

Marcella Sembrich must 
look back from her present 
heights of fame with strange 
feelings to the period of her 
childhood, when her father, a 
poor Pole, kept the wolf from 
the door by giving lessons on 
the violin. There was a large 
family, and only through the 
assistance of friends was it pos- 
sible to send the girl to the 
conservatory at Lemberg when 
her musical ability was dis- 
covered. Her teacher here, 
Professor Stengel, afterwards 
became her husband, and it 
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MARCELLA SEMBRICH, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


From a photograph—Copyrighted, 1898, by Aimé Dupont, 
New York. 
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was he who developed, with 
painstaking care, the wonder- 
ful voice that has since held 
veteran critics spellbound, 
while they must needs hark 
back to Patti in her prime 
and to Christine Nilsson to 
find its mate. 

Sembrich made her début 
when only seventeen, and ap- 
peared with the Abbey com- 
pany in the disastrous first 
season of the Metropolitan, 
1883-4. She then returned to 
Europe, and did not appear 
here again, except in concerts 
last year, until that memor- 
able second night of the pres- 
ent season, when, as Rosina in 
“The Barber of Seville,” she 
proved that time had ripened, 
mellowed, and perfected her 
voice. Asa sample of the man- 
ner in which her performance 
was received we quote from 
William J. Henderson, the 
well known musical critic of 
the New York Times: “ To 
speak of Mme. Sembrich’s 





ALBERT SALEZA, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS peal f 
“ROMEO.” singing in full would be to 


write a volume on how to sing. 


From a photograph—Copyrighted, 1808, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
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The whole of the art is at her command. 
Her legato is perfect; her colorature is bril- 
liant, accurate, and unfailingly musical. She 
is a musician to the tips of her fingers, and 
she is a singer in heart, brain, and throat.” 

Albert Saléza, who sang Romeo to the 


MAGAZINE. 


have made such a pronounced success only 
goes to show the greater things yet of which 
he may be capable. 

Melba, who gets her stage name from 
Melbourne, Australia, where she was born, 
has no such recollections of her early life 





LILLIAN NORDICA, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY, AS ‘‘BRUNNHILDE”’ IN 
“DIE WALKURE.”’ 
From a photograph—Copyrighted by Aimé Dupont, 
New York. 


Juliet of Melba on the third night, is a 
Frenchman, thirty one years of age. In 1888, 
at the Paris Conservatoire, he carried off the 
first prize for singing and the second for 
opera, and after four seasons at the Opéra 
Comique, he was engaged for the Grand 
Opéra, where he created parts in “Salamm- 
bd,” “ Djelma,” and “ Otello.” His first ap- 
pearance in London was made with the pres- 
ent company last summer. He is recovering 
from a severe illness, and that he should 


HENRI ALBERS, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 


oe 


COMPANY, AS ‘‘ WOLFRAM” IN 
““TANNHAUSER.”? 
From a photograph—Copyrizhted by Armé Dupont, 
New York. 


as must sometimes cause Sembrich to think 
she is living in a dream. She was Nellie 
Mitchell then, and her parents were well to 
do, and not at all inclined to give the girl a 
career. Her playmates, she says, used to get 
her to make “funny noises” in her throat, 
and at the time she had no idea that they 
were trills. Melba’s record is familiar to all 
readers interested in musical affairs. She 
disclaims having a favorite role, and does 
not maintain a system of regular practice. 
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NELLIE MELBA, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS 
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FAUST.” 
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MARGUERITE”’ IN 


From a photograph—Copyrighted by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


Emma Eames is an American, and is 
claimed by Boston, although she was born 
in Shanghai, China, where_her father had a 
position under the government. But her 
mother, a Hayden, of Maine, brought her 
daughter back to New England when she 
was six, and here she remained, occasional- 
ly singing in concerts in Boston, until she 
went to Paris to study under Marchesi. Af- 
ter many discouragements she finally secured 
a hearing in a prima donna part at the Grand 
Opéra, after having been put off continuous- 
ly at the Opéra Comique. She made her 
débue in 1889 as Juliet, and at once won high 
position with the Parisian public. It was in 
this character—which she studied with 
Gounod himself—that she sang last sum- 
mer in a special performance before Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle, Saléza being the 
Romeo. 


While in Paris Eames met and married 
Julian Story, then a struggling artist, who 
frankly admitted to her mother that unless 
she continued to sing they would not be 
able to live. This was in reply to the objec- 
tion to his suit that the daughter would not 
care to leave the stage. 

Nordica was known in her birthplace— 
Farmington, Maire—as Lillian Norton, and 
the home in which she grew up is a great, 
roomy farm house. Nordica’s grandfather 
on her mother’s side was a famous Method- 
ist preacher, and through the Nortons she 
is eligible to be a Daughter of the American 
Revolution or a Colonial Dame. Removing 
to Boston when quite young, she studied at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
and then went to Italy. Here she finally 
made her début as Violetta in “La Tra- 
viata,” was a success, sang later in St. Pe- 
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MARIE BARNA AS “‘ISOLDE.”? 
From a photograph by Uhlenhuth, Coburg. 


tersburg and Moscow, and then at the Grand 
Opéra, in Paris. 

While in France she met and. married 
Frederick Gower, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, and leit the stage for a time. Subse- 
quently Mr. Gower, who was an electrician, 
made a balloon ascension from which he 
never returned. In 1887 Nordica sang at 
Covent Garden, London. Her first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan, New York, was 
made in 1890 as Leonora in ‘ Trovatore.” 
Since then she has made a specialty of Wag- 
nerian roles, and has sung them on several 
occasions at the Bayreuth festivals. 

She is intensely fond of hcr profession, 
and cherishes her voice as she would a price- 
less jewel. Fretting or giving away to a fit 


of anger she regards as extremely unwise in 
a singer, and tells of a man who lost his 
temper over his costume on the opening 
night, and in consequence did not recover 
his usual voice throughout the whole season. 

In May, 1896, at Indianapolis, Nordica 
was married again to Zoltan F. Dohme, a 
young Polish tenor. 

The company has an admirable Mercutio 
for “ Romeo and Juliet” in Henri Albers. 
He is a young Frenchman who knows 
both how to manage his fine baritone voice 
and how to act. His previous appearances 
have been confined principally to Paris and 
London. On the opening night he made 
an unanticipated first appearance by being 
called on to take the place of Bispham, who 
was ill, and as Wolfram acquitted himself 
excellently. Of his Mercutio, the Tribune's 
critic, Mr. Krehbiel, said that “it was the 
best that memory recalls.” 

Jean de Reszke made his reappearance on 
Christmas night (Dec. 26) as Romeo, and re- 
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YSOBEL HASKINS, WITH THE WILLIAM H. CRANE 
COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 
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EMMA EAMES, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS “ELSA’’ IN “‘LOHENGRIN.”’ 
From a photograph—Cofpyrighted by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


ceived a welcome that halted the action of 
the opera for several minutes. 


TWO PROMISING VILLAINS. 

The stage villain is being brought up to 
date. His hissing phase is a thing of the 
past; it is no longer essential that he should 
smoke cigarettes; he is still addicted to 
clothes of stylish cut, but his slinking, sly, 
insinuating proclivities have been ex- 
changed for open and aboveboard shame- 
lessness, consonant with the frank spirit of 
the age. Take the Edward Falkner of “‘ The 
Liars,” for instance. He plans to run away 
with another man’s wife in the presence of 
her own sister. In ‘“ The Moth and the 
Flame” we have the villain showing his 
stripes at the very altar. 

Jameson Lee Finney, as Lord Robert Ure 


in “The Christian,” is the villain of the 
season. He was only lumped with a party 
of them last year in “‘ The Conquerors,” in 
which he figured as one of the German 
officers. Previous to that he played Cap- 
tain Larolle in “ Under the Red Robe.” Mr. 
Finney comes of a-non theatrical family in 
St. Louis, and took to the stage some ten 
years ago, one of his early engagements be- 
ing for small parts with Lawrence Barrett. 

Another “ villain” we picture this month 
is Frederick Truesdell, the youngest mem- 
ber of the Crane company, and the only in- 
dividual in it who was not “ rattled” on the 
first night in New York of the unlamented 
“Worth a Million.” Mr. Truesdell hails 
from Washington, and is absolved by for- 
tune from the necessity of toil, but sought a 
career in the theater owing to the fascina- 
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FREDERICK TRUESDELL, 
OF THE WILLIAM H. 
CRANE COMPANY. 


From a photograph by 
Falk, New York. 


tion the life held 
for him. Last sea- 
son he was. at 
Daly’s, doing such 
parts as Le Beau in 
“As You Like It,” 
and Valentine in 
“ Twelfth Night.” As 
Douglas Winfield in‘*The 
Head of the Family” he 
plays with a simple direct- x 
ness and an ease of manner that ~~ 
go to make up act- 
ing of the right 
sort. That he has 
versatility is proven 
by his excellent 
impersonation of 
Trip in a Daly presentation of “ The School 
jor Scandal.” 


THE MURRAY HILL 
STOCK COMPANY. 


From a photograph by 
Schloss, New York. 


PAST MASTERS IN COMEDY. 

James Powers and Joseph Sparks are two 
comedians, both of whom have starred, and 
are now much better off in less conspicuous 
positions. In any of Augustin Daly’s 
musical comedies, Powers’ entrance awak- 
ens all over the house the anticipatory 
laughter that is more complimentary than 
applause, although he gets plenty of ap- 
plause, too. His fun making is of the spon- 
taneous type; it bears none of the ear- 
marks of bines written by somebody else and 
committed to memory. Certain lines he 


SANDOL MILLIKEN, OF 


writes himself, some of the encore verses to 
songs in “A Runaway Girl” being from his 
pen. 

Quickness of speech and movement are 
strong points in his favor. He is a comedi- 
ar who never tires you. His introduction to 
Daly audiences was made in the spring of 
1897, with the production of ‘‘The Circus 
Girl.” His Augustus Biggs, the timid little 
chap who wrestled with the Terrible Turk, 
at once became the dominating feature in 
the play. When ‘* The Geisha” was revived 
he did the Chinaman; his Flipper, the 
jockey, in “A Runaway Girl,” is a leading 
comedy hit of the current season; and at 
this writing he is rehearsing for the tramp 
in * Three Little Lambs.” 

Powers is a native of New York, where 
he was born in 1862. He began his stage 
career in 1878, by doing “turns ” 
in the variety theaters, and 
then passed to ‘“‘ Evange- 

line.” One of his early 

successes was in the 
farce on hotel life, 
“A Bunch of 
Keys,” and for 
two years he 
was. leading 
comedian atthe 
Casino. His 
starring venture 

was made in “A 

Straight Tip.” 

Joseph Sparks, 
a specialist in 
Irish character 


JAMESON LEE FINNEY, NOW APPEARING AS 
‘“TORD ROBERT URE”’ IN ‘‘ THE CHRISTIAN.”’ 
From a photograph by the Rose Studio, Providence, R. 1. 
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parts, has been a member of May Ir- 
win's company since she started ‘on her 
own” with * The Widow Jones.” He hails 
from Hartford, Connecticut, and is some 





Although Irishmen are his pet creations, 
he has not confined himself wholly to this 
line. His ‘colored lady with a past” in 
** Notoriety ” was said to be a marvel. He 


JOHN BLAIR, LEADING MAN WITH JULIA MARLOWE. 


From a photograph by Miss Johnson, Washington. 


few years older than Powers. His first ap- 
pearance on the professional stage was 
made with the Maffitt & Bartholomew 
pantomime company. For fourteen seasons 
he was with Harrigan, including one in 
which he starred under Harrigan’s manage- 
ment in * Dan’s Tribulations’ and * Squat- 
ter Sovereignty.” He was Harrigan’s un- 
derstudy, and played nearly all his parts. 
I2M 


is the only one of Miss Irwin's people who 
has been with her. continuously during the 
four years, and he was considered so valu- 
able that when she left her former managers 
there was a lawsuit as to which side should 
retain his services. In ‘* Kate Kip” he is 
State Senator IVilhelm Coogan, tireless in his 
efforts to win both a Celtic and Teutonic 
constituency. His rendering of an old story 
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BLANCHE DUFFIELD, A NEW YORKER APPEARING ON THE CONCERT STAGE. 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


made into a new song, “ Finnegan,” is one 
of the hits of the piece. 





THE LAUNCH OF A POPULAR LECTURER. 

It was about ten years ago that a young 
man of inherited wealth, and belonging to 
one of Chicago’s first families, returned 
home from a pleasure trip to Japan. He was 
known to his friends as an indefatigable 
amateur photographer, and at the request of 
the Chicago Camera Club he exhibited the 
pictures he had taken in the Mikado’s king- 


dom as a collection of lantern slides. Of 
course he was obliged to explain things as 
he went along, and both the pictures and 
the talk were so enjoyable that he was 
urged to repeat the entertainment, this time 
for a fashionable charity. Then another pet 
benevolence put in its claim to be remem- 
bered, and so it went on, until the young 
man, not yet of age, discovered that he had 
blossomed into a ‘full grown amateur 
lecturer. 

The next summer he went globe trotting 














JAMES POWERS. JOSEPH SPARKS. 
From a photograph by the Rose Studio, Providence. From a photograph by Beckford, Boston. 
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NAT GOODWIN AS ‘‘NATHAN HALE”’ IN HIS NEW PLAY OF THAT NAME. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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MARY MANNERING, LEADING WOMAN OF THE LYCEUM, NOW APPEARING IN THE NAME 
PART OF “‘ TRELAWNY OF THE ‘WELLS.’”’ 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


again, and on his return with fresh views 
and a newfund of information he determined 
to turn professional. He had grown fond 
of the work, and as he had no business 
interests to claim attention, he decided that 
he could not better occupy his time than by 
following the bent of his inclinations. For 
four seasons he limited his field to the West- 
ern cities, but last year, on the retirement of 
John L,. Stoddard, he stepped into the latter’s 
shoes, and the Burton Holmes Lenten Lec- 
tures were a feature of the season at Daly’s. 

Last summer Mr. Holmes journeyed to 
the Hawaiian Islands. Here he was an eye 


witness of the scenes incidental to annex- 
ation, and to the halting of transports on 
their way to Manila, and his views include 
not only the usual colered stereopticon 
slides, but moving pictures as well. Another 
spot from which he has secured fresh ma- 
terial is the Grand Canyon in Arizona. 


THE CAREER OF A CLEVER FIGURE IN COMIC 
OPERA. 

Some few years ago two young San 
Franciscans were in the habit of boxing to- 
gether at the Olympia Club in that city. 
One of them, greatly the superior of the 
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From a photograth by Sarony, New Yo 
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BURTON HOLMES, SUCCESSOR TO. HARRY WOODRUFF, APPEARING 
JOHN L. STODDARD IN THE AS ‘“ARTHUR GOWER”? 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE IN “TRELAWNY OF 


FIELD. THE ‘WELLS.’ ”’ 
From a photograph by Inglis, From his latest photograph by 
Chicago. Schacht, Boston. 





ANNA HELD, NOW APPEARING IN THE NAME 
PART OF “‘THE FRENCH MAID.”’ 





From her latest photograph by Chickering, Boston. 








JOSEPH SHEEHAN, TENOR OF' 
THE CASTLE SQUARE 
OPERA COM- 

PANY. 

From a photograph by Krips, 
Philadelphia. 








MARIE DERICKSON AS ‘‘MRS. CRISPIN,’? WITH 
JOHN DREW IN 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


““ 


THE LIARS.”’ 
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other in size, had another fad besides ath- 
letics, and this was music. One night Denis 
O’Sullivan would engage in a “ friendly 


bout” with James J. Corbett, and on the 


with the Carl Rosa Opera Company. With 
this organization he sang important roles 





in such works as ‘“Trovatore,” “Tannhaus- 


” 


er,” and “The Flying Dutchman.” As 


DENIS O’SULLIVAN, NOW PLAYING WITH FRANCIS WILSON IN ““THE LITTLE CORPORAL”’ 


““ 


AS THE 


MARQUIS DE ST. ANDRE.”’ 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


next, perhaps, he would play first violin in 
the Philharmonic Society, of which he was 
manager. Both young men were at the time 
associated with San Francisco banks. 

Time passed on, and what befell Corbett 
is a matter of general notoriety. O’Sullivan 
meanwhile followed his musical bent, went 
to England, and secured an engagement 


Vanderdecken, in the latter, he was particu- 
larly effective. The composer of “ Shamus 
O’Brien” secured him to create the name 
part in that opera on its production at the 
London Opera Comique in March, 1896, 
and it was in this character that he returned 
to America at the beginning of the next 
year. 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT IN *“AN AMERICAN CITIZEN.”’ 
Fron: a photograph by Sarony, New York. 














After “Shamus” Mr. O’Sullivan went 
abroad again, and gave a series of recitals 
in London, and in June last took part in the 
Irish festival in Belfast, where he delighted 
the natives by his rendering of the Gaelic in 
the songs. Then came his engagement with 
Francis Wilson for the proscribed noble- 
man, St. André, in “ The Little Corporal.” 
It is a part prolific in opportunities for tell- 
ing work, and Denis O’Sullivan is the man 
of all others:to fill it. 





A NOTABLE AMERICAN PLAY. 
“Nathan Hale” is a melodrama in a 


minor key. Dealing with war time episodes, . 


it is never noisy, and its most telling situa- 
tions are reached in pantomime. The con- 
fronting of Hale, the suspected spy, with his 
sweetheart rivets the attention of an audi- 
ence as no brilliancy of dialogue could, and 
the parting of the lovers on the eve of Hale’s 
execution gains its whole effectiveness be- 
cause it passes in a silence broken only by 
the woman’s sobs. In the final scene of the 
execution in the apple orchard more time is 
covered by the sunrise than by the two 
brief speeches that bring to a close a play 
that is creditable not only to Clyde Fitch, 
its author, but to American dramatic art. 
This magazine recorded its success in Chica- 
go a year ago, and New York has indorsed 
the Western verdict. Any man, any woman, 
will be the better citizen, the better individ- 
ual, for seeing “ Nathan Hale.” 

As to the performance by the Goodwin- 
Elliott company, Mr. Goodwin brings to 
the name part seriousness of purpose and a 
just appreciation of light and shade effects. 
Maxine Elliott as Alice Adams has but the 
one drawback of being rather overgrown for 
the schoolgirl of the first act. For the rest 
she plays a réle running the gamut of the 
emotions with unflagging sincerity and con- 
vincing authority. Her sister Gertrude does 
the best work she has yet shown, as an im- 
pressionable, overdressed girl of the Revo- 
lutionary period. A character part, Widow 
Chichester, is neatly played by Hattie Rus- 
sell, who is a sister of Ada Rehan. 

Nothing has been said at this writing 
about taking “ Nathan Hale” to London, 
but an English verdict on it would mean 
much in these days of alliance talk. 





“ PHROSO ” AND JESSIE MILLWARD. 
“ Phroso ” owes much to the superb man- 
. ner in which it is acted by the Empire 
company. Honesty compelled Charles 
Frohman to suppress all attempts at classi- 
fication on the house bill, and simply speak 
of the piece as a dramatization of Anthony 
Hope’s novel. As a matter of fact, it is 
melodrama and nothing else. It would be 
13M 
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interesting to know just what. work was 
done by each of the three mem whose names 
are down as adapters—Mr. Hope himself; 
Edward Rose, who arranged “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda” and “ Under the Red Robe” for 
the stage; and H. V. Esmond, whose most 
recent distinction is the authorship of “ Cup- 
board Love,” the flattest failure of the pres- 
ent London season. 

The metropolitan critics appeared to be 
undecided in their opinions of the play. It 
almost seemed as if they wished to hear the 
public’s verdict before expressing theirs 
with definiteness. Their experience with 
Mr. Crane’s “ Head of the Family ” doubt- 
less still rankles in memory, for this was a 
drama they all praised with one accord, and 
not only were the audiences slender, but 
one man was heard to apologize to his 
theater party for bringing them to see such 
trash. 

One feature of “ Phroso ” could—and did 
—receive high indorsement without any 
“ hedging ”—the work of the Empire’s new 
leading woman, Jessie Millward. Here is 
an actress who knows her art and has con- 
quered by it. She is not young, nor especi&l- 
ly pretty, but she has a voice which, without 
that individuality of intonation which’ is 
really a mannerism, captivates the hearer 
by its clearness and clever management. 
She is modest withal, and when she enters 
upon the scene as the central figure of the 
play there is no trace, in poise of head or 
lifting of eyebrow, betraying that for the 
instant of her reception the artist is lost in 
the woman. 





Like the fabled dying song of the swan, 
the last performance of a certain association 
that recently undertook the elevation of the 
stage made the most pleasing impression 
on an ordinarily scoffing public. The asso- 
ciation has wisely retired from the field on 
the laurels won in its expiring gasp, be- 
queathing, in the act, a new leading man te 
the profession. For, previous to his appear- 
ance as the hero in “El Gran Galeotto,” 
John Blair was but a modest item in the 
support of Olga Nethersole and in the peo- 
pling of such a colossal failure as “ The City 
of Pleasure.” 

Mr. Blair, who is only twenty four, this 
season heads the men in Julia Marlowe’s 
company, and his Orlando is said to be a 
marvel of graceful acting and sympathetic 
reading. He is a native New Yorker and 
a graduate of the Sargent School of Acting. 

* * * * 

When Mr. Daly produced “The Merchant 
of Venice” at the opening of his present dra- 
matic season, the Jessica was Rhoda Cameron, 
a Southern girl who had been a member of 
his company once before. On account of 
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bereavement in her family she was obliged 
to resign during the London engagement, 
and some time later she appeared in New 
York with the Lyceum stock, making a 
marked hit as Mrs. Cheveley, the adventuress, 
in Oscar Wilde’s ‘An Ideal Husband.” 
Much was looked for from her after that, 
but the shadow of her life—ill health—inter- 
vened, and she was confined to her bed for 
a year and a half. On her recovery she 
married Dr. Winfield Ayers, a New York 
physician, and hereafter is desirous of play- 
ing only such engagements as will not take 
her out of New York. It is quite possible 
that ere long she will again be under Daniel 
Frohman’s management. 
* * * * 


Ysobel Haskins, now appearing as the 


. susceptible widow in “The Head of the 


Family ” with Mr. Crane, turned to the 
stage as a means of livelihood when there 
was no other resource open to her. Fortune 
swept away, she faced the opposition of her 
relatives, and achieved independence by 
pluckily pressing onward in the thorny path 
that leads to distinctive position in the 
realm of players. 

Speaking of Mr. Crane, he must bestir 
himself in the matter of plays. Although 
“The Head of the Family ” is an improve- 
ment on “ Worth a Million ” (Heaven help 
it, were it not) its transfer from Kleinstadt 
to New York atmosphere results in ludi- 
crous improbabilities unworthy of a com- 
pany playing in two dollar theaters. Mr. 
Crane’s ambition to produce nothing but 
the work of American authors is laudable, 
but unless he can procure worthier ex- 
amples than the two he has shown during 
the present season, his championship of the 
native drama will be the means of giving it a 
bad name that is likely to terminate in the 
noose of canine memory. 

* * * * 

In the three months between October 1 
and January 1 the illness of their chief per- 
formers closed three Broadway theaters. 
John Drew got off with a few nights—two 
or three at most—but Julia Arthur was 
obliged to cancel a fortnight of her New 
York engagement, together with some out 
of town dates; while Joseph Jefferson finally 
decided to abandon all intention of appear- 
ing for the remainder of the season. As he 
had preferred to rent the Fifth Avenue out- 
right for his metropolitan stay, in lieu of 
sharing with his manager, he was com- 
pelled to pay the rent for the whole period 
whether the house was open or not. 

Mr. Jefferson’s three sons and _ his 
daughter in law, Blanche Bender, are at 
present touring the country in his repertoire. 
We printed a portrait of Miss Bender in 
the January number. She is the wife of 


Joseph Warren Jefferson, and plays Meeniz 

in “ Rip Van Winkle,” Lucy in “The Rivals,” 

and Bertha, the blind girl, in “ The Cricket 

on the Hearth.” . 
* * * * 

Charles Frohman has followed the ex- 
ample of his brother Daniel in selecting an 
Englishwoman to head his stock company. 
Mary Mannering has been at the Lyceum 
for two years, and has pleased in all she 
has undertaken. And her début was made in 
a play that was not a success—“ The Court- 
ship of Leonie,” by'the same H. V. Es- 
mond referred to in our notice of “ Phroso.” 
Soon after came her Daphne in “ The First 
Gentleman of Europe,” and although again 
the play was lacking in strength, as was also 
its successor, “ The Mayflower,” in both 
Miss Mannering triumphed over the odds 
against her. Her admirable work as the im- 
pulsive young Italian girl in “ The Princess 
and the Butterfly,” last season, is still too 
fresh in the minds of playgoers to require 
more than this passing mention, and her 
Rose Trelawny is the essence of grace and 
sweetness. 

She had played only in the English prov- 
inces before she came to America to take 
her present position, and was a pupil of 
Herman Vezin, the dramatic instructor, 
who, although an American, has pursued 
his vocation for many years in England, and 
is the intimate friend of Henry Irving. 

* * * * 

Henry Woodruff, now playing the young 
lover of noble name in “‘ Trelawny,” became 
fascinated with the theater on the occasion 
of his first visit to it, just twenty years ago, 
when he was nine years old. The bill was 
“Baby” with Edwin Thorne, and “ Old 
Love Letters” with Agnes Booth, and the 
boy did not rest until he had placed his foot 
on the lowest round of the Thespian ladder 
by procuring a position in the chorus of 
a juvenile “ Pinafore ” company at two dol- 
lars a week. 

He climbed rapidly, and before he was 
out of his teens was a favorite as.the light 
comedian in A. M. Palmer’s company at the 
Madison Square. In 1893 he occupied an 
unusual share of public attention from as- 
sociation of his name with that of Miss Anna 
Gould, whom, certain papers asserted, he 
was to marry. This Mr. Woodruff denied, 
stating that his resignation from the Charles 
Frohman company was a step taken in order 
to permit him to enter college. As happens 
nine times out of ten, the papers were wrong 
and the man who ought to know most about 
it was right; Miss Gould married a French 
count, and young Woodruff took his college 
course, graduating at Harvard last year. 
He is said to have been popular with his 
classmates, was manager of the Cambridge 














Dramatic Club, and tenor soloist in the 
Glee Club. 

His present role of Arthur Gower is by no 
means an easy one, but he plays it with ex- 
cellent judgment. Particularly to be com- 
mended is his manner in simulating embar- 
rassment over his fiasco at speech making in 
the supper scene. The least bit of overact- 
ing here would ruin the effect sought after 
by the playwright. 

* a * * 

American voices are heard in grand opera 
all over Europe. Marie Barna, who is a 
Californian, has met with great success as 
the “ guest,” or star, at the ducal court 
theater in Coburg, Germany, her Senta and 
Elisabeth having aroused special enthusiasm. 
This theater, which maintains both a dra- 
matic and an operatic company, is sub- 
sidized by the reigning sovereign, formerly 
the Duke of Edinburgh, who also maintains 
another theater in Gotha, the winter resi- 
dence of the court. Here Mme. Barna was 
asked to be the Jsolde in the great operatic 
festival set down for January. 

Another American winning laurels abroad 
is Margaret Reid, of Indianapolis, who has 
sung frequently with the Grau company at 
Covent Garden, and is this winter engaged 
for the principal soprano roles in the na- 
tional theater at Liége, Belgium. 

It is not a rash statement to affirm that 
no one playhouse in New York holds such 
a constant succession of big audiences 
throughout the entire season, from early 
September until late June,as does the Ameri- 
can, with a capacity of 2,600 people. One 
of the metropolitan critics has gone so far 
as to assert that the work of the Castle 
Square Opera Company here has done much 
toward making Mr. Grau’s winter at the buff 
temple of music on Broadway the financial 
success it is, by whetting the appetite of the 
masses. 

We print this month the portrait of Joseph 
F. Sheehan, the tenor of the Castle Square 
forces. Mr. Sheehan possesses a voice of 
really remarkable quality and power, and 
with proper care and cultivation he might 
carve out a grand opera career for himself 
that would give him fame on two sides of the 
ocean. He is a Bostonian, and at fourteen 
had acquired some renown as a soprano in 
church choirs. Half a dozen years ago he 
was tenor at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, where 
Thomas Q. Seabrooke chanced to hear him, 
and promptly engaged him for “ The Isle of 
Champagne.” The next season Sheehan 
joined the Bostonians and sang in “ Robin 
Hood,” “ Prince Ananias,” and “The Maid 
of Plymouth.” ‘The following year found 
him with the “ Rob Roy” people; thence 
he passed to “The Mandarin,” and from 
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that ill starred output of DeKoven and 
Smith to his present post with the Castle 
Square company. His repertoire ranges 
from “ Pinafore” to ‘ Lohengrin,” and 
about fifty of his rdles have been learned 


_within a period of eighteen months. - If he 


has a favorite among them it is Rudolf in 
“La Bohéme.” Mr. Sheehan does all his 
studying after midnight, when he can be 
sure of perfect quiet around him. 

* K * * 


The late Charles A. Dana expressed him- 
self twice, casually yet pithily, as to at least 
one dramatic critic who writes dramas. 
Franklin Fyles, who had just succeeded 
William M. Laffan as The Sun’s theatrical 
reviewer, went into Mr. Dana’s room and 
said: “ Charles Frohman has offered me a 
fine contract to write a play in collaboration 
with David Belasco. I will resign from 
your staff until the work is put on the 
stage.” 

Mr. Dana looked up from the book he 
was reading with: “ What kind of a play is 
it going to be?” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply; “not 
even the subject has yet been decided on.” 

“Well,” and the great editor dropped his 
eyes to his book again, “if it turns out to 
be bad you may resign.” 

The resulting drama was “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me.” 

Not long before Mr. Dana’s fatal illness 
Mr. Fyles showed to him a printed article 
in which it was intimated that he was under 
obligation to Mr. Frohman for having pro- 
duced that melodrama. 

“How much has the manager made out 
of it?” he asked. 

‘Something more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, I understand,” said Mr. Fyles. 

“Well, then, I have no doubt he feels 
very much obliged to you,” said Mr. Dana. 

* % * * 


January 9, 1899, will remain a notable 
date in the history of the New York stage. 
On that night, at the Garrick Theater, Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, in “ Zaza,” set the house in a 
turmoil of enthusiasm and sent the critics 
away in a white heat, to write of her perform- 
ance with the brakés thrown off, and com- 
parisons that halted nowhere short of Bern- 
hardt. Even those reviewers who de- 
nounced the play on moral grounds, admit- 
ted that Mrs. Carter showed extraordinary 
power in the name part. Belasco’s adapta- 
tion is conceded to be an admirable achieve- 
ment of a hazardous undertaking, and it is 
not unlikely that ‘ Zaza” will take a per- 
manent place in the repertory of actresses 
of the emotional school. At last we have a 
new “ Camille,” and “Zaza” will arouse dis- 
cussion and draw crowds for months. 
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A GLIMPSE OF AGUINALDO. 

Aguinaldo, the Filipino leader, is a hero 
to more than his own people. Five years 
ago, when Miss Margherita Arlina Hamm 
was in Hong Kong, preparing for her trip 
to Manila—the results of which are em- 
bodied in her recently published work, 
“Manila and the Philippines”—she be- 
came engaged in an extremely unpleasant 
discussion with a coolie sedan chair carrier. 

Miss Hamm (whose real name is Mrs. 
Fales, and whose husband was in the Ameri- 
can consular service in China) had taken the 
dogs of her establishment down to the river 
to water them. It was the terrible summer 
of the black plague, and the natives were 
dying by hundreds. ‘Therefore chairmen 
were scarce and knew their value. The au- 
thor had succeeded in bathing her pets, 
and was preparing to return when she was 
overcome by the heat. She summoned a 
coolie, who refused to carry her and her 
dogs for the small sum of money she had 
with her. 

This was the occasion of the dispute, and 
it might have ended disastrously for the 
American woman, had not two men inter- 
fered. One was a slender Malay, decisive 
in action and quick of speech. He Riad a 
picturesque appearance. His face was long 
and thin; his hair jet black and very thick 
and long; his eyes were as piercing as a 
wolf's, and they snapped and beamed as he 
talked, seeming to emphasize every word 
he uttered. He had a musical voice and 
very expressive hands, which, like all the 
Malays who have a cross of Spanish blood, 
he used constantly. His companion was 
Dr. Lee Ming, who was connected with a 
native hospital. 

Both men talked forcibly and effectively 
to the coolie in his native tongue, and the 
result was that Miss Hamm and her little 
hospital were transported safely to her 
home. The Malay was Aguinaldo. Per- 
haps that’s one of ‘the reasons why Miss 
Hamm dedicated her book to him.» 





A GOOD BOOK ON A GREAT SUBJECT. 

In “ Ave Roma Immortalis ”’ Mr. Marion 
Crawford has given us a work with which 
his name will be associated when the world 
may have ceased to read his novels. It will 
probably supplant Augustus J. C. Hare’s 
well known volume on the same subject, for 
Mr. Crawford’s Rome is the Rome of today. 

The author’s point of view is that of a 
liberal Catholic, if we may judge from his 
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captivity ” 
of Pius IX, and other controverted sub- 
jects. He writes also as an artist, a man 
of letters, and a historian, and above all, 
as one with a keen love for his theme. His 
position is that of the “ intelligent foreigner” 
who forecasts the judgment of posterity. 

Mr. Crawford describes Rome by its dif- 
ferent wards, or “regions,” a method of 
division which will probably prove new to 
the majority of his readers. He devotes 
one of the most interesting of his chapters to 
the Vatican, with its eleven thousand rooms, 
and another to St. Peter’s. He tells the 
story of the unification of Italy, and sketches 
the character of some of the great pontiffs 
who have ruled the faithful from the ancient 
city of the Caesars. He gives us a pen pic- 
ture of Pius IX, whom he describes as “a 
man still young, full of the highest ideals 
and the most honest purpose; enthusiastic, 
a man who had begun life in military service 
and was destined to end it in captivity, and 
upon whom it was easy to impose in every 
way, since he was politically too credulous 
for any age, and too diffident, if not too 
timid, for the age in which he lived. His 
private virtues made him a model to the 
Christian world, while his political weak- 
ness made him the sport of his enemies. The 
only stable thing in him was his goodness; 
everything else was in vacillation. In every 
true account of every political action of Pius 
IX the first words are, ‘The Pope hesi- 
tated’; and he hesitated to the last—he hesi- 
tated through a pontificate of thirty two 
years; he outreigned the ‘years of Peter,’ 
and he lost the temporal power.” 

Of Cardinal Antonelli, Pius’ famous secre- 
tary of state, he says: “ He was one of 
those strong and unscrupulous men who ap- 
peared everywhere in Europe as reactionaries 
in opposition to the great revolution. Ona 
smaller scale—perhaps because he represent- 
ed a much smaller power—he is to be classed 
with Disraeli, Metternich, Cavour, and Bis- 
marck. In palliation of many of his doings, 
it should be remembered that he was not a 
priest; for the cardinalate is a dignity not 
necessarily associated with the priesthood, 
and Antonelli was never ordained. He was 
a fighter and a schemer by nature, and he 
schemed and fought all his life for the pres- 
ervation of the temporal power in Rome. 
He failed, and lived to see his defeat, and he 
remained till his death immured in the Vati- 
can—immured with Pius IX. He used to 
live in a small and almost mean apartment, 
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opening upon the grand staircase that leads 
up from the court of St. Damasus.” 

According to Mr. Crawford, Italy has 
never been unified except by force, and he 
aptly characterizes the difference between 
the unification under the Caesars and that 
under Victor Emmanuel by saying that in 
the first instance Rome conquered the Ital- 
jans, whereas under the house of Savoy the 
Italians conquered Rome. He cbnsiders 
that the taking of Rome in 1870 was the 
deathblow of medievalism, and that the great 
struggle between Victor Emmanuel and Pius 
IX was the end of romantic Italy. He 
speaks of the two sovereigns as having 
“faced each other during nearly a third of 
the century, two political enemies of whom 
neither felt the slightest personal rancor 
toward the other.” 

In the chapter devoted to the present 
Pope, Mr. Crawford compares Leo XIII 
with President Lincoln and Mr. Gladstone 
—‘long, sinewy men, all three of a bony 
constitution and indomitable vitality, with 
large skulls, high cheek bones, and ener- 
getic jaws—all three men of great physical 
strength, of profound capacity for study, of 
melancholic disposition, and of unusual elo- 
quence. It might also be said that these 
three men represent three stages of one 
type—the real or material, the intellectual, 
and the spiritual.” 

Very interesting indeed are the glimpses 
which Mr. Crawford gives us into life in the 
Vatican. ‘The contributions of Catholics 
are not accepted by Leo as personal gifts, 
but immediately invested in interest bearing 
securities, which may be sold again, when 
necessary, for current needs. It is a curious 
fact, and one that may be regarded as sig- 
nificant of the Vatican’s confidence in the 
monarchy, that these moneys are generally 
invested in Italian national. bonds. 





HAMLIN GARLAND AS A BIOGRAPHER. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland has at last brought 
out his “‘ Life of General Grant.” It has 
taken him about three years to write it. 
Much of this time he spent in traveling to 
the places where Grant lived and fought, and 
where he is still remembered. Mr. Garland 
was able to gather fresh and suggestive anec- 
dotes of the great soldier, and his work has 
a certain personal charm, differing widely 
from the ordinary cut and dried history. On 
the other hand, it is diffuse in style and 
crude in method, two faults that seriously 
weaken its value. However, it makes the 
figure of General Grant very vivid, and it 
contains a great deal of matter that may be 
of use to future biographers, who will write 
with more force and authority. As some one 
has already said, it is essentially the history 


of a skilled journalist, as opposed to the 
dignified and weighty historian. 

It is scarcely to be expected that Mr. Gar- 
land will remain in the historical field. He 
has done much better work in fiction, where 
he won his first successes, and he will prob- 
ably be glad to return to story writing. As 
he passed several months of last summer in 
the Klondike, and had some exciting ad- 
ventures there, it is likely that the new gold 
regions will figure in his next work. 





MR. HOWELLS—THIRTY YEARS AFTER. 

About thirty years ago Mr. W. D. 
Howells wrote his first work of fiction, and 
called it “ Their Wedding Journey.” It was 
not really a novel, for, as the author has 
himself since explained, he did not then feel 
sure of his ability to write a novel. He 
simply took two young people—not over 
young either—Mr. and Mrs. March, and sent 
them traveling down the St. Lawrence by a 
route which he knew so well that he could 
describe it with perfect accuracy. Since 
then he has introduced the Marches into 
several stories, and readers of his books 
must feel that they know them intimately. 

Now Mr. Howells is to bring out a book 
about the silver wedding journey of this 
same couple. It will be worth while for the 
literary student to compare the two stories, 
to see if the author’s manner has radically 
changed, as some of his critics declare. 
Those who know Mr. Howells best, and 
who respect him—as every one does who 
has learned to appreciate the generosity and 
simplicity of his character—maintain that 
his writing still retains the charm of his 
early work, and that in recent years it has 
shown a deeper sympathy with humanity. 





AUTHORS AS REVISERS OF THEIR OWN WORK. 

It is said that Balzac used to change his 
stories up to the very moment of going to 
press, and so great was the demand for his 
books that his publishers were doubtless 
willing tohumor him, however much trouble 
he gave them. It is a question, however, 
if his mania for. revision would be tolerated 
now. As every author of experience knows, 
the correcting of galley proofs is an ex- 
pensive matter, and changes made on page 
proofs sometimes upset the whole make up 
of a book. Consequently young writers are 
usually warned by their publishers to be 
chary in the matter of corrections. 

One of the most prominent publishing 
houses, in the country allows its authors 
to make at its expense only a certain number 
of proof alterations; all changes beyond 
this amount are charged to the authors 
themselves. This house, by the way, hap- 
pens to have on its list one of the most 
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squeamish of living novelists, who, rather 
than give up his habit of making corrections 
in type, cheerfully pays the bills that are 
regularly sent to him for them. This author 
evidently feels as a young writer in one of 
Henry James’ stories is described as feel- 
ing: that it would be a boon if he could 
have the first edition of each of his books 
consist of one copy only, designed for him- 
self, so that he might still revise and make 
the second edition of his work perfect in 
every particular. 

An author of a wholly different state of 
mind in regard to this matter is Marion 
Crawford, who writes his stories in a small, 
neat, and well spaced hand writing, and 
when proof comes to him, makes almost no 
changes in it. He says that life is too short 
to be spent in revising stories to the death. 
A great many publishers wish that their 
authors felt the same way. 





THOMAS HARDY AS A POET. 

Careful readers of the works of Thomas 
Hardy cannot have been altogether sur- 
prised to learn that he was about to bring 
out a volume of poems. In his books there 
are many passages that reveal the eye and the 
feeling of the poet, and in at least one, ** The 
Hand of Ethelberta,” he has introduced sev- 
eral charming bits of verse. But it is some- 
times very hard for a writer who has an 
established reputation in one field to win 
success in another. John Robert Seeley, 
whose “ Ecce Homo ” and “ The Expansion 
of England” were so successful, found out 
this fact when he turned aside from his 
historical work to bring out a collection of 
verse. So it will be interesting to watch the 
fate of Hardy’s new book. 

The author is said to be engaged’ on a 
new novel, but there is no knowing just 
when it will appear. 





PATRIOTIC INSPIRATION. 

Azure, a chief, or, three interrogation 
points, gules, over a motto “ How? When? 
Wherefore? ’—this should be emblazoned 
on the heraldic shield of a present day in- 
tellect. Curiosity is not only the fad of the 
idle and weak, but the dominant passion of 
the great and mighty. Facts matter little, 
but the hows and whens and wherefores of 
the fact itself are all important. 

Rudyard Kipling’s “ Recessional” is an 
undoubted addition to the literature of the 
nineteenth century. It has been read by all 
intelligent men and women, and as each one 
has laid it down, he or she has said: “Clever, 
very, but how remarkable that Mrs. Kipling 
should have rescued it from the waste bas- 
ket!” Conversations like the following are 
frequent: 
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“ Have you read that thing of Kipling’s?” 
* What thing?—‘ Even as You and I’?” 
“Oh, no—the thing that Mrs. Kipling 
found in the waste basket.” 

Thus the waste basket will forever cling to 
Kipling’s masterpiece. 

About almost all great achievements of 
the kind there hangs some little story of 
this sort. To satisfy the inquiring modern 
intellect’s curiosity about such literary de- 
tails has been the aim of the Rev. Albert 
Banks in his “Immortal Songs of Camp 
and Field.” It is a most timely volume, for 
battle songs are still popular—though it was 
Sousa’s marches that rang from every hill- 
top around Santiago last summer. The 
“ Star Spangled Banner ” thrilled the hearts 
of the stay at homes, and the story of how 
and when and by whom this battle hymn 
was written was on every one’s lips. That it 
was inspired by the actual spirit of battle, by 
sound of shot and shell, is evident in every 
line. The “ Marseillaise” and Julia Ward 
Howe’s “ Hymn of the Republic ” ring with 
the same enthusiasm. 

But a careful study of Dr. Banks’ book 
will show that many of our patriotic songs 
have been in the nature of accidents. For 
instance, the story of ‘ Hail Columbia” is 
this: 

Joseph Hopkinson, a young lawyer of 
Philadelphia, was asked to write a popular 
song for a friend, a singer, who was to have 
a benefit. It was in the summer of 1708, at a 
time of great political excitement. England 
had begun her long and bitter struggle with 
Napoleon, and in America party spirit ran 
high, one faction favoring France, the other 
England. The “ President’s March” was 
the popular air of the day, and to its measure 
Hopkinson turned out the patriotic words, 
merely to oblige a friend, with no idea that 
his lyric would live forever, with no idea 
that he was immortalizing his own name. 

“ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” was 
also written for a theatrical benefit. Dr. 
Banks discusses at some length the disputed 
authorship of this song, the especial war 
song of the army and navy, and is fairly con- 
vincing on the point that the English ver- 
sion, “Britannia, the Pride of the Ocean,” is 
merely an adaptation of the American poem. 

“ Dixie” was written in the early days of 
negro minstrelsy. One Saturday night, 
Daniel Bryant, proprietor of Bryant’s The- 
ater on lower Broadway, in New York, 
called to one cf his men, who happened to be 
Daniel Decatur Emmet, and said: “ I’ll want 
a ‘walk round’ for Monday.” On Sunday 
it rained all day, and Emmet, who was a 
Virginian, kept saying to himself, “I wish 
I was in Dixie!” So often did he repeat this 
line that by night ‘‘ Dixie Land” was on pa- 














per, by Monday night it was ready for the 
boards, and by the end of the week every 
one in New York was either singing or 
whistling it. 





THE VALUE OF A GOOD TITLE. 

“I believe,” a publisher remarked not 
long ago, “ that a good title frequently helps 
to make the success of a novel. A bad title, 
I know, often injures a book’s chance for 
popularity. 

“Many authors devote a great deal of 
time to the choice of a title. Occasionally, 
of course, the right name suggests itself at 
once; but frequently it can be found only af- 
ter a long search. Several recent successes 
in fiction have had remarkably attractive 
titles. ‘The Christian,’ for example, was 
certain to have a good sale,and Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett showed positive genius in 
naming one of her novels ‘ A Lady of Quali- 
ty.’ Think of the attractiveness, too, of such 
titles as ‘The Pride of Jennico,’ ‘The 
Celebrity,’ and ‘In Kedar’s Tents.’ On the 
other hand, Marion Crawford’s ‘ Ave Roma 
Immortalis’ bears a title which to thou- 
sands is almost unpronounceable, and which 
has doubtless lost the book many a reader. 

“ Proverbial titles, such as ‘It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend,’ used to be very popular; 
but the supply has run short nowadays. In 
fact, it is extremely hard at this time to 
invent a ‘catchy’ name that has not been 
preempted. It is very common for a pub- 
lisher, just as he is about to bring out a new 
book, to hear that the title chosen for it be- 
longs to a work brought out a quarter of a 
century ago or less, and at the eleventh hour, 
sometimes without having time to consult 
the author, he is forced to choose a new 
name. ‘This is one reason why, in recent 
years, so many novels have been named for 
the chief characters. When a character 
gives a book its title, you may be tolerably 
sure the author has been ‘ stumped.’ ” 

Anthony Hope recently had to face a dif- 
ficulty of this sort. Some-two years ago, 
when he was planning the novel that is now 
appearing serially in MuNsEy’s, he hit upon 
the appropriate and attractive title, “ Born 
in the Purple.” The story was written, and 
the time for publication was near, when Mr. 
Hope learned that the name had been used 
before. He had to fall back upon “The 
King’s Mirror,” snd to change the open- 
ing sentence of the novel, which contained 
an allusion to the original title. 





Robert W. Chambers is a young writer 
who has in the last few years won a place 
among American novelists, and his latest 
novel, “Ashes of Empire,” is widely read 
and discussed just now. Mr. Chambers, who 
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was born in 1865, at an early age showed 
ability as an artist, and passed several years 
in Paris, studying. In his studio life he was 
unconsciously accumulating the experience 
that he has used to such good advantage in 
his books. ; 

After establishing himself in New York he 
began to write. He found fiction a congenial 
field, and produced rapidly. Some of his 
first books—“ In the Quarter,” “The King 
in Yellow,” and “ The Red Republic ”—had 
an extensive reading, and were warmly 
praised. They showed that he had been 
strongly influenced by Edgar Allan Poe; but 
of late he has been writing romantic fiction 
of the kind made popular by Anthony Hope 
in ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

co * * * 

Henry James has made a tenstrike with 
his new book, “ The Two Magics.” And yet 
only half of the book can be called good, for 
it consists of two long stories, one of which 
is woefully dull. The other, entitled “The 
Turn of the Screw,” is one of the most 
original ghost stories ever written, and ab- 
solutely the most modern. The style is in- 
volved, for Henry James has lost his for- 
mer clarity and simplicity, and the ending, 
as is the case with so many of his tales, is ex- 
asperating; nevertheless, the story is bril- 
liantly entertaining, and it has set the critics 
in both England and our own country to 
renewing their praises of this. expatriated 
American novelist. Mr. James is a writer 
of whom it is probably true to say that he 
has always been more popular with the 
critics than with the public at large. 

* * * * 

The Justin Huntley McCarthy who is now 
visiting this country should not be con- 
founded with his father, Justin McCarthy, 
author of the “‘ History of Our Own Times ”’ 
and the “ Life of Gladstone,” not to speak of 
a long list of novels. Young McCarthy, 
however, has claims of his own to distinc- 
tion. He has written a history of the French 
Revolution, and several novels and other 
books, and has adapted a number of French 
plays to the English stage. A few years ago 
he married Miss Cissy Loftus, who is a 
clever mimic, well known in the London 
music halls. She crossed the Atlantic with 
her husband, on professional engagements 
bent. 

Mr. McCarthy is on a literary quest here, 
and is receiving a good deal of attention 
from the younger literary men. 

* OK * K 

Lord Kitchener, Sirdar of Egypt, the hero 
of the day in England, has added luster to 
the laurels he won on the bloody battlefield 
of Omdurman. He has refused the most 
flattering invitations to write a book. 
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AN OLD TIME VALENTINE. 


Tuoucu the paper lace is yellowed, 
Mold and mildew seem to cling, 
And the years have rotted, mellowed, 
The beribboned gauzy thing; 
There’s a bit of romance hedges 
Round each quaintly lettered line, 
Deep embossed upon the edges 
Of this old time valentine. 


It has lain within the garret 

For these many years agone, 
' And the lightest touch would tear it 

Should your fingers rest upon 

The serrate edges fashioned 
In a delicate design, 

And the verses love impassioned 
Of this old time valentine. 


There are crinkles in the laces, 
All its beauty time has spent; 
There are wrinkles in the faces, 
And, like it, the backs are bent 
Of the ones who sent, received, it— 
For it proved love’s countersign, 
Though you would have scarce believed it 
Of this old time valentine. 


So, like those whose cause it aided— 
Wedded now these many years— 
It is wrinkled, wan, and faded, 
Yet such faithfulness endears. 
Servants few such service render, 
And it’s proven, master mine, 
Hearts meant well the verses tender 
Of this old time valentine. 
Roy Farrell Greene. 





VALENTINE. 


ALBEIT a most unworthy worshiper, 

Yet would I send to her 

Some message meet that should her bosom 
stir. 


Well do I know she stands above me far 

As doth the utmost star 

Burning in voids where God’s own angels 
are. 


But tyrant love doth make me overbold, 

So shall the word be told 

Though night thereafter compass me, and 
cold. 


Behold, then, flower of womanhood most 
+ sweet, 

I lay before thy feet 

A heart’s devotion, constant and complete. 








For naught beyond thy pity do I plead— 
This very little meed 
Within my breast to start hope’s vernal seed. 


Pity, ’tis said, to love is close akin, 
So, should that first I win, 
Some day I may to full joy enter in. 


Clinton Scollard. 


A FEBRUARY QUANDARY. 


MapcE has black eyes, Mabel blue— 
Both are winsome, kind, and. true; 
If but one I chance to meet, 

In the house or on the street, 

There it seems a word or line 

Should make her my valentine. 


If I meet them both at once, 

I am such a doubtful dunce, 

I am troubled what to do— 
Madge’s black eycs, Mabel’s blue, 
Have in me such rapture stirred 
That any choice would be absurd. 


So I go my quiet way, 
Meeting either day by day, 
Wondering what a beau can do 
When his sweethearts number two: 
Let a third one bow to me, 
And she my valentine shall be! 
Joel Benton. 


TO SKATE WITH HERMIA. 


To skate with Hermia when stars frost 
bright 
Gem all the canopy with wintry light, 
And nearer earth, as lovely as the skies’, 
Beam soft on me still other stars—her 
eyes! 
This is the sum of boreal delight! 


Though runners gleam where roads stretch 
hard and white, 
And dreamy measures to the dance invite, 
My choice shall ever be—afond and wise— 
To skate—with her. 


A new Lysander, like the old, to flight 
I tempt my Hermia, and, through some rite 
Of fairyland, find where the moonlight 
lies 
A rosebud blowing though the snowbird 
flies. 
Who would not leave all other joys tonight 
To skate with her? 
Edward W. Barnard. 





















MISS HELEN MORTON, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF LEVI P. MORTON, LATE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORE 
AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From a photograph by Kurtz, New Vork, after the portrait by Edward Hughes 








